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ONCERN is being widely expressed 

by American exporters and import- 
ers over the prospect for a considerable 
measure of State trading on the part of 
yarious countries of continental Europe 
during the period ahead. 

As yet, only provisional opinions seem 
warranted as to the countries in which 
the current trends in this matter are 
likely to develop into definite long-term 
programs, and those in which they may 
be simply temporary expedients, that are 
due to be cut back with the passing of 
the conditions that brought them into 
being. Broadly viewed, however, the 
present indications point to the gradual 
curtailment of State trading on the part 
of most of the liberated countries of 
western and southern Europe, and their 
ultimate restoration of direct commer- 
cial transactions in most lines; and to 
little resort to such methods on the part 
of the continental countries that were 
neutral in the war. The outlook is still 
uncertain as to the degree of State-man- 
aged external trading by the different 
countries of eastern Europe. 

Abrief examination of the present sta- 
tus and trends with regard to these three 
groups of countries may help to visualize 
the situation more concretely. 


What IS “State Trading?” 


At the outset, however, it is desirable 
to define what is meant by “State trad- 
ing.” Some of the confusion in current 
discussions of the problem has been due 
to the loose use of the term. Too often, 
itis used to cover all situations where im- 
portations into a country are subject to 
some form of governmental regulation 
other than the payment of the import 
duties prescribed in the tariff. So long 
as the transactions are arranged and car- 
ried through by private firms, without 
actual participation of the government, 
they can hardly be regarded as “State 
trading,” even if the placement of the 
order is subject to the obtainment of an 
import license, and the transfer of funds 
in payment is subject to an exchange 
permit. 

The foreign-trade monopoly of the 
Soviet Union has long typified the most 
complete form of State trading. That, 
however, was regarded as a unique and 
exceptional situation. Before the war, 
the only important similar arrangements 
on the part of the predominantly private- 
enterprise countries were the single- 
Product monopolies operated or spon- 
sored by the State, as frequently in the 
case of tobacco, and the occasional re- 
sort of the governments to bulk buying 
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or selling abroad of particular staples, 
although not necessarily to the exclusion 
of private trading. 

Under the exigencies of the war, more 
governments assumed responsibility for 
all imports or exports of special com- 
modities, and the practice became quite 
common of concentrating the procure- 
ment of most of the country’s essential 
import requirements in official purchas- 
ing missions stationed abroad—especially 
on the part of countries that have been 
actively engagedin the war. These have 
constituted the principal types of recent 
extensions of what might properly be 
called “State trading,” and the chief 
source of the current concern on the 
subject by American foreign traders. 

It should be noted that there are sev- 
eral different types of arrangements re- 
garding the participation of foreign 
private traders in the ordering, and the 
distribution, of goods obtained through 
governmental purchasing missions. The 
character of the purchases to be made 
may be determined by selecting and com- 
bining the import orders presented by 
private firms, or in accordance with the 
over-all judgment of the official authori- 
ties. The distribution of the goods pro- 
cured through the missions may be ef- 
fected, either by turning them over to 
the private firms whose orders had been 
approved, or by their official allocation 
among local commercial distributors or 
users, usually with some regard to their 
relative past participation in the par- 
ticular trade. Except in the case of the 
Soviet Union, it appears that foreign 
goods procured through purchasing mis- 
sions have seldom also been distributed 
to consumers through official channels 
after importation. 

During the period immediately after so 
prolonged and disorganizing a war, a 
large measure of governmental interven- 
tion in the foreign-trade arrangements 
of the countries of Europe seems un- 
avoidable, especially in the case of those 
recently liberated or reopened to gen- 
eral commerce. Part of the responsi- 
bility which the governments feel for the 
economic rehabilitation of their coun- 
tries is that of direct supervision over the 
utilization of the limited amounts of 
foreign supplies, shipping, and funds that 
are available, to see that they are devoted 
to the most essential national needs. 
The fact that the exportation of many 
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State Trading in Europe: 
Its Status and Prospects 


classes of goods from the principal for- 
eign sources of supply have continued to 
be closely controlled, has been an addi- 
tional consideration prompting the set- 
ting up of governmental purchasing mis- 
sions, even in certain cases where they 
did not exist during the war, as an aid to 
the more effective procurement of the 
needed foreign products. 


Concern Over State Trading 


In the United States, however, the ter- 
mination of war contracts has been mak- 
ing supplies of a broadening range of 
commodities more freely available for 
civilian use, including exportation. 
Earnest question is therefore being 
raised as to how far there is still need 
for foreign countries to concentrate 
most of their buying here through official 
purchasing missions, considering the in- 
juries to private trading which so often 
result. Although some elements in the 
United States appear to have accommo- 
dated themselves to these official meth- 
ods of procurement, considerable com- 
plaint has. been heard from American 
exporters over the by-passing of estab- 
lished trade channels in this country, 
the suspension of normal pricing meth- 
ods, and the subordination of the use of 
brand names, as well as the breaks in the 
long-developed relations between sup- 
pliers here and their distributors abroad. 
Many fear that, if maintained beyond 
the actual emergency period, or to a 
degree not entirely essential, such gov- 
ernmental trading agencies might too 
easily acquire an established position, 
and develop into the regular or dominant 
methods whereby the countries con- 
cerned will procure their imports. 

From a larger view, too, there is con- 
cern over the possibly harmful pressures 
upon the American producers of partic- 
ular lines of goods from the operation 
of a number of such large-scale foreign 
organizations, each holding a buying 
monopoly in the given product for the 
market it represents—especially after 
the period of acute shortages of goods, 
when competition among = suppliers 
would normally be again active, both 
here and abroad. With regard to cer- 
tain European countries, this concern 
has been increased by the reported plans 
for the state to take over certain plants 
or lines of production, and to introduce 
a large measure of continuing official 
control over the general economic life 
of the nation, including its foreign trade. 

Moreover, apart from the interests of 
the individual producers and exporters 
involved, fear has been expressed that 
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the concentration of trading operations 
of particular countries in governmental 
hands would hamper the postwar revival 
and expansion of international trade, 
which has generally been regarded as a 
prime stimulant to world recovery and 
reconstruction. Some question has also 
been raised as to whether the spread of 
state-operated trading abroad, much be- 
yond its prewar scope, might not require 
some material alterations in the estab- 
lished foreign trading methods and the 
normal commercial policies of the pre- 
dominantly free-enterprise countries. 


Former Neutral Countries 


The position of the four countries of 
continental Europe which had remained 
neutral throughout the war—Sweden, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal—can 
be stated briefly. Within the limitations 
set by the blockades and special inter- 
governmental arrangements regarding 
permitted volumes of shipments and con- 
ditions of payment, the foreign trade of 
these neutrals had continued during the 
war to move as before through private 
channels. As the wartime limitations 
are removed, they are reported to be 
eager for an enlargement in the range 
of their oversea trade, as to both coun- 
tries and commodities, and on the usual 
merchant-to-merchant basis. 

The principal hindrances are not the 
official restrictions, but rather the phys- 
ical shortages of many products and of 
the shipping available to them and, par- 
ticularly in the case of Spain, the limited 
foreign-exchange availabilities. In none 
of these neutral countries of Europe have 
there been announced any general pro- 
grams for concentrating commercial im- 
portations in the hands of official pur- 
chasing agencies. 

In the matter of exports, centralized 
controls developed during the war over 
certain products in exceptional demand, 
notably wolfram from Spain and Portu- 
gal. The prospect, however, may now 
be less for governmental trading in these 
products than for close official regulation 
of the private transactions in them. 


Western and Southern Europe 


Current commercial interest in this 
subject focuses particularly upon the 
prospect for State trading on the part 
of the eight countries of western and 
southern Europe that had been engaged 
in the war—Norway, Finland, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Italy, 
and Greece. Spokesmen for the govern- 
ments of each of these countries have de- 
clared it their firm intention tO move 
toward the restoration of their import 
trade to private channels, in most if not 
all lines, as improving conditions of sup- 
plies and transport allow relaxation of 
the temporary governmental interven- 
tion, and as arrangements for the financ- 
ing of the new transactions are worked 
out with individual foreign countries. 

For at least some months ahead, most 
of the importations into these countries 
will probably be made through their of- 
ficial purchasing or supply missions. 
Governmental purchases, or private pur- 
chases under official direction, are likely 
to continue longest in western and south- 
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ern Europe—as in various other coun- 
tries—in the case of materials and prod- 
ucts that may continue in general short 
supply, or of certain staple necessities, 
such as basic foodstuffs or petroleum, 
concerning the supply and price of which 
many governments feel obligated to their 
people. 


Beginnings of Private Trading 


Although hostilities ceased only re- 
cently, it is encouraging that some be- 
ginnings have already been made by a 
number of these countries toward the 
resumption of both exports and imports 
through private channels, under govern- 
mental permit. So far this private trad- 
ing appears to be limited in range and 
confined mainly to their neighboring 
countries, and, to a certain extent, to the 
United Kingdom. Most of these lib- 
erated areas either have credit balances 
in London or have recently negotiated 
currency and payments agreements with 
Britain. The trade with oversea coun- 
tries seems slower in getting reestab- 
lished. 

Following understandings between the 
United States and the governments of 
France, Denmark, and Greece, to the 
effect that they were prepared to issue 
import licenses for private commercial 
transactions in certain classes of goods, 
the Foreign Economic Administration 
announced, on October 1, that it would 
issue licenses to exporters upon approved 
orders from those countries for such 
American products as still require indi- 
vidual export licenses. Negotiations are 
under way with a number of other lib- 
erated areas of Europe regarding ar- 
rangements for similar resumption of 
private trade with the United States, if 
only to a limited degree at the outset. 
All former requirements for obtaining 
clearances from the foreign govern- 
mental missions here, for the exporta- 
tion of orders to private consignees that 
have been approved at source, have now 
lapsed. 

The range as well as the aggregate 
volume of American goods purchased by 
the various liberated countries of Europe 
are likely to expand only slowly for a 
time, whether directly or through official 
agencies. Aside from the question of the 
availability of supplies of the products 
most desired, the rate of expansion de- 
pends partly upon the stabilization of 
conditions within those countries, and 
partly upon the restoration of their abil- 
ity to pay for their purchases—through 
the release of funds frozen abroad dur- 
ing the war, through the revival of their 
own exports in volume, and through the 
arrangements for transitional credit as- 
sistance now under discussion. Thus 
far, the products which have been most 
prominent in their schedules of imme- 
diately desired imports from the United 
States have been those needed to meet 
urgent consumers’ shortages and for the 
restarting of their productive economies. 

As conditions in the respective coun- 
tries allow, and as the intergovernmental 
arrangements regarding financing can 
be worked out on favorable terms, it may 
be anticipated that additional European 
countries will authorize the resumption 
of private trading with the United States 
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during the months ahead. Moreover 
the range of commodities in which vari. 
ous governments now allow direct com. 
mercial transactions may be expected to 
be enlarged from time to time, although 
less rapidly in some than in others, 


More Private Trading Likely 


In addition, certain recent develop. 
ments in the United States may acce}. 
erate the trend toward the wider resump. 
tion of private trading with the liber. 
ated countries of Europe. When new 
contracts under straight  lend-lease 
terms were stopped after the surrender 
of Japan, the procurement facilities of 
the United States were offered to the 
Allied Governments for a period of 60 
days, on a cash-reimbursable basis, to 
give them time to work out their own 
arrangements for continuing the flow 
of supplies to their countries, on either 
cash or definite credit terms. That tran. 
sitional period has just come to an end, 
and all goods for shipment to foreign 
countries ‘except relief and military 
goods) must now be procured in the open 
market. 

Apart from the products that are in 
very short supply and subject to offi- 
cial allocations or assistance, foreign 
purchasing missions in the United States 
may find it very burdensome or costly to 
undertake themselves the detailed nego- 
tiations with individual suppliers, with 
all the incidental arrangements regard- 
ing specifications, pricing, packing, and 
delivery to shipping points. These de- 
tails had hitherto been attended to for 
them by the procurement agencies of 
the United States, under flat charges 
for the extra costs involved. 

Considering the enlarged staffs of spe- 
cialists in the many diversified lines of 
products which foreign missions would 
need, in order to take over the full pro- 
curement function themselves, their gov- 
ernments may find it to their interest 
gradually to allow the business in more 
classes of goods to be placed by their own 
importing firms. They might be author- 
ized to arrange directly for the procure- 
ment of a wider range of products, within 
the limits of what is officially regarded as 
sufficiently essential to the general im- 
port program of the country, to merit 
such an exchange allocation and the cor- 
responding import permit. 

Or, as an intermediary step, the im- 
porters in those countries might be re- 
quired to handle their orders through 
the government mission, but with greater 
latitude in specifying particular Ameri- 
can makes and brands, after preliminary 
direct negotiations between buyers and 
sellers. The function of the mission in 
these transactions would then be to ar- 
range for the placement, financing, and 
shipment of the various orders, and their 
timing and coordination within its over- 
all allocations of funds and _ shipping 
space, for ultimate delivery to the firms 
originating the orders. 

Even if the trend should be toward 
arrangements of the second type, there 
will have been restored many of the ad- 
vantages of direct merchant-to-mer- 
chant trading. The official mission would 
then be acting primarily as coordinator 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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U.S. Foreign Trade 
in First Half of 1945 


Exports Declined Substantially, Imports Registered Slight Rise 


NITED STATES exports valued at 

$5,723,000,000 during the first 6 
months of 1945 represented a decline of 
22 percent from the January—June 1944 
level of $7,355,000,000 and reflected 
sharp cut-backs since VE-day in lend- 
lease shipments. Substantial decreases 
were registered in exports of meat prod- 
ucts, aluminum semimanufactures, rub- 
ber manufactures, radio apparatus, 
metal-working machinery, and such 
military equipment items as airplanes, 
engines for aircraft, and explosives. 

Counterbalancing these decreases to 
some extent were substantial advances 
for the first half of 1945 in exports of 
unmanufactured cotton and _ tobacco, 
crude foodstuffs such as wheat and 
corn, fresh and canned vegetables, mo- 
tor fuel and gasoline, and automotive 
equipment. 

Imports into the United States mean- 
while rose from $2,018,000,000 for the 
first 6 months of 1944 to $2,111,000,000 
for the like period in 1945, an increase 
of 5 percent. Import increases took 
place in unmanufactured cotton, cane 
sugar, meat products, and cotton manu- 
factures. The high level of whisky and 
wine imports during the first half of 
1944 showed a marked decline during the 
first half of 1945. 


Crude-Materials Exports 


Crude-material exports as a whole re- 
vealed a marked increase during the 
first 6 months of 1945, rising to $383.- 
000,000 from $223,000,000 for the cor- 
responding period in 1944. Chiefly re- 
sponsible were heightened exports of 
unmanufactured cotton, which rose 
from 185,000,000 pounds valued at $39,- 
000,000 to 522,000,000 pounds at $111,- 
000,000, and tobacco, which almost tri- 
pled the January-June 1944 value of 
$47,000,000. 

Shipments of coal from the United 
States during the first 6 months of 1945 
declined to $69,000,000, 11 percent below 
the first-half-of-1944 value. Reduced 
exports of crude petroleum were also 
recorded during the first half of 1945 
at 15,000,000 barrels, valued at $24,000.,- 
000 in contrast to 17,000,000 barrels 
valued at $27,000,000 in the correspond- 
ing period in 1944. 

Most crude foodstuffs showed consid- 
erable gains over their values during the 


By the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce 


first half of 1944, reflecting increased 
lend-lease shipments of such staples 
during the first 6 months of 1945. Ex- 
ports of wheat advanced to $26,000,000 
for the first half of 1945, a $20,000,000 
gain, while fresh and dried vegetable 
exports in this period were valued at 
$38,000,000 in comparison with $26,000,- 
000 for the first 6 months of 1944. 

Fresh fruits, with the exception of 
oranges, recorded substantial increases 
for the first half of 1945. Apples, for 
example, increased from 156,000 bushels, 
valued at $582,000, for the first half of 
1944, to 897,000 bushels, valued at 
$3,000,000, in 1945. 


Manufactured Foodstuffs 


In contrast to the gains registered in 
crude foodstuffs during the first half of 
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Shipping U.S. products to purchasers abroad. 


1945, exports of manufactured foodstuffs 
declined 18 percent in value. A substan- 
tial portion of this decrease was caused 
by a marked drop in exports of meat 
products which declined from a 1944 
first-half value of $328,000,000 to $185,- 
000,000. Decreases in shipments of sugar 
and related products were also registered 
at $20,000,000 in comparison with $23,- 
000,000 in 1944. 

In contrast to the decline in exports 
of canned fruits for the first half of 1945, 
canned and prepared vegetables re- 
corded a substantial increase, rising 
from $34,000,000 in 1944 to $51,000,000 in 
1945. 

Other footstuffs such as dairy prod- 
ucts, canned and prepared fish, and 
milled rice showed small increases for 
the first half of 1945 in comparison with 
1944 values, while exports of wheat flour 
and dried and evaporated fruits were 
slightly below their first half of 1944 
values of $36,000,000 and $34,000,000, 
respectively. 
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Finished Manufactures 


Among exports of finished manufac- 
tures, which declined from $5,661,000,000 
for the first half of 1944 to $4,696,000,000 
for the like period in 1945, substantial 
decreases occurred in military-equip- 
ment shipments. During the first half 
of 1944 United States exports of air- 
planes totaled $718,000,000, while for the 
like period in 1945 they were recorded 
at $497,000,000. Explosives revealed an 
even greater drop for the first half of 
1945, decreasing 74 percent below the 
1944 value of $42,000,000. Motor fuel and 
gasoline, on the other hand, rose from 
42,000,000 barrels valued at $236,000,000 
for the first 6 months of 1944 to 61,000,- 
000 barrels valued at $385,000,000 in 1945 
in contrast to a decline in exports of 
lubricating oil from $51,000,000 to 
$45,000,000. 

Shipments of motor trucks and busses 
during the first 6 months of 1945 re- 
vealed a $19,000,000 increase over a 1944 
first-half value of $208,000,000 and was 
accompanied by a substantial increase in 
shipments of automobile parts for re- 
placement. While exports of automobile 
casings advanced from $29,000,000 to 
$33,000,000, total exports of rubber man- 
ufactures declined from $103,000,000 to 
$82,000,000. Industrial machinery ex- 
ports rose slightiy to $414,000,000 during 
the first half of 1945 despite substantial 
decreases in shipments of metal-working 
machinery. 

Other types of machinery such as of- 
fice appliances and agricultural machin- 
ery and implements registered substan- 
tial export gains in the first half of 1945. 
Agricultural machinery, for example, 
rose from $73,000,000 in the first half of 
1944 to $88,000,000 in 1945. 

Radio-apparatus exports which were 
28 percent below a first-half-of-1944 
value of $63,000,000 and tobacco manu- 
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factures which declined from $13,000,000 
to $7,000,000 were among finished manu- 
factures registering decreases, while 
rayon, paper, glass, and medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products all showed 
increases. 


Viewed “Percentagewise” 


In addition to an over-all drop in 
exports of finished manufactured prod- 
ucts, the value of such exports declined 
in relative position in the total export 
picture from 77 percent for the first half 
of 1944 to 71.6 percent for the corre- 
sponding period in 1945. The substan- 
tial increases in exports of unmanufac- 
tured cotton and tobacco resulted in 
crude materials rising from 3 percent of 
total exports in the first 6 months of 1944 
to 6.7 percent in 1945. 

The relative position of crude food- 
stuffs in the total export trade showed a 
similar rise for these periods by advanc- 
ing from 0.9 percent to 2.1 percent of the 
value of total exports. However, manu- 
factured foodstuffs, which decreased in 
dollar value in the first half of 1945, in- 
creased from 11.7 percent of total exports 
for the first half of 1944 to 12.3 percent 
in 1945. 

Meanwhile semimanufactures, which 
registered a 22 percent drop in export 
dollar value in the first half of 1945, re- 
mained at approximately the same level 
in relationship to total exports as in the 
first half of 1944. 


Imports Advance Steadily 


In contrast to the continued decline of 
total United States exports, imports 
for the most part advanced steadily 
during the first half of 1945. Substan- 
tial increases in imports of semimanu- 
factures and finished manufactures were 
chiefly responsible for these gains. In- 
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creased imports were recorded in indus. 
trial chemicals, which rose from $15. 
000,000 to $21,000,000, fertilizers ang 
other materials which advanced from 
$12,000,000 for the first half of 1944 to 
$18,000,000 for the like period in 1945 
and cut-diamond imports which rose to 
$24,000,000 for the first 6 months of 1945 
in comparison with $15,000,000 in a sim- 
ilar period of 1944. 

While imports of leather semimanu- 
factures, lumber, and coal-tar products 
showed smaller increases for the first § 
months of 1945 in comparison with cor- 
responding values for the like periog 
in 1944, decreases were registered jn 
inedible oils, wool semimanufactures, and 
wood pulp. 

The increase in value of the semiman- 
ufactures group caused a significant shift 
in its relationship to the total import 
trade. For the first half of 1945 this 
group of commodities, at 21.6 percent of 
total imports, ranked second in contrast 
to its fourth-place standing for the first 
half of 1944 at 16.9 percent. 

Increased imports of finished many. 
factures were registered when cotton 
manufactures rose from $5,000,000 to 
$13,000,000 and wool manufactures in. 
creased 70 percent over a first-half-of- 
1944 value of $4,000,000. Imports of ma- 
chinery and vehicles showed a moderate 
increase for the first 6 months of 
1945 at $79,000,000 in comparison with 
$70,000,000 for the like period in 1944. 

While imports of crude foodstuffs as a 
whole declined in the first half of 1945, 
imports of bananas increased from 14. 
000,000 bunches valued at $9,000,000 in 
the first half of 1944 to 21,000,000 
bunches valued at $14,000,000 in 1945 and 
fresh and dried vegetable imports rose 50 
percent above the 1944 first-half value of 
$17,000,000. Cocoa and tea imports 
showed smaller gains for the first half of 
1945, while imports of coffee declined 
from $184,000,000 to $170,000,000. 

Offsetting sharp decreases for the first 
half of 1945 in imports of whisky and 
other spirits and in wines, were substan- 
tial increases in such manufactured 
foodstuffs as meat products which rose 
from $7,000,000 to $16,000,000 and cane 
sugar which advanced from $105.000.000 
in the first 6 months of 1944 to $135,000,- 
000 for the like period in 1945. Mean- 
while edible vegetable-oil imports for the 
first half of 1945 more than tripled the 
1944 value of $3,000,000, and imports of 
fish and shellfish recorded a smaller in- 
crease. 

Among crude materials, imports of 
which rose from $560,000,000 in the first 
half of 1944 to $586,000,000 in the like 
period in 1945, imports of unmanufac- 
tured cotton advanced sharply from 
$6,000,000 to $16,000,000, while tobacco 
imports for the first half of 1945 at $46,- 
000,000 were up 41 percent in compari- 
son with the first half of 1944. 


Course of Lend-Lease 


Lend-lease exports during June 1945 
were considerably below June 1944 levels 
both in value and percent of total eX- 
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Hong Kong’s Trade Role 


British Crown Colony off South China Coast Was Important Commercial and 
Shipping Center: Local Industries Were Being Developed Before Japs Came 


MERGING a little more than 100 

years ago from the status of a small 
Chinese fishing village located on a 
precipitous, barren rock-island, Hong 
Kong was deveioped prior to “Pearl Har- 
bor” into one of the most important com- 
mercial centers in the Orient, and a ship- 
ping point ranking high among the 
world’s largest ports. Its spacious har- 
bor could accommodate vessels of any 
size, and the docking, warehouse, and 
shipbuilding facilities were of the best. 
Hong Kong was also a prominent insur- 
ance and banking center and of growing 
industrial importance. 

Established as a British colony by 
treaty with China in 1842, “Hong Kong” 
originally referred only to the island of 
that name with an area of about 10 
square miles. The colony was subse- 
quently expanded, following the cession 
by China (1860) of the adjacent Kowloon 
Peninsula and Stonecutters’ Island, and 
by the 99 years’ lease obtained in 1898 
by Great Britain of the Chinese main- 
land as far north as the Shumchiin River 


1 Mr. Boehringer is a Foreign Service Officer 
of the Department of State detailed for duty 
in the Department of Commerce, where he 
is temporarily serving as Assistant Chief of 
the Far Eastern Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


ellis: 


In Hong Kong’s business center. 


By Cart H. Boenrincer, Far Eastern 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


and of other islands near Hong Kong. 
The total area of greater Hong Kong 
thereafter covers 391 square miles.’ 

The total population as of June 30, 
1927, was officially estimated at 1,006,982, 
the density per square mile being 2,575.4. 
Chinese accounted for about 98 percent 
of the total inhabitants, the non-Chi- 
nese including British, Portuguese, and 
other Europeans, British Indians, Japa- 
nese, and Americans. Following the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese conflict in 
July 1937, and Japanese occupation of 
Canton and the nearby areas of Kwang- 
tung Province shortly thereafter, the 
population of Hong Kong was aug- 
mented by about 700,000 Chinese ref- 


*Contrary to world-wide general impres- 
sion, Hong Kong is not the designation of a 
city or port but is the name of the important 
island upon which the great city of Vic- 
toria and some smaller settlements are 
built. Even the inhabitants, however, 
usually say Hong Kong when they mean Vic- 
toria, and it is not strange, therefore, that 
the usage has become almost universal 





Courtesy National Archives 


ugees. After the Japanese occupation 
of the colony in December 1941, many of 
these refugees as well as large numbers 
of resident Chinese were forced to leave 
Hong Kong. 


Development as Trade Center 


With its establishment as a British 
colony, Hong Kong’s interests centered 
upon the development of trade, which, 
fostered by a free-port policy, grew 
progressively with the expansion of 
China’s foreign relations. In this de- 
velopment the United States had no 
small part. Beginning with the period 
early in this country’s commercial de- 
velopment when American clipper ships 
were bringing to New England ports silks 
and teas from Canton, a number of U.§. 
business houses were established in 
Hong Kong and Canton 

Lying strategically at the mouth of the 
Canton River and on the main trade 
route between Europe and the Far East, 
it was inevitable that Hong Kong should 
develop as one of the great transship- 
ment and trading centers of the Orient. 
It became the primary distributing point 
of trade for all that part of China and 
French Indochina lying south of Foo- 
chow and north of Saigon: it was the 
transshipping point for cargoes destined 
for Canton, Java, and Singapore, and 
for coastwise trade to Siam and Indo- 
china. Operating practically as a free 
port, Hong Kong had a tributary trade 
area estimated at close to 500,000 square 
miles with a population of considerably 
more than 100,000,000 people. 


Free-Port Policy 

Prior to World War II Hong Kong was 
for all practical purposes a free port, 
in accordance with a policy followed by 
the British authorities since the colony 
was first established—a policy which is 
generally said to have played a major 
part in the colony’s trade development. 
No export duties were imposed, and im- 
port duties were imposed only on liquors, 
tobacco, “hydrocarbon oils” (petroleum 
products), and, in 1941, upon toilet prep- 
arations. Draw-back was allowed of the 
duty on petroleum products when re- 
exported. 

Preference was given to British Empire 
tobacco by permitting draw-back of duty 
on those tobacco products manufac- 
tured and exported from the colony 
which Empire: tobacco was used. No 
other visible preferences were given to 
British products until just prior to the 
war, when substantially heavier duties 
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were imposed upon liquors from sources 
other than the British Empire. 

Despite relatively minor exceptions, the 
general commercial policy in the colony 
was one of free trade. Certain export 
prohibitions and other legislation en- 
acted just prior to the war may be re- 
garded as war measures, not fundamen- 
tally affecting the normal commercial 
policy of this area. 

Import duties collected in 1937, the 
last year for which data are available, 
amounted to only Hong Kong $6,592,000 
(about U. S. $2,024,000), representing 
slightly more than 21 percent of the col- 
ony’s general revenue for that year and 
equal to only 1.7 percent of the total 
value of merchandise imports. 


Foreign Trade Analyzed 


Before the war Hong Kong usually had 
an appreciable import balance in its mer- 
chandise trade. This balance was met 
by such invisible exports as profits from 
the entrepot trade; receipts from finan- 
cial services ‘(including the financing of 
trade, the conduct of exchange opera- 
tions, and the custody of funds deposited 
with Hong Kong banks by residents in 
China): shipping services, including the 
earnings of vessels on the Hong Kong reg- 
ister and seamen resident in the colony, 
and the repair and supply of vessels us- 
ing Hong Kong as a harbor; and receipts 
from the tourist traffic. These invisible 
exports were supplemented in part by an 
export excess of treasure, including bul- 
lion, specie, and currency notes. Table I, 
at the end of this article, summarizes 
Hong Kong's foreign trade in merchan- 
dise and treasure for the years 1934 to 
1939 inclusive. Data on the merchandise 
trade in 1940 are included for compara- 
tive purposes. 

Chief products in Hong Kong's prewar 
merchandise trade included foodstuffs 
and provisions; piece goods and other 
textiles; metals, minerals, and ores; oils 
and fats; Chinese medicines; fuels; live 
animals; vehicles; machinery and en- 
gines; paper and paperware; nuts and 
seeds; and tobacco. Shipments of these 
products in 1939 accounted for 81 percent 
of total imports and 74 percent of 
exports. 

The United States  silver-purchase 
program is believed to have been respon- 
sible for a substantial export of treasure 
from Hong Kong to this country prior to 
1937, and from 1937 forward it is believed 
that these shipments were made in large 
part by Chinese citizens interested in 
finding a safe haven for their funds. 
Exports of treasure to the United States 
were valued at HK$26,038,000 in 1936, 
HK$5,498,000 in 1937, HK$41,744,000 in 
1938, and HK$64,105,000 in 1939. The 
most important destination for exports 
of treasure, however, was the United 
Kingdom, that country’s share of total 
shipments reaching a high point in 1937 
of HK$361,622,000 out of total exports 
valued at HK$395,227,000. China ac- 
counted for practically all of the abnor- 
mally large imports in 1937, as well as 
most of the imports in 1936, 1938, and 
1939, 

The importance of Hong Kong as an 
entrepot for trade in the Orient is clearly 
shown by the colony's prewar trade fig- 
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Hong Kong Today: First Official Report on Conditions 


Following the reopening of the United States Consulate General at Hong 
Kong on October 14, 1945, information has been received concerning condi- 
tions in that British colony in mid-October. The situation appeared to be 
difficult, partly because both Victoria, the main city of Hong Kong, and 
Kowloon on the mainland suffered damage both from military operations 
and from looting. Many business firms in Hong Kong had not yet been 
able to open their offices; others were operating with skeleton staffs. Com- 
modities were scarce, and the public utilities were providing only limited 
service. 

The water supply was apparently adequate, but electric light and power, 
although available, were dependent upon rather scant coal supplies (as 
might be expected, utilities did not in all cases receive proper maintenance 
during the war period). Streets, in mid-October, were lighted poorly at 
night—and in some cases were not lighted at all. The city tramway had 
resumed operation, but the funicular tramway leading from the lower busi- 
ness level to the Peak was still idle. Ferry service between Hong Kong and 
Kowloon had been resumed, operating from 7:30 a. m. to 10 p. m. on a 15- to 
30-minute schedule, depending upon the time of day, although no vehicular 
ferry service was available. Except for rickshaws and other similar vehicles, 
other means of transportation—when available at all—were in the hands 
of military and naval authorities. 

Housing accommodations were exceedingly inadequate, with few apart- 
ments available; houses and apartment houses on the higher slopes of the 
Peak had been damaged through shell fire or looting. Conditions in Kow- 
loon were somewhat better, there having been less destruction on the main- 
land. 

For those who desired Western-style food, eating presented a problem. 
Hotels requisitioned by military authorities served meals on a ration basis to 
billeted persons only, and very few restaurants served Western-style food. 
Even in Chinese-style restaurants, prices were perhaps 10 times the prewar 
average. The food stores contained only small stocks of the foods normally 
eaten by Europeans and Americans. 

Banking services were highly restricted, the authorities having authorized 
the conduct of “domestic” banking business—accepting and paying out 
deposits in Hong Kong currency. Deposits in other currencies and exchange 
transactions were not permitted as of October 15. The delay in the resump- 
tion of such services was partly attributable to the shortage of staff, while 
much work was required to restore order from the financial chaos existing 
under Japanese occupation. In small exchange shops the United States 
dollar was purchased at a rate of about 7'2 or 8 Hong Kong dollars to 1 
United States dollar, and the rate was showing a downward tendency. 

Postal and telecommunication services to other parts of the world were 
operated on a restricted basis. There was as yet no mail service to the United 
States available to civilians. 


| NoTE.By the end of October 1945, commercial radio services had been reestab- 
lished between the United States and Hong Kong, and regular air mail and ordinary 
mail services (but not parcel-post service) had also been resumed. During October 
four United States freighters were to have been loaded at United States ports with 
cargoes for Shanghai and Hong Kong; during November and December, 11 such 
freighters are scheduled to be loaded each month with cargoes for those points.]| 








ures. In 1936, for example, almost 74 
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China, resulting from Japanese occupa- 


percent of the area’s total merchandise 
imports were received from Asiatic areas,’ 
while 79 percent of its exports were 
shipped to those regions. In 1939, the 
corresponding figure in the case of im- 
ports had risen to 88 percent, whereas 
that for exports had declined to 65 per- 
cent. 

Because Hong Kong is economically a 
part of China, trade with that country 
bulks largest in the colony’s foreign 
trade. In 1936, prior to the outbreak of 
Sino-Japanese hostilities, when trade 
conditions were relatively normal, China 
supplied almost 34 percent of Hong 
Kong's imports and was the destination 
of 43 percent of its exports. The disrup- 
tion of trade between Hong Kong and 


*The Asiatic areas included Burma, India, 
Ceylon, Malaya, North Borneo, China, French 
Indochina and Kwangchowwan, Japan, Ma- 
cao, the Netherlands Indies, the Philippine 
Islands, and Siam. 


tion of Canton and nearby areas, was 
reflected in the trade figures for 1939 
when exports to China represented only 
17 percent of Hong Kong’s total exports 
and imports from China amounted to 37 
percent of the colony’s total imports. 


Trade With United States 


United States trade with Hong Kong 
in prewar years usually exceeded that of 
the United Kingdom, but was less than 
trade with the entire British Empire. 
Details regarding Hong Kong’s merchan- 
dise foreign trade by countries are pre- 
sented in tabie II. It will be noted that 
Japan in 1936 followed China as the most 
important supplier of the colony’s im- 
ports; by 1939, however, Japan had 
dropped to seventh place, presumably as 
a result of anti-Japanese sentiment 
among the Chinese traders of Hong Kong 
and the Chinese mainland. 


(Continued on p. 56) 
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Will We Import More 
Brazil-Produced Silk? 


That Seems To Bean Entirely Reasonable Expectation, Though the Future of 
the Brazilian Industry Has Some Conjectural Aspects; in Any Event, the 


Activity Is Growing Enormously 


ERICULTURE in the Western Hem- 

isphere has found its leading ex- 
ponent in Brazil, where climate and soil 
have long been recognized as extremely 
favorable for the cultivation of the 
mulberry tree and the breeding of silk- 
worms. When the war shut off the 
foreign sources of silk and yarn, sericul- 
ture in Brazil took on added importance 
and the industry greatly expanded. 

About the middle of the nineteenth 
century sericulture was first introduced 
into Brazil. These pioneer attempts 
were unsuccessful, and early commercial 
development was hampered by lack of 
unified direction and insufficient tech- 
nical organization. Later Italian and 
Japanese immigrants became interested 
and bred silk worms on a small scale 
with reasonable success. 

Brazilian sericulture as a technolog- 
ically sound industry owes its begin- 
ning to the Sericulture Station at Bar- 
bacena in the State of Minas Gerais, 
founded in 1912 by Dr. Amilcar Savassi, 





Prepared by the Textiles Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, on the Basis of Con- 


sular Reports and File Data 


but it was not until 1922, when the S/A 
Industrias de Seda Nacional (National 
Silk Industries, Inc.) was established at 
Campinas in the State of Sao Paulo, 
that the industry acquired adequate fa- 
cilities for the rational production of 
silkworm eggs and for their distribution 
to growers. 


Industry Forges Ahead Now 


Even then progress was slow, since 
the improvement and advancement of 
the cultivation of coffee was receiving, 
at that time, the almost undivided at- 
tention of the farmers of Sao Paulo. 
After the coffee crisis of 1929, however, 
silk culture began to develop, although 
during the middle thirties commercial 


sian 


Mulberry plantation in Brazil. These trees have reached the cutting stage 


One Consequence of Wartime Shifts 


difficulties and the development of cot- 
ton forced silk production into a period 
of temporary inactivity. With the out- 
break of World War II the industry re. 
vived and is forging ahead to new pro- 
duction goals each year. 

Although there are some fairly large 
agricultural properties in Brazil which 
exploit sericulture on an extensive scale, 
it is carried on principally by individual 
families as one phase of their diversified 
agricultural pursuits. 


No Big Investment Needed 


Fortunately enough, the investment 
required is comparatively small. (Co- 
cooneries, where the _ silkworms are 
reared, may be constructed of the most 
inexpensive materials, usually logs coy- 
ered with thatch, and need not neces- 
sarily be very large since the “grass- 
mats” on which the worms are kept until 
they reach the cocoon spinning stage 
may be suspended one above the other, 
allowing only for a space of from 30 to 
50 centimeters (12 to 20 inches) between 
them. In this manner, it is possible to 
handle from 50 to 60 grams of silkworm 
eggs in a shed no larger than 5 by 15 
meters. 

Larger, more prosperous silkworm 
breeders, it is true, often have spacious 
cocooneries of brick with specially de- 
signed openings in the roof for airing 
purposes, but the age-old processes of 
nature are the same, and the poor little 
silkworm in the crudest of sheds is just 
as happy as if he were housed in the 
grandest of palaces, provided, of course, 
he gets his 4 to 10 square meals a day. 


Feeding Forms Vital Aspect 


This is where feeding logically enters 
the picture, and it is one of the most im- 
portant parts—indeed, the most ezact- 
ing part—of sericulture. While growing, 
the larva passes through five ages, dut- 
ing each of which it requires a specific 
quality of food and a varying number of 
feedings. 

A small number of mulberry plants 
must be pruned 15 days before the eggs 
hatch out, and only these first shoots, 
tender and soft, are given to the worms 
during their first three ages. The num- 
ber of feedings required may vary from 
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7 to 10 a day during the first age, from 
6 to 8 during the second, and from 6 to 7 
during the third age. Throughout the 
fourth age and for the first three feed- 
ings of the fifth, the diet consists of 
leaves from the second third of the mul- 
perry branch, and feedings are admin- 
istered from 5 to 6 times daily. During 
the remainder of the fifth age, leaves 
from any part of the branch, except the 
very end, may be fed to the worm four or 
five times a day. 

The quantity of leaves which can be 
given at any one feeding must also be 
strictly controlled, as the slightest de- 
parture from established requirements 
may cause the weakening and possibly 
the death of the worms. These quan- 
tities are steadily increased as the worms 
mature, from 0.2 kilograms per gram of 
eggs at the first age to as much as 20 
kilograms at the fifth. During the entire 
growing period 1,000 larvae can consume 
all the leaves of from 4 to 8 trees. 


“Time Is of the Essence” 


Once the silk larva climbs the “bosque” 
(a specially constructed ladder of twigs 
from which the cocoons are suspended) 
and begins to spin its cocoon, the matter 
of time becomes of the utmost impor- 
tance, for if the silkworm is allowed to 
complete its life cycle and emerge from 
the cocoon the damage caused by its 
passage from the cocoon is irreparable, 
so far as the silk trade is concerned. 
Harvesting, cleaning ‘(removal of the 
outer layer of threads which bind the 
cocoon to the twig), sorting, and ship- 
ment to the spinning mill, all must be 
accomplished within the brief space of 
time between the completion of the 
cocoon and the transformation of the 
silk chrysalis into a moth. Railway 
companies, however, have been most co- 
operative in rushing cocoon shipments to 





Inside a Brazilian cocoonery, showing grass mats placed over each other to save space. 
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Part of a silk filature in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


the mills, even granting priorities when 
necessary. 


Sao Paulo the Center 


Commercial production of raw silk in 
Brazil is more than 95 percent concen- 
trated in the State of Sao Paulo, pre- 
dominating, for the most part, in the 
western part of the State. Alta Paulista, 
Alta Sorocabana, and Noroeste are the 
largest producing zones, and Marilia, in 
Alta Paulista, is the largest single seri- 
culture center in the State, the 1943-44 
cocoon production there (approximately 


(Let's 
try out our Brazilian Portuguese and translate the sign: it says: “Please don't smoke— 
nicotine on the fingers kills the worms.”) 


2,000 metric tons) having equaled rough- 
ly 55 percent of the total for the State. 
Sericulture has developed also to a minor 
extent in the north of Parana and in 
southern Minas Gerais in the proximity 
of the Federal Sericulture Station at 
Barbacena. It is still to a large extent 
in the hands of the Japanese colonists. 


Government Participation 


Although during its most critically 
formative years silk culture in Sao Paulo 
was the activity of private concerns, 
Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments now take an active part in the 
promotion and scientific development of 
the industry. As early as 1923, the pro- 
duction of raw silk was subsidized by the 
Brazilian Government, and regional sta- 
tions have since been established 
throughout the silk-growing region to 
serve as centers for experiments in 
breeding and for the dissemination of 
pertinent information. 


Servico de Sericultura 


Silkworm eggs are now being furnished 
breeders by the Servico de Sericultura, 
at Campinas, and over the period 1942- 
43 to 1944-45 an estimated 17,562,960 
grams of eggs were distributed to inter- 
ested persons. Other activities of the 
Service include the maintenance and 
raising of pure breeds of silkworms. The 
Service at present keeps nearly 20 pure 
breeds and produces eggs of both pure 
strains and experimental crosses. 


TABLE 1.—Hggs Furnished to Sericulturists 
by the “Servico de Sericultura” 





} 
Year | Grams 


1942-43... | 1,116, 221 
1943-44 | 2,446, 739 
1944-45 (est 4, 000, 000 





(Continued on p. 54) 
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Export Markets for U. 8. 
Conveying Machinery 


They Form a Yardstick for Gaging the Whole Industrial-Machinery Picture 


TUDENTS of national politics once 

were fond of observing that “as 
Maine goes, so goes the Nation.” 
Whether or not Maine obligingly bore 
out the prediction, the syllogism rests 
upon a principle which economists and 
businessmen use with success in gaging 
the potentialities of foreign markets. 
Exporters of industrial equipment at- 
tach great significance to such statistics 
as the amount of electrical energy con- 
sumed, or the number of existing prime 
movers in a particular area. Students 
of industrial economy select these read- 
ily available figures on the premise that 
their fluctuations faithfully reflect the 
ups and downs of the particular segment 
of a nation’s economy in which they 
happen to be interested. It takes care- 
ful study to discover statistics which 
combine the twin virtues of ready avail- 
ability and consistent reflection of con- 


By A. M. Ewinc, Machinery and Mo- 
tive Products Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


ditions prevailing generally within an 
economic field. A new index is there- 
fore a welcome addition to the econo- 
mists’ research equipment. It is believed 
that an index fulfilling the necessary re- 
quirements for such use is to be found in 
an over-all study of markets for con- 
veying machinery. 


Demand for Conveyors 


Wherever industry is developed be- 
yond the handicraft stage, some form of 
mechanical material conveyance usually 
makes its appearance. When manufac- 
turing and extractive processes reach 
the point of mass production, the ex- 





Courtesy American Monorail 


Steel industries developing in foreign lands will undoubtedly realize fully the advantages of 
American equipment such as this. Beneath the over-riding mill crane these gantries 
furnish power-operated handling of ingots to gringlers—all movement being controlled 


from the platform. 


tensive use of conveying machinery be. 
comes indispensable in maintaining the 
flow of production. Thus conveyor in. 
stallations in the aggregate represent a 
reliable index of any area’s stage of in. 
dustrial development, and the fluctua. 
tions in demand for new machinery and 
parts from year to year tend to reflect 
the vicissitudes of the market for al] 
classes of industrial machinery. 


Postwar Prospec ff a 


An economic analyst recently under- 
took a study of world exports of United 
States conveying machinery over a 
period of years for the purpose of pro- 
viding the conveyor industry with some 
clue regarding its postwar export po- 
tential. The manufacturers of bulk- 
material handling machinery experi- 
enced an unprecedented expansion of 
export sales during the war. It is of 
vital importance to the industry in 
formulating its future production and 
financial policies to arrive at some esti- 
mate of the impact that the termination 
of the war will have on world markets. 

The conclusion reached by the in- 
vestigation, when expressed in dollars 
and cents, has significance only to mem- 
bers of the industry. However, on the 
basis of the premise developed at the 
beginning of this article, the approach 
chosen for the research, the trends and 
ratios discovered in the study, and the 
various factors recognized as bearing an 
influence on postwar markets, all carry 
a significant message to industrial-ma- 
chinery manufacturers as a whole. 

In looking back on the history of in- 
ternational trade, it is evident that dur- 
ing the last 20 years there has been no 
period which represents a norm. For 5 
years the war has completely disrupted 
world commerce. The period from 1930 
to 1934 covered the greatest financial 
depression in modern history. Later 
years cannot be considered wholly 
normal, because they included the 
““rescession.”’ 


Factors Influencing Trade 


In looking forward, consideration must 
be given to seven major factors of in- 
fluence. Accuracy in weighing those 
points will insure the soundness of the 
observer’s judgment. The paramount 
question is: What will be the effect of the 
war’s end on the export business of the 
American mechanical industries? Some 
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decline seems almost inevitable when it 
is realized that exports in 1942, 1943, and 
1944 of most types of machinery exceeded 
5 to 10 years’ normal business. 

The remaining six factors permit a 
more positive approach, because their 
favorable interpretation is limited only 
py the optimism of the appraiser. It is 
to these influences the machinery manu- 
facturer must look if he hopes to recoup 
the losses of war trade. 

Foremost in general thinking is the 
reconstruction of devastated areas. In 
many countries the obliteration of in- 
dustry has been so complete that re- 
habilitation in any reasonable time will 
be impossible without assistance from 
other sources. 

The second and third factors are re- 
lated to the first, but contain sufficient 
individual significance to warrant sep- 
arate treatment: How important will be 
the resumption of normal trade with 
enemy and enemy-occupied territories? 
What will be the impact of the backlog 
developed as a result of disrupted com- 
munications? The term “backlog” has 
jent itself to many interpretations. In 
this case it excludes accumulated war 
damage, already mentioned, but does in- 
clude the requirements of undamaged 
areas choked off from a normal supply 
of commodities required for maintenance 
and replacement. A portion of these ex- 
penditures, once passed, are passed for- 
ever, but the remainder has been cumu- 
lative and must eventually be satisfied. 

The remaining factors are less tangi- 
ble, and provide a broad field for specu- 
lation: How much of the Axis export 
trade may the United States expect to 
absorb? What will happen to our mar- 
ket in the countries which have made 
progress toward industrialization during 
the war? What will be the disposition 
of this Government toward providing 
future foreign loans? 


Market Areas of the World 


Although some of these questions bear 
minor implications, all are perplexing. 
The significance of each factor varies in 
importance when applied to the several 
great market areas of the world. An 
appraisal of future world markets can 
therefore be accomplished only by pool- 
ing the results of studies of each major 
trade area. 

In predicting postwar conveyor exports 
the world was divided into seven trade 
regions: Canada, Latin America, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, the 
remainder of continental Europe, Asia 
and Australasia, and Africa. Within 
each major area there were separated 
for closer scrutiny those countries which 
warrant such action—for example, Mex- 
ico and Brazil. 


CANADA 


As our largest single prewar customer, 
Canada deserves the first inspection. 
During the period 1940 through 1944 con- 
veyor exports to this region aggregated 
more than 250 percent of the 5-year 
period 1935 through 1939. 

In Canada there is no devastation to be 
repaired, and the disruption of transport 
during the war was minor. The problem 
there resolves itself into the possibility 
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Courtesy American Monorail 


Workman in foreign machine shop gazes appreciatively at the spur track over the table planer, 
which aids in spotting heavy die blocks safely and accurately with no damage to machines. 


of a backlog of demand among non- 
priority buyers, and the future economic 
prospects of the country, including avail- 
ability of foreign exchange. 

It appears improbable that a signifi- 
cant backlog exists for any kind of in- 
dustrial equipment. The industries that 
were big enough to make extensive use 
of conveying equipment were important 
enough to the war effort to receive spe- 
cial consideration in the acquisition of 
machinery. Transportation was avail- 
able, and it is therefore believed that the 
important Canadian buyers were ade- 
quately supplied. In fact, it is the opin- 
ion of some who are familiar with the 
Canadian situation that the country is 
over-tooled. Dominion productive ca- 
pacity increased 35 percent during the 
war. 

Upon the assumption that Canada 
during the next 5 years adjusts its pro- 
ductive capacity to demand, it is be- 
lieved that conveying-machinery sales 
may amount to nearly 200 percent of the 
recent prewar average and to something 
over two-thirds of the wartime average. 
This estimate-——like all others of postwar 
foreign sales to follow—is predicated on 
careful study of past trends and present 
conditions. 

LATIN AMERICA 


Latin America as a whole has been a 
buyer of conveying machinery only 


slightly less important than Canada. As 
in the case of Canada, a tremendous ex- 
pansion of conveyor purchases occurred 
during the war years. Exports amounted 
to nearly double the prewar average. In 
the other American Republics conditions 
are by no means uniform among the 20 
countries comprising the group. But 
here again, no part of the territory was 
destroyed by war, and interruptions to 
transportation had been pretty well 
repaired by 1943. 

The opinion is frankly optimistic over 
the export prospects among the South- 
ern Republics for the next few years. 
Two factors remove these prospects from 
the realm of wishful thinking. Latin 
America has built up significant reserves 
of foreign exchange during the last few 
years. Import restrictions in 13 coun- 
tries insure that these reserves will be 
utilized for materials necessary to the 
economic development of the region. 
Secondly, with Brazil and Mexico in the 
vanguard, this area is undergoing a 
vigorous program of industrial expan- 
sion. 

This encouraging outlook must be 
tempered with caution, however. The 
industrialization program that will bring 
unprecedented business during its de- 
velopment will lead to the development 
of facilities for the manufacture of much 

(Continued on p. 57) 
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American Air Policy in 
the International Field 


Mr. Fisher: One of the most contro- 
versial, and hence most interesting, cur- 
rent questions is our policy toward the 
development of American civil aviation 
in the international field. What does 
the future hold for American oversea 
air transport? We hear that no point 
in the world is more than 60 hours from 
our local airport, and that we shall all 
be taking vacation hops to Europe in 
a year or two. Is this a “pipe dream”, 
or will it be borne out by aviation de- 
velopments? Can American aviation 
compete successfully with foreign com- 
panies that pay lower wages? And does 
our policy protect the interest of Amer- 
ican aviation in the foreign field? 

To answer these questions we have 
asked two outstanding authorities on 
aviation from the Department of Com- 
merce to give us their views. Assistant 
Secretary Burden was instrumental in 
negotiating for the removal of Axis air 
lines from Latin America—just after we 
entered the war, was it not, Mr. Burden? 


Mr. Burden: It was early in 1941, Mr. 
Fisher. But it was evident long before 
that that the German and Italian air 
lines were a potential menace to our 
military security. 


Mr. Fisher: I should think so, with the 
Panama Canal so near by. It must have 
been quite a job to get rid of that danger. 


Mr. Burden: It was. There were 14,000 
miles of Axis air lines, but within a year 


By Witt A. M. Burpen, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Air, 
T. P. Wricut, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, and STERLING 
Fisner, Director of the NBC Uni- 
versity of the Air 
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EpIToR’s NOTE 


We reproduce herewith the text | 
of an NBC network broadcast, 
which went on the air one recent | 
Saturday night. It is in the form | 
of a three-way conversation. For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY regards | 
the facts as illuminating and the | 
comment as thought-provoking. 

















we had closed them down, and replaced 
them by companies owned by Latin 
American or United States firms—about 
half and half. RFC furnished the 
funds—I was working with them—and 
the State Department handled the po- 
litical negotiations. 


Mr. Fisher: Mr. Wright, as Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics you must 
have been working in this field for many 
years. 





Courtesy Glenn L. Martin Co. 


The Philippine Mars—precursor of even larger transport planes of the future. 





Mr. Wright: I have been in the avia- 
tion field for 28 years, Mr. Fisher, but 
not that long in my present job, of course, 


Mr. Fisher: There is some confusion 
in the public mind, Mr. Wright, between 
your organization, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and the Civil Aeronau. 
tics Board. Perhaps we had better get 
that point cleared up right at the start, 


Mr. Wright: There is a sharp division 
of functions between the two. The Ciyi] 
Aeronautics Board is a policy-making 
body. It determines where air-line 
services are economically desirable and 
feasible, and issues what it calls “Cer. 
tificates of Convenience and Necessity.” 
We are the administrative body—we ad- 
minister safety regulations and operate 
airways facilities, pilot-training pro- 
grams, airport-development projects, 
and so on. 


Mr. Fisher: In international as well as 
domestic aviation? 


Mr. Wright: That is right. In accord- 
ance with the policies laid down by the 
Board, our organization issues Certifi- 
cates of Operation to American air lines, 
wherever they go. No United States air 
line can operate without such a certifi- 
cate. 


Mr. Fisher: What is the basis for the 
issuance of these certificates of opera- 
tion? 


Mr. Wright: We inspect the planes 
and landing facilities, the safety precau- 
tions and so on, to insure safe transpor- 
tation. We also look into the qualifi- 
cations of the pilots. When a new route 
is opened up, our men go along on the 
test flight, to make sure everything is 
safe and shipshape. 


Mr. Fisher: Now, here is a question in 
which every American is interested: 
What about this brave new aviation 
world we have been reading about? Mr. 
Burden, do you think we are due fora 
great expansion immediately after the 
war? 

Mr. Burden: Yes, Mr. Fisher, I do. 
Within 4 or 5 years I believe our foreign 
air traffic will be at least 6 or 7 times 
what it was before the war. Of course, 
it will still be far less than our domestic 
traffic—because they will both be grow- 
ing fast. That is as it should be, for 
only a sound and prosperous domestic 
aviation can provide a sound foundation 
for our foreign flying. 


Mr. Fisher: But in terms of dollars, 


I suppose the foreign traffic in American 
planes will be quite large. 
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Mr. Burden: Yes, especially the pas- 
senger and air-mail traffic. The total 
should amount to $150,000,000 a year by 
about 1950. That is a fifth of what we 
expect the domestic total to be. 


Mr. Fisher: To put this in the simplest 
terms, Mr. Burden, do you think that 
Bill Johnson, a groceryman in Seattle, 
say, Will be able to hop a trans-Pacific 
plane and spend his vacation in Tokyo, 
or Hongkong, or Singapore, in the very 
near future? 


Mr. Burden: Hardiy. Trans-Atlantic 
service will begin soon. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has already granted certifi- 
cates to three American companies for 
the trans-Atlantic routes, and three or 
four other certifications to other parts 
of the world will follow soon. But it 
will be some time before trans-Pacific 
service is operating regularly, and still 
jonger before the price will be within 
reach of your friend Bill Johnson’s pock- 
etbook. 


Mr. Wright: It will not be too long, 
though, before people will be traveling 
by air in the United States for 3 cents a 
mile—the rate that the railroads charge 
now—or even less, and rates approxi- 
mating that for international travel will 
soon follow. 


Mr. Fisher: How long do you think 
will be required, Mr. Wright, to reach 
that stage? 


Mr. Wright: Several years. I would 
say it will be 5 years before the whole 
network of international air lines pro- 
posed by the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
be set up, and it may be 10 years before 
they will be fully self-supporting in a 
business way and able to bring passenger 
fares down to the 3-cent-a-mile level. 


Mr. Fisher: What about air freight, or 
rather air express, Mr. Burden? Will 
that play a very big part in international 
aviation? 


Mr. Burden: I do not thing so, Mr. 
Fisher. That is one of the commonest 
misconceptions. People think that be- 
cause there is plenty of railroad freight, 
there will be plenty of air freight. But, 
at best, it may equal air mail as a source 
of revenue—maybe 20 or 25 percent of 
the total. After all, it is very expensive 
to send things by air express. Freight 
by water costs only a fraction of a cent 
a ton-mile but air express costs 80 cents 
a ton-mile. This will come down con- 
siderably—perhaps to 20 cents—but not 
enough to make air freight attractive 
except for the most valuable materials, or 
for emergency transportation of machine 
parts and the like. 


Mr. Fisher: What does aviation offer in 
terms of jobs, Mr. Wright? A lot of 
veterans from the air forces are going to 
want jobs in civil aviation. 


Mr, Wright: There will be a great many 
jobs, Mr. Fisher, compared to what there 
were before the war. But our Army and 
Navy fliers ought to have no illusions on 
this score; only a relatively small minor- 
ity of our flying veterans will be able to 
jump directly into civil aviation. There 
just won’t be enough jobs—at first, 
anyway. 
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Mr. Burden: Fortunately, a great many 
of our air-force veterans won’t want to 
go into aviation. Surveys indicate that 
only a quarter of them wish to make 
civil aviation their life work. For the 
others, it is strictly a wartime activity. 


Mr. Fisher: How many aviation jobs do 
you think there will be after the war, Mr. 
Burden? 


Mr. Burden: Immediately after demo- 
bilization, perhaps 200,000 jobs, at most, 
in all branches of the industry, includ- 
ing manufacturing. This will compare 
very favorably, of course, with the 50,000 
or so before the war, as Mr. Wright 
pointed out. But even so, it is far too 
small a figure to offer much hope that 
everyone who wants a job in aviation can 
get one. Mr. Wright has some longer- 
range figures. 


Mr. Wright: Of course, it is anybody’s 
guess, Mr. Fisher, but my best estimate 
would be 600,000 jobs dependent on avia- 
tion in, say, 10 years from now. Some 
authorities think it may be as high as 
900,000. More than half of these would 
be in the manufacturing end, though. 
Of the 600,000 figures I mentioned, only 
175,000 workers woula be in air transport 
itself, and only 30,000 or so in interna- 
tional air transport. And only a small 
proportion of these jobs will be for 
fliers—that is, for pilots and their crews. 


Luxurious appointments will characterize many postwar air liners. 
room. 
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Mr. Burden: One thing you have to re- 
member is that, although the traffic will 
be large across the oceans, the number of 
planes on oversea routes will not grow 
proportionately. The size of the ships is 
what will grow. The typical trans-At- 
lantic plane of 5 years from now will 
carry 75 to 150 passengers, and cost $1,- 
500,000 to $3,000,000. 


Mr. Wright: And then of course the 
cruising speed will go up. It has in- 
creased steadily, except during the war 
years. I expect to see the average cruis- 
ing speed go up to 300 miles an hour 
or possibly more within 10 years. And 
that means that fewer planes will be 
needed to carry the same amount of 
traffic. 


Mr. Fisher: It is quite clear, then, that 
international flying, or aviation as a 
whole for that matter, won’t solve the 
postwar employment problem. 


Mr. Wright: That’s right—but it will 
make an important contribution. 


Mr. Fisher: So much for predictions. 
Let’s go on now to the main business— 
the question of our Federal policy for 
developing international aviation. Mr. 
Burden, what is our basic policy? 


Mr. Burden: Our policy in a word is 
to attain as much freedom of operation 
as possible. Artificial restrictions should 
not be placed in the way of air-line oper- 
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ations. Free competition should prevail 
among the nations as far as possible, 
with traffic going to those companies 
which can do the best job—give the best 
service, that is. It appears to us that 
such a policy is in the best interest of 
the world public, which is entitled to 
the best and cheapest air transport that 
the competitive development of this new 
art can produce. It is also in the inter- 
est of the United States, for we believe 
that our air lines will be able to com- 
pete effectively with those of other 
countries. 


Mr. Fisher: I believe that is a disputed 
point, Mr. Burden. I have heard it ar- 
gued—on this very radio series, in fact— 
that any such policy would result in 
American aviation being undercut by 
foreign competitors with lower wages 
and better service. 


Mr. Burden: I know. Some people 
argue, too, that we should abandon the 
idea of a maximum of air freedom, and 
put all American oversea air transport 
under one company, which would oper- 
ate only in the international field. 


Mr. Fisher: Is that what is called the 
“chosen instrument” policy? 


Mr. Burden: Yes, it is. Under such a 
policy our Government would support 
only one company. That is one reason 
I am opposed to it. This “chosen instru- 
ment” or “holy cow” system places one 
company in a privileged position where 
it would not be urged on by United 
States competition, and could not be ef- 
fectively regulated by the Government. 
We do not want to do this in the rail- 
road business, nor in the automobile 
business, nor in the radio business. Why 
should we in aviation? 


Mr. Wright: You might point out, Mr. 
Burden, that the domestic aviation com- 
panies have shown great enterprise and 
resourcefulness in successfully develop- 
ing flying here at home, and have done 
an excellent job flying internationally 
during the war. We should certainly not 
exclude them, with their wealth of ex- 
perience, from the international avia- 
tion field. 


Mr. Burden: Right. No single com- 
pany has, or could ever get, a monopoly 
on the best aviation brains in the 
country. 


Mr. Fisher: Was not an attempt made 
in Congress to adopt this “‘chosen in- 
strument” policy? 


Mr. Burden: A bill to that effect re- 
ceived a tie vote in the Senate Commerce 
Committee, which prevented its being re- 
ported out. That bill was contrary to the 
whole conception of our present civil- 
aviation policy. The Act under which 
we operate provides for competition, in 
both domestic and international avia- 
tion. 


Mr. Wright: Our policy is really a con- 
trolled type of competition. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board tries to retain a de- 
gree of competition, while avoiding 
overlapping and wasteful, cut-throat 
tactics, in awarding certificates to new 
air lines. 
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Mr. Fisher: But do you feel that the 
United States could hold its own in in- 
ternational competition, Mr. Wright? In 
spite of cheaper labor costs abroad, I 
mean? 


Mr. Wright: Yes, I do. Wages and 
salaries amount to some 40 percent of all 
expenses; but differentials in wages are 
largely outweighed by efficiency of man- 
agement and equipment. Also, wage 
and salary gaps between nations are 
likely to close up, as time goes on. 


Mr. Fisher: But some people take the 
position that the British are going to 
have far lower operating costs than we 
are. Mr. Burden, do you believe that? 


Mr. Burden: Absolutely not. In fact, 
to date British costs have been much 
higher than ours. We can hold our 
own—and probably do a lot better than 
that. I feel we can get at least 50 per- 
cent of the world’s air traffic. 


Mr. Fisher: That’s all that anyone can 
ask for—even those who fear British 
competition most. 


Mr. Burden: Actually the British are 
afraid of competition from us. They 
have proved that by opposing the policy 
we have been advocating—a maximum 
of air freedom for all countries. So 
they have a lot less confidence in their 
ability to compete than some Americans 
seem to have. 


Mr. Wright: This is probably based on 
their feeling that we are in a stronger 
position than they are. They have been 


forced by the war to concentrate on 
building fighting planes, while we have 
built a great many cargo ships. And 
we have pioneered and built up military 
air routes—the Army Air 
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Command and Naval Air Transport 
Service. We have been running a scheg. 
uled military flight across the North At. 
lantic every 15 minutes, on the average 
for some time now. ; 


Mr. Fisher : But, of course, Mr. Wright 
most of this Air Transport Command fly. 
ing is for wartime purposes only, I 
suppose it will be discontinued soon. 


Mr. Wright: That’s right. On essen. 
tial routes, it will be replaced by non. 
military aviation as soon as possible. 
The excess passenger and cargo planes 
will be sold at a reasonable price to our 
own air lines and those of our Allies. 


Mr. Fisher: Getting back to this ques- 
tion of comparative operation costs: Mr 
Burden, why do you feel that we won't 
have to worry about the lower operating 
costs of foreign air lines? 


Mr. Burden: I will tell you exactly why, 
Mr. Fisher. Take a case where you have 
an American line flying to the British 
Isles, and a British line flying over here. 
What are their main expenses? One is 
gasoline. That is an even break, for 
ships of each line have to refuel at both 
ends of-the run. Or take labor. Both 
air lines use a mixture of American and 
British labor in their operations. The 
American line hires British help in Eng- 
land and the British hire Americans over 
here, so that tends to even things up, 
too 


Mr. Wright: Actually, Mr. Burden, the / 
wage differential between the two coun- 
tries is not so great, in aviation. It is 
much less for skilled air-line personne] 
than for common or clerical labor—pro- 
portionally, at least. 


Mr. Burden: And to tie the point up, 
Mr. Wright, another advantage we have 
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is that we can build planes, of the mod- 
ern type we shall have to use after the 
war, much cheaper than the British can. 
They have lower unit wages for labor, 
but they take many more man-hours to 
build a plane, so it costs them 25 to 30 
percent more than it does us. 


Mr. Wright: In the past, our operat- 
ing costs have also been lower than 
theirs because we have used our planes 
more hours per week, and carried 
heavier loads, on the average. And ef- 
ficient flying equipment is all-important. 


Mr. Fisher: That does not sound as if 
we have much to worry about in British 
competition, does it, Mr. Wright? 


Mr. Wright: We shall have to be on our 
toes. But we shall hold our own—I am 
sure of that. 


Mr. Burden: Absolutely. Before we 
leave this point, though, I want to say 
one more thing: We are for open com- 
petition, but we have no intention of 
“hogging” world aviation. We want our 
fair share of the air traffic to and from 
this country, but we recognize that other 
countries, such as Great Britain and 
France and the Netherlands, our Allies 
in this war, have a just claim to a fair 
share of the international trade, too. 
We intend to help countries that have 
been hard hit by the war to get back 
on their feet, by supplying them on rea- 
sonable terms with the planes they will 
need, from our surplus, and by sharing 
the oversea traffic with them. 


Mr. Wright: I should like to say a word 
about the CAA—Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration—training program for co- 
operating technically with other coun- 
tries, in that connection. With the adop- 
tion of American safety standards and 
techniques last year by the nations at 
the Chicago Aviation Conference, it has 
become especially important to train for- 
eigners in American aeronautical tech- 
niques. That will mean more safety for 
our people traveling abroad, as well as 
more markets for American products. 
So we have carried on an extensive 
training program for Latin Americans. 
So far nearly 800 of them have received 
training in American methods under CAA 
supervision, and many are now employed 
in the civil aviation of their home coun- 
tries. We hope to extend this type of 
training to China and other countries in 
the future. We must have more and 
more technical cooperation in order to 
make the standards set at the Chicago 
Conference effective. 


Mr. Fisher: That brings up a very im- 
portant point in our aviation policy—our 
participation in the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization that 
grew out of the Chicago Conference. 
Mr. Burden, what about this organiza- 
tion? I understand it is now being 
formally set up in Montreal. 


Mr. Burden: The new organization 
with that jaw-breaking title will do a 
great deal to insure order in world avia- 
tion, Mr. Fisher. It is the beginning of 
our emergence from the dark ages of in- 
ternational air travel. Before the war, 
it Was necessary for an air-line company 
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to get separate permission from each 
country over which its planes passed. 
Planes could not stop to refuel, let alone 
to pick up or discharge passengers, with- 
out these separate bilateral agreements. 
It was a condition of near-anarchy; in 
fact, the legal obstacles to air travel were 
much greater than the technical ones. 


Mr. Wright: Just to give you an idea, 
Turkey would not let foreign air lines 
cross its soil en route to Asia. Australia 
would not grant Pan-American Airways 
the right to extend their lines from 
French Caledonia to Brisbane. For a 
long time the British would not give 
American planes the right to land in 
Hong Kong. We were guilty of the same 
thing—we refused the Dutch the right 
to extend their air line from Batavia to 
Manila. And so it went. 


Mr. Burden: Our agreement with the 
British and French allowed us to operate 
only two schedules a week from the 
United States to England and two from 
the United States to France. The British 
would not allow us to start operation of 
that line until they were ready to begin 
themselves—which held up the opening 
of that service for nearly 3 years. 


Mr. Fisher: What about some of the 
other countries? 


Mr. Burden: In Latin America and 
some other undeveloped areas of the 
world, very few restrictions were put on 
air-line operation. Governments in 
these areas permitted an unlimited num- 
ber of schedules to be operated, for their 
peoples were anxious to obtain as much 
air service as they could get. They 
placed the interest of their entire nation 
in efficient air-line service above the 


special interests of a few operators, who 
were desperately afraid that foreign 
competition might make it difficult for 
them to build up their own companies. 


Mr. Fisher: Has this more liberal policy 
paid off, Mr. Burden, from their point of 
view? 


Mr. Burden: It certainly has. Not only 
have their travelers received excellent 
competitive air service from the air lines 
of many countries, but they have also 
been able to build up sound air lines of 
their own. Brazil, for example, has 17 
flourishing air-line companies today. It 
will shortly enter the international field. 
Yet Brazil has found it possible to allow 
unlimited international service by Amer- 
ican, French, and earlier, by German and 
Italian companies. This example proves, 
to our way of thinking, that under a 
liberal system undeveloped countries, 
large and small, will have no difficulty in 
successfully building up their own air 
lines. Certainly for a large country like 
the United States, which has a strong 
aviation industry, the more liberal the 
operating arrangements the better. 


Mr. Wright: The purpose of the Chi- 
cago Aviation Conference last year was 
to try to get world-wide agreement on 
freedom of the air, to allow the air lines 
of all countries to expand their opera- 
tions. 


Mr. Fisher: I believe you were both 
delegates to that Conference, Mr. Wright, 
were you not? 


Mr. Wright: Mr. Burden was a dele- 
gate; I was technical secretary of the 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as ex- 
port opportunities are in short supply or 
that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of 
the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when condi- 
tions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers shown here refer to numbered 
items in sections below] 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT: 2, 3% 8, 13, 24, 29 
AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT: lI, 8, 10, 22, 47 
AVIATION: 10. 

BIcycLes: 49. 

BUILDING MATERIALS: 13. 

CANNING EQUIPMENT: 2. 

CHEMICALS: 12, 21, 24. 

CLOTHING: 1, 5. 7, 9, 17, 20, 23. 

DENTAL AND SURGICAL EQUIPMENT: 1, 37, 41. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES: 11. 


13, 14; 18, 30. 
FaTs AND Ons: 25. 
FoopsTUFFs: 1, 25, 34. 
FURNITURE: 6, 52. 
GLASSWARE: 9, 17. 
HARDWARE: 17, 28. 
HIDES AND SKINS: 19. 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES: 5, 9, 14, 28, 36. 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT: 8, 13. 
INSECTICIDES: 29. 
INSTRUMENTS: 11, 22, 37. 
IRON AND STEEL: 4, 21, 50. 
LEATHER Goons: 1, 7, 19. 
MACHINERY: 
BoTTrLe FILuinc: 45. 
BUTCHER’s: 31. 
CONCRETE Propucts: 15. 
GENERAL: 1. 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES: 38 
LABELING: 45. 
PACKAGING: 39. 
PRINTING: 16. 
STEEL SHEETS: 35. 
WIRE: 48. 
MARINE EQUIPMENT: 8, 11. 
Motors: 14. 
OFFICE SUPPLIES: 40. 
OPTICAL EQUIPMENT: 22. 


PaPER: 16, 27. 

PHARMACEUTICALS: 5, 21, 37 
PLATE Guass: 13, 33, 43. 
PRINTING SUPPLIES: 4, 16 

RADIO AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
REFRIGERATORS: 46 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT: 13, 38 
£EEDs: 1, 29. 

SPORTING Goons: 1, 4, 42 
Textuzs: 1, 5, 7, 9, 138, 1 
TOILET PREPARATIONS: 5, 23, 40 
TOOLS, MACHINE: 13, 24, 28 
Toys: 1, 28 


13, 44 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Alfredo Ezequiel Basualdo 
Avenida Callao, 433, Buenos Aires, is inter- 
ested in securing agencies for DENTAL SUPPLIES 
X-RAY APPARATUS, IRON AND MACHINERY FOR 
CONSTRUCTION, CANNED FOOD, LADIES’ HANDBAGS, 
WOOL CLOTHING, LEATHER SHOES AND GLOVES 
SPORTING GOODS, TOYS, DOLLS, SEEDS, DRY GIN, 
CHAMPAGNE, VERMOUTH. He is presently in 
this country. U.S. mail address: Fifth Av- 
enue Hotel, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

2. Australia—Ronald J. S. Muir, General 
Secretary, Queensland Cane Growers’ Council 
Brisbane, Queensland is interested in 
MECHANICAL CANE HARVESTING, AGRICULTURE IN 
GENERAL, AND IN THE CANNING INDUSTRY. TO 
arrive: November 4, via New York. Length 
of visit: 3 to 4 months. U.S. mail address 
c/o Australian Legation, 3117 Woodland 
Drive, Washington, D. C Itinerary: New 
York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, New Orleans, Milwaukee, San Francisco 

3. Australia—Charles Thomas Govan 
Smith, representing Liberty Motors Australia 
Pty. Ltd., 140 Queen Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in AUTOMOBILES, TRACTORS 
AND AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY To arrive 
November 15, via San Francisco. Length of 
visit: 4 to 5 weeks. U.S. mail addres c/o 
Harry D. Dodge, Graham Page International 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, New York, Washington, D. C 

4. Brazil—Carmine Giorgio, Rua Consel- 
heiro Romalho 970, Sao Paulo, representing 
Produtos Quimicos Guarani, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in PRINTING INK FOR LABELS AND TIN 
CANS, LITHOGRAPHING MACHINERY AND ACCES- 
SORIES, TINPLATE, SPORTING GOODS To arrive 
October 25, via Miami Length of visit: 3 
months. U.S. mail address: c/o Mr. Marco 
Giorgio, 244 Kings Highway, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago 

5. Colombia—Senora Matilde R. de Ramery 
Carrera Novena, 1560, Bogota, is interested in 
securing agencies for TEXTILE FABRICS OF COT- 
TON, RAYON, AND WOOL; COSMETICS; PHARMA- 
CEUTICALS; STOCKINGS (ESPECIALLY NYLON 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR; ENAMELED KITCHEN UTEN- 
SILS; COSTUME JEWELRY. She is now in this 
country until November 15. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: Apartment 1-S, 3604 Broadway, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York and vicinity 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Eire—Denis McCarthy, representing 
O’Dea & Co., Ltd., Wolf Tone Street, Dublin, 
is interested in BEDDING, FURNITURE, AND FLOOR 
COVERINGS Was to arrive: October 28, via 
New York. Leneth of visit: 2 months. U.S 
mail address: c/o Irish Consul General, 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: Washington, Chicago, San Francisco. 

7. England—V. R. Galzy, representing Cie 
Francaise de 1’Afrique Occidentale, 75 Whit- 
worth St., Manchester, England, is interested 
in the purchase of COTTON AND RAYON FABRICS, 
MEN’S AND WOMEN’S APPAREL, FOOTWEAR, HO- 


SIERY. He is presently in this country untij 
December 15. U.S. mail address: c/o PF p 
Gaskell, 1 Broadway, New York City. Itiner. 
ary: New York City and vicinity 

8. Liberia—Hendrik Brasser, Broad St 
Monrovia, representing firm of Sami A, Wah. 
hab, P. O. Box 51, Water St., Monrovia, igs in. 
terested in INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
EQUIPMENT, ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT, AUTOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT, MARINE EQUIPMENT, AND GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE. Was to arrive: November ] 
via New York. Length of visit: 4 months 
U. S. mail address: c/o J. V. Cremonin, 9 
State Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Boston, Cleveland. : 

9. Mexico—Pedro Garnier of Pedro Garnier 
& Cia, Ciudad Obregon, Conora, and Mier y 
Pesado, 119a, Mexico, D. F., is interesting in 
securing agencies for TEXTILE FABRICS AND Ap- 
PAREL, CHINA AND GLASSWARE, HOUSEHOLD ap- 
PLIANCES. He is presently in this country 
until November 15. U. S. mail address: ¢/o 
Marlton Hotel, Eighth Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Itinerary: New York 
and vicinity 

10. Norway—Torleiv Corneliussen of Tor- 
leiv S. Corneliussen A/S, Raadhusgaten 23, 
Oslo, is interested in everything related to 
AIRPLANES, AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT, GARAGES 
To arrive: October 22, via New York. Length 
of visit: 6 months U. S. mail address: ¢/o 
Commander Unger-Vetlesen 1 Beekman 
Place, New York 

World Trade 
prepared 

11. Norway—S. H. Lundh, Akersgaten 7 
(P.O. Box 860), Oslo, is interested in connec- 
tions for SMALL DIESEL MARINE ENGINES AND 
DIESEL ELECTRIC UNITS, CONCRETE WEIGHANG 
EQUIPMENT, GAGES AND MEASURING INSTRU- 
MENTS FOR POWER INSTALLATIONS AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC USE; ELECTRICAL FIXTURES. To arrive: 
October 25, via New York. U. S. mall ad- 
dress: c/o Royal Norwegian Purchasing 
Agency, 24 State Street, New York City 
Length of visit: 2 or 3 months. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Boston, Cleveland 
Chicag 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

12. Norway—Petter Endresen, Munkeng- 
veien 7, Heggeli, Oslo, representing A/S Ani- 
lin, Tordenskjoldsplass 3,*‘Oslo, is interested 
in purchasing DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS FOR 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY. To arrive: November 20, 
1945, via New York. Length of visit: 1 
month. U.S. mail address: c/o E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 
Itinerary: New York and Wilmington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

13. Palestine—Habib D. Sahhar, represent- 
ing Arabian Star Trading Co. Ltd., P. O. Bor 
54, Nablus, is interested in the purchase of 
and representation for BUILDING, ELECTRICAL 
AND SANITARY MATERIALS, INDUSTRIAL AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL MACHINERY AND TOOLS, PLATE GLASS, 
RADIOS AND PARTS, CROCKERY, SILVERWARE, TEX- 
TILES AND YARN. He is presently in this coun- 
try for an indefinite stay. U.S. mail address: 
c/o Barclay’s Bank, 120 Broadway, New York 
City 

14. Portgual—A. Cunha Machado, P. Reé- 
tauradores, 47, 3°-E., Lisboa, is interested in 
ELECTRIC MATERIALS, MOTORS, EQUIPMENT, 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES, HYDROELECTRIC GENER- 
ATING EQUIPMENT. He is presently in this 
country until December 1. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: c/o Room 1989 Commodore Hotel, 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

15. South Africa—Christian Thomas Bailie, 
40 Green Street, Port Elizabeth, representing 
Bailie’s Cement Works (Pty.) Ltd., and The 


Directory Report being 
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| Australians Study U. S. 
Meat and Fruit 
Business 


Representatives of the Queens- 
land Meat Industry Board (Aus- 
tralia) have recently arrived in 
this country to study American 
processes of slaughtering, refriger- 
ation, packing, storage, shipment, 
and distribution of meat and meat 
products. The delegation is also 
interested in modern methods of 
transportation and handling of 
fruits and other perishable prod- 
ucts by rail and by air. The group 
expects to be in this country for 
about 3 months and plans to visit 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Se- 
attle, Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
Buffalo, Washington, D.C., Topeka, 
St. Louis, and Kansas City. The 
Queensland Meat Industry Board 
is a State government organiza- 
tion, operated as a public utility, 
regulating the meat industry in 
Queensland. Thomas’ Stanley 
Hope, who heads the delegation, 
may be reached “ec Australian 
Legation, Washington, D. C. 























Dominion Construction Co., is interested in 
the purchase of MACHINERY FOR THE MANU- 
PACTURE OF CONCRETE PRODUCTS. Was to ar- 
rive: end of October, probably via New York 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: c/o Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

16, South Africa—O. J. Bekker, Business 
Manager of “Die Vaderland’, Johannesburg, 
is interested in PRINTING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT, PAPER AND PRINTING SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS. Was to arrive: about November 
1, via New York. U. 8S. mail address: c/o 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 67 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York and vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17. South Africa—Itzik Charchat, repre- 
senting African Importers, 207 Eastern 
Province Bldg., Main Street, Port Elizabeth 
is interested in all classes of TEXTILES, ESPE- 
CIALLY PIECE GOODS; WOMEN’S WEAR, HABER- 
DASHERY, HARDWARE, GLASSWARE, LINOLEUM 
He is presently in this country for a visit 
of 3 months. U.S. mail address: c/o Bar- 
Clays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York City, 
or Hotel New Yorker, Eighth Avenue at 
Thirty-Fourth Street. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago 

18. South Africa—-A. Natas, representing 
Globe Electrical Co. (Pty) Ltd. 72 Troye 
Street, Johannesburg, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for ELEC- 
TRICAL APPLIANCES AND MATERIAL FOR ELEC- 
TRICAL INSTALLATION, TUBING SWITCH EOXES, 
SWITCHES, PLUGS, AND SIMILAR LINES. TO ar- 
tive: November 1, via New York. Length of 
visit: 2 months. U. 8. mail address: c/o 
“American Exporter,” 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

19. South Africa—Augustine James Toole, 
151 Adderley Street, Port Elizabeth, is in- 
terested in buying anything pertaining to 
footwear and tanning industries. To arrive: 
Probably December or January. Length of 
Visit: 1 month. U. S. mail address: c/o 
Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York; Everett, Mass.: 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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20. Sweden—Philip Sten Horwitz, Man- 
aging Director of Gustaf Horwitz AB., 5-B 
Strandvagen, Stockholm, is interested in 
TEXTILES, KNIT GOODS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
CORSETS, BRASSIERES, LADIES’ DRESSES, AND AL~ 
LIED LINES. Was to arrive: latter part of 
October. U.S. mail address: c/o U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 130 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, BoSton, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. 

21. Sweden—Ludvig E. Matthias, repre- 
senting Handels AB. Ultramare, 4 Arsenals- 
gatan, Stockholm, is interested in FeErTI- 
LIZERS, CHEMICALS (INDUSTRIAL), PHARMACEU- 
TICAL PRODUCTS, METALS. He is presently in 
this country for a visit of 1 month. U. S. 
mail address: c/o Bossert Hotel, Brooklyn, 
M.S. 

22. Sweden—Joseph Nagler, representing 
AB. Karnaz, Katarinavagen 22, Stockholm, 
is interested in securing agencies for auTo- 
MOBILE ACCESSORIES, INCLUDING ELECTRICAL 
PARTS, BODY PARTS, POLISH, TOOLS, PISTON 
RINGS, HEATERS, TIRE-REPAIR EQUIPMENT, AU- 
TOMOBILE INSTRUMENTS, WHEELS, GASKETS, 
BUSHINGS, BODY PLATE, BUS FITTINGS, CLOTH 
AND LEATHER UPHOLSTERY; WATCHES, ALARM 
CLOCKS, EYEGLASS LENSES, OPTICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS, WATCH BRACELETS. He is presently in 
this country until December 15. U.S. mail 
address: c/o Mr. Emanuel Langer, 302 West 
Seventy-ninth Street, New York City. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Lansing, Milwaukee. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. Sweden—-Glaes W. Zethraeus, Man- 
aging Director of AB Claude J. Zethraeus, 
9-A Hollandaregatan, Stockholm, previously 
listed in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 20, is also interested in comsBs; TOOTH- 
BRUSHES; STOCKINGS; YARNS, COTTON, RAYON, 
AND WOOL; COTTON POPLIN; AND WOOL GABAR- 
DINE. He is presently in this country for a 
visit of 3 months. 

24. Turkey—Hilmi Bayindirli, representing 
Cukurova Ithalat ve Ihracat T. A. S., Istan- 
bul, is interested in the purchase of and rep- 
resentation for FARM MACHINERY, MACHINE 
TOOLS, CHEMICALS, TRACTORS, COTTON GINNING. 
He is presently in this country for a visit of 
four or five months. U.S. mail address: “ 
Turkish Consulate, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 

25. Venezuela—Jaime Raventos  Vinals, 
Apartado 1512, Caracas, is interested in RICE 
MEAL, SUGAR, MATCHES, TALLOW, STEARIN, FLAT 
GLASS, BREAKFAST FOOD (CEREALS). He is pres- 
‘ntly in this country until November 3. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Export Opportunities 


26. Belgium—Werner Beirens, 368 Chaussee 
de Courtrai, Ghent, is interested in purchas- 
ing MIXED BLANKETS, 50 PERCENT WOOL AND 50 
PERCENT COTTON, KNOWN AS “‘TRADE BLANKETS” 
FOR AFRICA; wt. 1 kg. 600—-dim. 1.50 m x 1.90 
m., gray or khaki; blue-stripe border, 3 em. 
wide and 20 cm. from each end; dynamomet- 
ric resistance on bands of 5 x 25 em., not less 
than 18 kg. warp and 16 kg. woof; also mixed 
blankets, without resistance. 

27. Belgium—Cartonnages Nova, 92, Ave- 
nue Albert, Brussels, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for SPECIAL opoR- 
LESS CARDBOARD FOR PACKING (WEIGHT BETWEEN 
650 TO 1,800 GRAMS TO THE SQUARE METER); 
CARDBOARD FOR PACKING OF FOODSTUFFS (WEIGHT 
BETWEEN 250 TO 650 GRAMS TO THE SQUARE 
METER), WHITE OR COLORED, ORDINARY, WATER- 
PROOF, FIREPROOF; all these cardboards should 
be ready for printing. 

28. Belgium—Société Cooperative Cobeli- 
mex, 37, rue Henri Maus, Brussels, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for HARDWARE IN GENERAL, HOUSEHOLD UTEN- 
SILS, SMALL TOOLS, TOYS. 

29. Belgium—Comptoir D’Achat & De 
Vente Du Boerenbond Belge, 24, rue des Re- 
collets, Louvain, is interested in the purchase 
of and representation for all types of pHy- 
TOPHARMACEUTICALS (FUNGICIDES AND INSECTI- 
CIDES), AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, FODDER SEED. 

30. Belgium—S. A. Electromecanique, 19, 
rue Lambert Crickx, Brussels, is interested in 
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the purchase of and representation for PoRT- 
ABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS. 

31. Belgium—Etablissements Janssen & 
Goossens S. A., 41 rue Dumont, Deurne-Ant- 
werp, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for all types of BUTCHER’S MA- 
CHINERY, AUTOMATIC SCALES, REFRIGERATOR 
COMPRESSORS, BUTCHER’S CIRCULAR-SLICING 
BLADES, BREAD CUTTERS, POTATO-PEELING MA- 
CHINERY; CASH REGISTERS. 

32. Belgium—Etablissements Landuyt- 
Wuyts, Eecloo, is interested in the purchase of 
and representation for ALL KINDS OF ACCESSO- 
RIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY: (@) SPINNING— 
SLIDERS, SPINDLES, CONTROLLERS, SPINNING 
RINGS; (Db) WEAVING—SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, PIN- 
CAPS, METALLIC RAILS, STRETCHERS, AND SPRINGS; 
RUBBER V BELTS SIMILAR TO TEXROPE AND PUL- 
LEYS FOR SAME; FLAT RUBBER AND WOVEN BELTS. 

33. Belgium—Etablissements M. Rons- 
mans, 17 rue Peter Benoit, Brussels, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SILVERED GLASS 
MIRROR REFLECTORS. 

34. Belgium—Fabrique Nationale de Pates 
Alimentaires PAX S. A., 479, Chaussee de 
Jette, Brussels, is interested in the purchase 
of and representation for FOODSTUFFS, ESPE- 
CIALLY BISCUITS AND WHEAT AND RICE SEMO- 
LINAS, CHEESE, ALL FOODSTUFFS DERIVED FROM 
CEREALS. 

35. Belgium—Laminoirs De L’Ourthe, S. A., 
Sauheid-lez-Chenec, is interested in purchase 
of and representation for TRAIN OF ROLLS FOR 
ROLLING MILLS, TYPE TRIO; MACHINES FOR ROLL- 
ING THIN STEEL SHEETS. 

36. Belgium—Poelerie Jean Giesen, Ren- 
kin-Fey, Succ., 133-135, rue du Marteau Ver- 
viers, is interested in the purchase and rep- 


(Continued on p. 55) 











Machinery and Materials 
for Chile’s Housing 
Construction 


The Caja HabitaciOn (Housing 
Authority) of Santiago, Chile, is 
interested in the purchase of ma- 
chinery and materials used by the 
construction (housing) industry in 
Chile. Sr. A. Alcaino, the Vice 
President of the Housing Au- 
thority, is now in this country for 
the purpose of interviewing United 
States manufacturers of such ma- 
chinery and materials. Among the 
machinery items which the Caja 
HabitaciOn expects to purchase 
are the following: 


Woodworking machinery, stationary 
and portable. 

Gravel-screening plants, aggregate 
bins, etc. 

Concrete mixers, 5 to 7 cubic feet, 
gasoline or electric motor powered. 

Concrete-block-making machinery, 
semiportable. 

Concrete-pipe-making 
semiportable. 

Floor-tile-making machinery, semi- 
portable. 

Paint-spraying outfits. 

Demolition tools, pneumatic. 

Centrifugal pumps, electric. 

Wire-nail-making machines. 

Dump trucks and station wagons. 

Builders’ hardware. 

Blocks, tackle, etc. 


machinery, 


Sr. Alcaino will be available to 
callers after November 20 until the 
end of January, and can be reached 
c/o Jacob Crane, National Housing 
Agency, 1600 Eye Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Telephone: Executive 
4160, Extension 653. 
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Oversea SURPLUS Disposal © 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


November 10, 1945 





Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 


The eight Field Commissioner offices 
handling oversea war surplus disposal 
have been advised by Commissioner 
Thomas B. McCabe to continue their 
functions unabated as field offices of the 
new Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
under an order of the State Department. 

Mr. McCabe, appointed Special Assist- 
ant to Secretary of State Byrnes and 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, told 
his Field Commissioners that the ma- 
chinery of oversea surplus disposal al- 
ready established by him as Army-Navy 
Liquidation Commissioner would remain 
in effect but pointed out that the State 
Department order, as required under re- 
cent Executive Order of President Tru- 
man, will make for an acceleration and 
centralization of all oversea surplus-dis- 
posal activities. 

“This unity of foreign economic opera- 
tions under the State Department is a 
great step forward and challenges all of 
us with new fields of opportunity in the 
most advantageous disposal of oversea 
surplus, both to the American public and 
to all the nations who will be our cus- 
tomers,” Mr. McCabe stated. “This uni- 
fication will permit thorough integration 
of all our disposal interests abroad as well 
as centralizing in one office in the State 
Department all the necessary elements 
for negotiating the final liquidation of 
our foreign war accounts, including 
lend-lease. This transfer gives our office 
a comprehensive grasp of the problem 
hitherto impossible.” 

The State Department order placed the 
former Office of the Army-Navy liquida- 
tions Commissioner and its personnel 
here and abroad under State Depart- 
ment authority, as provided in Presi- 
dent Truman’s Executive Order of 
September 27, 1945, which also trans- 
ferred a large part of Foreign Economic 
Administration activity to the State De- 
partment for inclusion under the new 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. 

“It will be possible to combine many of 
the activities and personnel of the Lend- 
Lease Division of FEA and OANLC, both 
in Washington and in the foreign field, 
and thus bring about a more efficient 
and unified operation,’ Mr. McCabe 
explained. 

The order stipulated that “there is 
hereby established an Office of Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner which shall be 
administered by the Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner under the general direc- 
tion of the Secretary, reporting to him 
through the Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs.” 

It stated further that “the Office shall 
be responsible for taking necessary 
action (based on prevailing foreign pol- 
icy) on the continuing phases of prob- 
lems in connection with the functions of 
lend-lease, surplus war property, and 


liberated-area requirements transferred 
to the Department of State under the 
terms of Executive Order $630.” 

Created early this year under jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretaries of War and the 
Navy, the Army-Navy Liquidation Com- 
missioner’s Office gradually expanded 
from a small staff in Washington to a 
world-wide organization with field offices 
in London, Paris, Rome, Cairo, Teheran, 
New Delhi, and most recently, Manila, 
P. I., and Recife, Brazil. The actual 
oversea-surplus sales are conducted by 
the Field Commissioners at each office, 
who have been delegated wide authority 
to make sales by Commissioner McCabe, 
whose Washington office is largely super- 
visory and policy-making. 

John K. Howard, Boston lawyer, 
insurance executive, banker, and soldier, 
has joined the FLC for duties as Central 
Field Commissioner in the Pacific, Mr. 
McCabe has announced. 

Mr. Howard, now in Washington for 
consultations, will leave for the Pacific 
within the next 2 weeks to replace H. 
Wendell Endicott, Senior Consultant to 
the Commissioner who has been Acting 
Central Field Commissioner, with head- 
quarters at Manila. Mr. Endicott, Di- 
rector of Sears-Roebuck on leave, will 
return to his FLC duties in Washington. 

“We are most fortunate in obtaining a 
leader of Mr. Howard's capabilities and 
broad practical experience to head up 
the Pacific disposals,”’” Mr. McCabe said. 
“The Pacific, where surplus is scattered 
on hundreds of islands over thousands of 
miles of water, offers many special dis- 
posal problems, and I believe Mr. How- 
ard, who has already seen service in the 
Pacific, will be the person to cope with 
them.” 

Mr. Howard's business and military 
connections include: Member of the law 
firm of Gason, Snow, Rice and Boyd, 
Boston, from 1919 to December 1941; 
president of the American Investment 
Securities Co., executive vice president 
of the Columbian National Life Insur- 
ance Co., a director of various corpora- 
tions, among which are the National 
Rockland Bank, Incorporated Investors, 
Policy Holders Insurance Co., and trus- 
tee of the Massachusetts Savings Bank 
and various other public and private 
trusts; a captain in World War I with 8 
months’ service in France. Commis- 
sioned a lieutenant colonel in 1941, pro- 
moted to a colonel in February 1943, he 
was active in organization of the Provost 
Marshal General's Office; was Chief of 
the Civilian and State Troops Branch of 
the Division of Internal Security; organ- 
ized the school and prepared curriculum 
to teach the integration of action of Fed- 
eral and State troops for internal security 
in the First Service Command Tactical 
School and was commandant of this 
school for a year and a half; command- 


ing officer of all Army programs at Har. 
vard for 8 months; placed on inactive 
status to assume deputy directorship of 
a laboratory of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development in ETO for ¢ 
months; then made Executive of the op- 
erations of the Office of Scientific Re. 
search and Development in the Pacific 
Ocean Areas, with headquarters at Hono. 
lulu. a post he held until coming to Fic 

Mr. Howard has a Bachelor of Science 
degree from Harvard, 1915, and a degree 
from Harvard Law School, 1917. He isa 
member of the National Bar Association 
and the Massachusetts Bar and is a past 
president of the New England Museum 
of Natural History. 

It was announced at the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner's office in Paris 
that 5,000 surplus jeeps ranging in price 
from $300 to $1,300 were offered for sale 
in the latest special-offerings catalog is- 
sued by the Foreign Liquidation Commis. 
sioner in Europe. 

Awaiting disposal in England and 
France, the jeeps are part of a huge 
batch of vehicles for which the FLC igs 
asking a price total of nearly $6,000,000. 
This, plus the $92,000,000 asked for the 
1,667 locomotives placed on sale, has 
boosted the total declared surplus in 
Europe to $170,000,000 

Four thousand of the jeeps are in 
France and the remaining 1,000 in Eng- 
land. In addition to the jeeps, offered 
for sale in England are 400 ambulances, 
a thousand l1-ton two-wheel cargo 
trailers, and 150 solo motorcycles. These 
vary in condition from “new” to “used, 
repair required, poor.” The FLC has 
priced this entire lot of vehicles in Eng- 
land at $1,842,357. 

In the consignment of vehicles offered 
for sale in France are 257 command-and- 
reconnaissance cars and 151 ambulances. 
The total price of these vehicles and 
4000 jeeps in the French depots is 
$4,132,807. 

Three important offerings involving 
transportation items needed to help keep 
thousands of European trucks on the 
road consist of automotive equipment 
such as generators, carburetors, and 
truck wheels, priced at $123,482 in the 
new special-offerings catalog; 175,000 
tires priced at $2,316,968; and 753 truck 
engine assemblies with a catalog value 
of $145,201. 

Other items offered in the catalog are 
nine 6-ton Diesel cranes located in Bel- 
gium and priced at $187,264; six com- 
mercial-laundry washing machines and 
six clothes dryers stored in England and 
priced at $6,000 and $6,300 each, respec- 
tively: and gasoline-testing equipment 
priced at $20,000. Additional lots of mil- 
lions of batteries of all types, warehou 
in France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands, have been put on sale. 

(Continued on p. 55) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Norway 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Oslo) 


The manufacture of goods in Norway 
and their distribution through normal 
trade channels is slowly improving, as 
foreign raw materials and supplies be- 
come available. The supply of con- 
sumers’ goods is still inadequate to meet 
essential needs. This condition is a 
dangerous one in view of the threat of 
inflation inherent in the current credit 
situation, which persists despite the 
measures recently taken to limit public 
purchasing power. 

By the middle of October the food 
supply had improved greatly. Sufficient 
wheat is assured until the next crop 
is harvested, the rationing of fresh fish 
has ceased, and the rationing of potatoes 
and fresh vegetables ended on November 
1. The ration of edible fats has been 
increased from 30 grams to 40 grams per 
day per capita by an increase in the al- 
lowance of margarine and herring oil, 
although that of butter has been re- 
duced. The supply of brown sugar is 
expected to increase during November, 
deliveries from Danish factories having 
commenced. The per capita coffee ration 
was increased to 50 grams per week in 
October. Meat is scarce, but an early 
improvement is expected to result from 
domestic slaughtering. Although sup- 
plies of leaf tobacco are ample, the 
monthly per capita ration of tobacco 
products will probably be limited to 250 
or 300 grams until the end of this year, 
because of a shortage of skilled labor. 

The improved coal supply for industry 
and transportation has released sufficient 
firewood for most essential residential 
heating, which will be permitted after 
October 15. A prolonged drought will 
probably force the retention of rationing 
of electric power. 

Stocks of petroleum products are suf- 
ficient for essential purposes. Driving 
for pleasure is still prohibited, to con- 
Serve automobiles, tires, and batteries 
and to avoid the loss of foreign exchange. 
Importers of petroleum products are now 
pooling orders through an importers’ 
committee under Government super- 
Vision—as an interim arrangement be- 
tween complete Government control and 
private importation. The present gov- 
ernmental control consists primarily in 
the rationing of foreign exchange. The 
retail price of gasoline is 1.08 crowns 
per liter (about $0.82 per gallon). Of 
this price, 0.95 crown represents a tax. 
the proceeds of which are used mainly to 
subsidize the processing of wood fuel for 
automotive producer-gas generators. 
Government Officials anticipate that the 
Price will be reduced to 0.50 crown by the 
beginning of 1946, when producer gas is 


expected to be replaced by gasoline as 
fuel, making the subsidy unnecessary. 

The most serious problem in con- 
sumers’ goods is the shortage of leather 
footwear and textile manufactures. Al- 
though supplies of raw cotton and wool 
in excess of spinning capacity are avail- 
able, it is extremely difficult to secure 
yarn, piece goods, and ready-made 
garments abroad. 

Supplies of building materials have 
improved. Lumber stocks are close to 
the prewar normal] level of 200,000 stand- 
ards, and production of cement is ex- 
pected soon to exceed the prewar average 
of 40,000 metric tons per month. The 
need for reconstruction and long-de- 
ferred repairs caused the demand for 
building materials far to exceed the sup- 
ply, however. 

A continued increase in the wholesale 
price level, to September 15, caused the 
Government to extend its price-stabiliz- 
ing subsidy program to sugar, margarine, 
milk, cotton yarn, wool, and firewood, at 
an estimated cost of 63,000,000 crowns 
per annum. 

Imports continue far in excess of ex- 
ports in Norwegian foreign trade. The 
import balance for the period June—Au- 
gust 1945 amounted to 357,100,000 
crowns, as compared with an import 
balance of 406,000,000 crowns for the en- 
tire year 1938. In August imports 
amounted to 144,800,000 crowns ($28,- 
960,000) and exports to only 13,100,000 
crowns ($2,620,000). This situation re- 
sults from the almost complete exhaus- 
tion of retail, wholesale, and industrial 
inventories during the war. Currently, 
foodstuffs account for about 70 percent 
of total imports, compared to 16 percent 
in 1938. 

The Labor Party, which was victorious 
in the parliamentary elections on Octo- 
ber 8, is committed to the introduction of 
legislation for creating state monopolies 
for petroleum products, coal and coke, 
cattle feed, coffee, sugar, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and insurance. Local importers do 
not anticipate a change in the announced 
Government policy to return the bulk of 
foreign trade to private channels. 

On October 15 the Government war- 
time shipping agency ‘‘Nortraship” re- 
turned the Norwegian ships remaining in 
its hands to the original owners. A Gov- 
ernment Board of Management, ap- 
pointed from the Ship Owners Associa- 
tion, will coordinate the operations of 
the fleet and administer its pooled earn- 
ings as long as the United Maritime Au- 
thority continues its operations. Nor- 
wegian ship owners appear to be appre- 
hensive of demoralizing competition from 
the anticipated world surplus of tonnage 
after the U. M. A. dissolves, and Associa- 
tion officials state that they would wel- 
come an international shipping pool, to 


be organized and managed by private 
shipping interests. 

The Government program to improve 
the Norwegian currency and banking sit- 
uation has proceeded smoothly. Of the 
1,403,000,000 crowns in Bank of Norway 
notes outstanding on September 8, 1,273,- 
000,000 crowns had been presented for 
reconversion by September 22. It is 
estimated that an additional 30,000,000 
crowns remain to be received from Finn- 
mark (northernmost Norway) and from 
abroad. Thus about 100,000,000 crowns 
of the old notes will be demonetized. 

Only 890,000,000 crowns of new notes 
had been issued by September 22, re- 
sulting in a reduction of note circulation 
of about 37 percent, the unused balance 
being deposited in the owners’ names in 
a restricted “National Deposit Account.” 
Bank officials expect circulation to return 
to the 1,400,000,000-crown level shortly, 
however. 

The currency conversion accelerated 
the decline in prices of securities (except 
Government bonds). Unofficial indexes 
of prices of securities of various kinds 
were as follows, on October 12, 1945 (May 


7, 1945=100): 

Security Index 
Se ERE TCR 
0 ee erae ae a ene 74.1 
Whaling -_---- ak Segsavaniicracts ipl ayaa aiescti lear 85.2 
EE ids echvicridien area tuaddhanbiehcethenk enaeehateaenne 89.2 
pe ER ee Pe ee a pny ge 78.2 
CEUIIIIIINS DE ii id ct eecdnie 98.8 


The abnormal import balance has in- 
creased the demand for a lower external 
value of the crown, to favor the revival of 
export industries. 


Denmark 
(From the U. S. Legation, Copenhagen) 


During August 1945 industrial produc- 
tion in Denmark increased, the index for 
such activity rising to 81 for the month, 
as compared to 76 for July (1935=100). 
Improvement was shown in all branches 
except clothing, in which production de- 
creased slightly in August. 

A further slight decline in wholesale 
prices was recorded for the month of 
September, by reason of lower prices for 
vegetable foodstuffs, fuel and mineral 
oils, and textiles. The index figure for 
September was 209 (1935=100), as com- 
pared with 211 for August and 218 for 
September 1944. 

Since the conclusion in August of a 
wage agreement between the Employers’ 
Association and the Trade Unions, which 
raised the wages paid to all workers, the 
labor market has been relatively quiet. 
Preliminary statistics indicate that un- 
employment among organized workers 
during August was 6.2 percent, compared 
with 5.9 percent in July and 1.9 percent, 
the low record, in August 1944. 
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Danish import trade is being slowly 
resumed. Denmark has practically no 
foreign exchange available for purchases 
outside the sterling area. A sterling 
credit is being accumulated from agricul- 
tural exports to the United Kingdom, but 
shortage of goods sharply limits imports 
from that source. To facilitate the im- 
portation of what can be obtained from 
British exporters, Danish trade circles 
have made repeated appeals to the au- 
thorities for a relaxation, insofar as im- 
ports from the sterling area are con- 
cerned, of the rigid import restrictions 
which are in force in Denmark. This 
action has now resulted in a considerable 
relaxation in these restrictions. 

Although imports of certain products, 
chiefly essential raw materials, will con- 
tinue in the form of joint purchases 
through the trade organizations, under 
the new regulations a wide range of 
products now can be imported by private 
firms, with import allocations based on 
their prewar imports of these goods. For 
other goods (except luxuries) , for which 
there are no limitations on exports by the 
Allied allocation authorities, import per- 
mits are granted to all applicants re- 
gardless of the character or volume of 
their previous imports, but with the pro- 
vision that they must furnish evidence 
that they can actually obtain the goods 
in question from exporters within the 
sterling area. New importers may par- 
ticipate in imports on the same basis as 
established importers. 

Two measures have been passed by the 
Danish Parliament providing for Gov- 
ernment subsidies for butter and pork 
producers for the period from October 
1945 to September 30, 1946. The meas- 
ure regarding butter is in some respects 
a continuation of a price-support pro- 
gram which has been in effect since 
December 1941, whereas the pork meas- 
ure is a new development in Danish Gov- 
ernment aid to agriculture. Funds to 
cover the butter subsidy will be provided 
partly through taxes on exports and on 
sales to consuming industries and partly 
by Government subsidy. In the case of 
pork, there will be no direct levy on 
domestic consumers to provide funds for 
supporting the price of export bacon. 
It is estimated that each of these sub- 
sidies will cost about 20,000,000 crowns. 

Heavy special expenditures during the 
months since the German surrender on 
May 5 are expected to increase the deficit 
in the Danish Government budget for 
the current fiscal year (from April 1, 
1945, to March 31, 1946) to between 
300,000,000 and 500,000,000 crowns, as 
compared with an originally estimated 
deficit of 143,400,000 crowns. These ad- 
ditional expenditures were for military 
purposes, labor and social measures, 
grants to the resistance movement, com- 
pensation to victims of the German occu- 
pation, and expenses in connection with 
German refugees. A further increase in 
expenditures is anticipated during the 
fiscal year 1946-47, and the deficit for 
that year is estimated at 506,800,000 
crowns.- This increase is accounted for 
chiefly by additional expenditures for 
the reequipment and expansion of the 
army and navy, and for labor and social 
measures. (The Danish crown is at 
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The Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, which was discontinued follow- 
ing our entry into the war, was 
resumed early in 1945. As before, 
it is issued in parts, each covering 
a major industry or a group of | 
associated industries. Coverage in- 
cludes both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
reports are illustrated. 

Part 4, pictured above, deals 
with the electrical equipment in- 
dustry. It is available on sub- 
scription or single copy basis; $1.50 
a year, 5 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions may be entered with the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., or with any 
of the Departments’s Field Offices, 
a list of which appears on the in- 
side front cover. Checks should be 
made payable to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 





Releases which have already ap- 
peared in this part are listed below: 
INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 
Part 4. ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 

MENT 
ELECTRONICS IN CUBA. 
ELECTRONICS IN MEXICO. 
Write for a sample copy 

















present valued at slightly more than 
$0.20.) 

The financial result of the closed ac- 
counts for the fiscal year 1944-45 showed 
a deficit of 11,300,000 crowns, which is 
an improvement of 29,500,000 crowns 
compared with the deficit of 40,800,000 
crowns originally estimated in the budget 
for that year. 

Effective October 2, the Danish cen- 
sorship of postal, telegraph, and tele- 
phone communications with foreign 
countries was discontinued, with the 
provision that censorship will be main- 
tained insofar as communications with 
Germany, Austria, and Japan are con- 
cerned when connections with these 
countries have been reestablished 
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Italy 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rome) 


Economic news in early October fore. 
cast important developments in the Near 
future affecting the conduct of Italian 
foreign trade and the solution of Italy's 
immediate employment and wage prob- 
lems. 

Press and other sources have reported 
the draft of two projected decrees by the 
International Committee for Recon. 
struction which, if approved, would 
greatly change the outlook for Italian 
foreign trade. The first proposes an 
Undersecretariat for Foreign Trade at 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 
thus unifying numerous trade and ex- 
change functions now dispersed among 
several ministries and Government agen. 
cies. This Undersecretariat would issue 
import and export licenses to private 
traders, and licenses permitting jm. 
ports (1) not involving transfer of for- 
eign exchange, (2) resulting from private 
compensation arrangements, and (3) 
consisting of raw materials for domestic 
manufacture on commission. The pro. 
jected establishment of a licensing sys- 
tem similar to the prewar one is viewed 
as pointing to the resumption in the near 
future of private trade 

The second draft proposes an equaliza- 
tion fund to enable the Sale abroad of 
many products which, on account of high 
domestic costs, could not find a foreign 
market. To combat export-price reduc- 
tion through Government subsidy, it is 
proposed that a price-equalization fund 
be established into which Italian im- 
porters will pay a 100-percent overprice 
on the value of their imports and out of 
which Italian exporters will be paid an 
overprice at the same rate on their 
exports. 

Under these drafts, the Interministe- 
rial Committee for Reconstruction as- 
sumes responsibility for coordination of 
import plans of the various Government 
ministries in the light of reconstruction 
needs, for determination of exportable 
surpluses, and for advising on foreign- 
trade policies and problems. Provision 


is also made for freer private trade 
through revocation of monopoly con- 
cessions formerly granted to certain 


agencies or corporations for the import 
or export of specified commodities. 

According to an announcement of the 
Allied Commission on October 10, trans- 
actional communications with all except 
enemy countries will be permitted to 
merchants and banks, at an early date to 
be announced by the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

Italy has already negotiated commer- 
cial agreements with Switzerland and 
Sweden, and negotiations with Poland, 
Spain, Bulgaria, and Turkey reportedly 
are under way. Imported supplies, 
largely from the United States, are now 
being delivered to northern Italy in a 
limited but steady flow, and there is 
tangible optimism despite the serious 
unemployment expected to continue 
throughout the winter. ; 

The Government decision to subsidize 
inactive workers retained on industrial 
pay rolls in the North until September 
30, 1945, was extended for an indefinite 
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period by a decree of September 28, ap- 
proved by the Council of Ministers fol- 
lowing an agreement reached between 
representatives of industry and labor. 
The present legislation permits the dis- 
missal of certain classes of employees 
hired after July 1, 1943, and establishes 
a 40-hour week. Partially employed in- 
dustrial workers in the North are now to 
receive the regular rates of pay for every 
hour worked, and two-thirds of the wage 
for every hour not worked between a 
minimum of 24 and a maximum of 40 
hours. The former rate for unworked 
hours was three-fourths, on the base of 
a 48-hour week. Milan Province sta- 
stistics (population about 2,000,000) in- 
dicate 35,265 workers completely unem- 
ployed, and list 71,623 as “suspended” 
(receiving 75 percent of their regular 
wages) together with 107,139 workers on 
“reduced hours” (24 - hour - minimum 
week), as of September 30. Registered 
unemployed in Rome Province on the 
same date totaled 18,079, including nearly 
11,000 industrial workers. The Italian 
General Confederation of Labor has re- 
quested that this legislation be made ap- 
plicable also to South and Central Italy, 
where the 48-hour week continues legally 
in effect. Employment by the Allied au- 
thorities on September 1 _ reportedly 
totaled 365,724 persons, a reduction of 
nearly 15,000 from the August 1 figure. 
The expected transfer of North Italy 
from AMG to Italian Government con- 
trol on September 30 has been delayed. 

Unrest due to the high cost of living 
has increased, leading to demands for 
higher wages among industrial workers 
in the North whose take-home pay has 
suffered through the reduced work- 
week, and among State employees and 
pensioners, Many of whom are located 
in Rome where food costs, contrary to 
the general trend, are rising. 

War-damage estimates by the Min- 
istry of Reconstruction, first set at about 
2,000,000,000,000 lire. are now reported 
nearer 3,000,000,000,000 or $30,000,000,- 
000 at the current exchange rate. 

Private industries may now be granted 
loans by credit agencies, upon the au- 
thorization of the Ministry of the Treas- 
ury, up to a total of 3,000,000,000,000 lire 
with the interest rate, term, and extent 
(up to 60 percent) of the State guaranty 
of the loans to be determined in each 
case. Requests must be examined and 
approved by a Coordinating and Control 
Committee representing banking, credit, 
and Government interests. 

The Finance Minister indicated that, 
although the planned currency conver- 
sion may not take place until next spring, 
the Government nevertheless may pro- 
ceed shortly with an emergency tax 
program including a progressive capital 
levy intended “not to burden small capi- 
tal but to hit large capital beyond cer- 
tain limits,” a special tax on capital 
gains during the period 1935-39, and a 
special tax on personal expenditures. 
Furthermore, a series of provisions is 
expected to bolster Provincial and com- 
munal finances. 

In the field of transportation, the 
Principal Rome-Milan railroad run has 
been greatly shortened by completion of 
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work on a second bridge, with a 548- 
meter span, over the Po River at 


Piacenza. 
Chile 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Santiago, Chile) 


Retail sales of textiles of all types 
declined during October. Retailers at- 
tributed this recession to the regular 
post-holiday slump, but noted a tendency 
on the part of buyers to hold off for lower 
prices. Wholesalers reported that stocks 
of both domestic and imported textiles 
continued at a low ebb with no stocks of 
heavier lines, such as velvets, plushes, 
tapestry, and carpeting on hand. Credit 
departments of large stores handling 
household hardware, wearing apparel, 
and similar lines reported a heavy in- 
crease in buying by laborers and persons 
whose positions have been improved by 
higher wage rates and profits. A decided 
decrease was reported, on the other hand, 
in buying by persons on fixed incomes, 
many ranch owners, and others. Indus- 
trial production in general continued at 
about the same level as during the pre- 
ceding 4-week period, but exceeded the 
corresponding period of last year. How- 
ever, production in the glass, coke, metal- 
lurgical, and shoe and leather industries 
was down. Large importers and agents 
of industrial machinery and equipment, 
and heavy consumers’ durable goods, 
noted a decided tendency on the part of 
clients to hold off placing orders because 
they were convinced that prices would 
drop, even in the face of information to 
the contrary from the sources of supply. 

A draft bill which would authorize 
Chile’s adherence to the Bretton Woods 
Monetary Stabilization Fund and Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
was sent to Congress early in October, 
for consideration at the special session 
called for October 15. Vice President 
Duhalde, in his message of transmittal, 
strongly recommended ratification of 
both agreements. In a note to the Fi- 
nance Minister, published at the same 
time, the Board of Directors of the Cen- 
tral Bank of Chile urged entering the 
Monetary Fund at the present exchange 
rate (31 pesos per dollar) and pointed 
out that a lower external value for the 
peso, which has been suggested by cer- 
tain business interests, would result in- 
evitably in a rise in domestic prices and 
costs of production, thus prejudicing 
Chile’s buying position in foreign mar- 
kets. 

The ‘free’ exchange market’s quota- 
tion for the dollar underwent even 
sharper fluctuations in the early part of 
October than had occurred in Septem- 
ber, improving 1.50 pesos in the course 
of a day (from 34 pesos per dollar to 
32.50) and subsequently weakening to 
33.30. On October 16 another sharp 
change in the rate occurred, this time 
from 33.30 to 32.20. Brokers attributed 
the volatile condition of the “free” ex- 
change market to continued public ap- 
prehension as to the outlook for the peso, 
strengthened by the fact that the ques- 
tion of Chile’s official exchange rate is 
certain to be discussed at the special ses- 
sion of Congress when the Bretton Woods 
bill is considered. 
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Chile’s National Agricultural Society 
held its seventy-fifth annual livestock 
exposition during the second week of 
October. The exposition was one of the 
most successful in the country’s history 
and clearly demonstrated the enormous 
progress made in recent years in beef 
and dairy cattle. Visitors thereto in- 
cluded two representatives of the Cana- 
dian Holstein Fresian Association and 
many Argentine stockmen. 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s second 
estimate of 1945 grain plantings reveals 
that a decrease of 4.2 percent in wheat 
acreage, aS compared with 1944, is in 
prospect. This decrease is a result of 
winter drought in northern Chile. Sow- 
ings are estimated at 771,372 hectares 
compared with 805,082 in 1944. Plant- 
ing of oats is calculated at 109,116 hec- 
tares, a decrease of 10.6 percent. Barley 
acreage of 54,279 hectares represents an 
increase of 2 percent compared with last 
year. Although subsequent weather con- 
ditions may alter the situation, at pres- 
ent the outlook for Chilean deciduous 
fruit is excellent. 

The local press reported that British 
merchants are studying the possibility 
of importing Chilean wines. The same 
source states that Belgium has purchased 
100,000 metric tons of nitrates, one-half 
of which is expected to be shipped before 
the end of 1945. The Norwegian Knud- 
sen Line will renew regular steamship 
service to Chile with three steamers con- 
structed during the war. The first was 
expected to arrive about the end of 
October. 

Final extension of the United States 
Commercial Co.’s contract ended Sep- 
tember 30. Sometime prior thereto the 
press had stated that the United States 
Government had virtually ceased pur- 
chasing metals. In view of the figures 
cited, the announcement had a very 
sobering effect upon public opinion. 
Optimism was expressed up to Septem- 
ber 29 for the continued operation of a 
number of small mines, including the 
Chagres enterprise which would have 
permitted the smelting of ores and con- 
centrates produced by this group of 
mines and by such smaller concerns as 
were able to operate. On that date, 
however, the Minister of Economy and 
Commerce signed the authorization 
which permitted the shut-down of the 
small marginal producers. The Press 
has variously estimated the number of 
unemployed resulting from this action 
at 4,000 to 30,000. 

Longshoremen at Lota refused for the 
third time this year to load coal on an 
Argentine ship. The Chilean Navy was 
ordered to load the coal, and as a result 
longshoremen struck on September 26. 
Coal miners at Lota and in nearby 
Provinces joined the strike which lasted 
until the Navy completed coaling the 
ship on September 28. It appeared 
likely there might be a recurrence of 
this situation during October, inasmuch 
as other Argentine ships were scheduled 
to arrive at Lota, and there were indi- 
cations that a similar attitude might be 
adopted by stevedores with regard to 
Spanish vessels. 

Workers at the large Chuquicamata 
copper mine struck October 13 regard- 

(Continued on p. 65) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw-Silk Yarn in Skeins: Reduced 
Import Duty When Destined for the 
Manufacture of Thread for Sewing.— 
Imports into Argentina of raw-silk yarn 
in skeins “grege,”” when destined for the 
manufacture of thread for sewing, will 
pay a reduced duty of 22 percent of the 
official valuation of 8 gold pesos per net 
kilogram, instead of the regular rate of 
42 percent of the official valuation, ap- 
plicable to raw-silk yarn in skeins when 
imported for other purposes, according to 
Decree No. 16193 /45 of July 18, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of August 9. 

Byproducts of Packing-House Indus- 
try: Export Permits Required.—The ex- 
portation from Argentina of byproducts 
of the packing-house industry was de- 
clared subject to the issuance of prior 
permits by the Secretariat of Industry 
and Commerce, according to Decree No. 
17584/45 of August 2, 1945, published in 
the Boletin Oficial of August 14. 

The need for fertilizers in zones of in- 
tense cultivation, found through studies 
made by the Ministry of Agriculture, was 
the basis for this decree. Among the by- 
products of the packing-house industry 
declared subject to prior export permits 
are: Bones, dried blood, tankage, and all 
byproducts of packing houses which may 
be used as fertilizer or as a prime ma- 
terial in the preparation thereof; vege- 
table refuse and similar products used 
as fertilizers; and all prime materials 
used as feed for animals in the produc- 
tion of which any of the byproducts listed 
in the decree are used. 

Commercial Agreement Concluded 
with France.—A commercial agreement 
between Argentina and France to facili- 
tate the purchase of Argentine products 
by France was signed at Buenos Aires 
on October 22, 1945, and became effective 
10 days later. 

The agreement provides for Argentine 
credits to France for the purchase of 
Argentine products pending the time 
when commercial interchange will again 
be in balance. Settlements between the 
two countries for all payments are to be 
on a franc basis, and the balance against 
France may reach the equivalent of 150,- 
000,000 pesos without demand for pay- 
ment by Argentina. Balances in excess 
of this amount are demandable in mini- 
mum quotas of 10,000,000 francs in gold, 
or in dollars, by mutual agreement. 

The agreement is for 3 years, renew- 
able automatically each year, unless can- 
celed with 6 months’ notice. 

Argentina-United Kingdom Trade 
Agreement: Notice of Termination 
Given.—The Government of Argentina 
gave formal notice on August 21, 1945, of 
termination of the agreement of trade 
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and commerce concluded between the 
United Kingdom and Argentina on De- 
cember 1, 1936. The notice was given 
under article 13 of the agreement which 
provides that it shall remain in force 
until the expiration of 6 months after 
the date on which either contracting 
government shall have given the other 
notice of termination. Therefore, the 
agreement is due to expire on February 
21, 1946. 


{See COMMERCE REPORTS of December 5, 
1936, for announcement of this agreement.] 


Transport and Communication 


Vessels Putting in at Ports.—Arrivals 
of seagoing vessels in Argentine ports 
during the first 6 months of 1945 num- 
bered 717 and tonnage (net registered) 
amounted to 1,439,128, compared with 
730 ships of 1,656,454 net registered ton- 
nage in the corresponding period of i944, 
according to the Argentine press. 

The decline of 217,326 tons was at- 
tributed to continued war demand and 
labor unrest at the local packinghouses 
and at the port of London. The number 
of arrivals of ships flying the Argentine 
flag was 297; the British flag, 119; 
Brazilian and Swedish, 66 arrivals each; 
Spanish, 55; and Uruguayan, 45. Ar- 
rivals of other ships included Chilean, 
United States, Norwegian, Peruvian, 
Greek, Dutch, Swiss, Portuguese, Pana- 
manian, French, Danish, Polish, South 
African, and Mexican. 











The Cover Picture 





At Manila 


Trade with the Far East and the 
Pacific islands promises to play a 
big role in the postwar drama of 
this Nation’s international com- 
merce in the postwar era, so we 
show on our .cover this week an 
American-flag vessel unloading 
cargo off the port of Manila, war- 
ravaged but resilient capital of the 

Philippines. 

The picture has been courte- 
ously furnished by the U.S. Mari- 
time Commission. 
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Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement for Exchange 
of Goods Signed with France.—A com. 
mercial agreement between and the Be]. 
gian-Luxemburg Economic Union was 
signed in Paris on October 26, 1945, ac. 
cording to a telegram from the U, g 
Embassy at Paris, dated October 27. 

This agreement, which is for a dura- 
tion of 6 months, succeeds the arrange. 
ment concluded between France and the 
Belgian-Luxemburg Economic Union in 
February 1945. In the present agree- 
ment the volume of trade to be ex. 
changed is three times that provided for 
in the former arrangement. 

It is estimated that French imports 
from the Belgian-Luxemburg Economic 
Union will amount to approximately 
1,700,000,000 French francs ‘about $34- 
000,000 at the present rate of exchange). 
The principal items included in this 
amount are agricultural products such 
as seeds and plants; horses; raw mate- 
rials such as copper, lead, tin, and zinc: 
as well as construction materials and 
miscellaneous manufactured goods nec- 
essary to the French economy. 

It is estimated that French exports to 
the Belgian-Luxemburg Economic Union 
will amount to approximately 2,800,000,- 
000 French francs ‘about $56,000,000 at 
the present rate of exchange). The 
principal items included in this amount 
are phosphates, potash, certain chemi- 
cal products, wines, lumber, and miscel- 
laneous luxury products 

The agreement also contains a pro- 
vision applying the French program for 
the equalization of prices of its foreign 


trade. 
Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Change in Selling Rate for United 
States Dollars.—The Foreign Exchange 
Control Board has anounced a slight 
change in its selling rate for United 
States dollars—from $1.11 Canadian 
$1.10!5. This is the rate at which im- 
ports from the United States are paid for 
and the rate at which customs duty is 
calculated. The reduction in the pre- 
mium is therefore slightly more favor- 
able to trade, although the exchange 
handicap is still important. 

The Board’s buying rate for United 
States dollars—$1.10 Canadian—is un- 
changed. 

The rates given above, translated into 
United States terms, are for “official” 
Canadian dollars, 90.90 United States 
cents to buy and 90.50 United States cents 
to sell. 

Stock Market Active in September.— 
The outstanding fact about the Canadian 
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stock market in September was its gen- 
erally high level. Industrial stocks 
reached new peaks, gold-mining shares 
increased substantially, western oil equi- 
ties were unchanged and base-metals 
stocks declined materially. In the “gen- 
eral stocks” category, essentially indus- 
trial shares, 51 new “highs” were made 
during the week ended September 24. 
The Toronto Financial Post has cal- 
culated that the aggregate market value 
of Canadian stocks is now approximately 
double that in April 1942, the lowest war- 
time level. 

Bond Market Quiet.—The bond market 
during September was quiet. Many in- 
yestors were awaiting the drive for the 
Ninth Victory Loan, which opened Oc- 
tober 22 and will close the first part of 
November. The minimum goal for the 
loan is $1,500,000,000, of which $800,- 
000,000 will be sought from individual 
subscribers. Two maturities are offered: 
one bearing interest of 3 percent to 
mature in 20 years and 10 months, and 
the other bearing interest of 154 percent 
to mature in 5 years. Applications for 
the short-term bond will be accepted 
from every class of investor. 

A $40,000,000-issue of Dominion of 
Canada 3 percent external bonds, dated 
November 15, 1938, and due November 
15, 1968, has been called for redemption 
in New York on November 15, 1945, at 104 
percent. These bonds are payable solely 
in American dollars. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tariff Changes in New Canadian 
Budget—The following digest of the 
more important Canadian tariff changes 
which were provided for by the budget 
presented on October 12 supplements the 
item which appeared in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 27: 


Tariff item 72 (¢e), covering bent-grass seed, 
has been amended by the addition of the 
following phrase, “not to include red-top 
grass seed.” Red-top grass, although a type 
of bent grass, is really a forage crop and not 
used for lawns, golf greens, and similar pur- 
poses. The change in the wording of this 
tariff item insures that red-top grass seed 
will enter Canada from the United States at 
9 percent, under tariff item 73, field seeds, 
rather than at the higher rate of 27 percent 
heretofore imposed under 72 (¢). 

Tariff item 186, which provides for the free 
entry of paper for shot-gun shells, has been 
broadened to include slightly thicker paper 
and to permit the free importation regardless 
of whether or not the paper is hemp paper. 

Tariff item 197 (d) covering tissue paper 
for stencils has been amended to delete the 
words “made from mulberry pulp.” Such 
paper, formerly imported from Japan, is no 
longer available; the 10 percent rate is now 
extended to the tissue paper described re- 
gardless of the pulp of which it is made. 

Tariff item 219 (e) has been broadened to 
include acrylonitrile, a chemical used for 
producing an insect-killing gas Acryloni- 
trile now enters free of duty. 

Tariff item 272 (c) provides for a reduced 
rate of duty of 12', percent on imports from 
the United States. The duty was formerly 
2214 percent under item 272 (b). 

Tariff item 326 (e) has been amended to 
bring in duty free from the United States 
glass used for making metal-topped salts 
and peppers. These were formerly carried 
under item 326 (ii) at 25 percent duty when 
imported from the United States. 

Tariff item 326 (k) now accords free entry 
to heat-resisting glass bowls for the manu- 
facture of coffee makers. These bowls were 
formerly dutiable at the United States trade 
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agreement rate of 15 percent under item 
326 (9g). 

Tariff item 386 (p) has been broadened to 
include silicon strip as well as silicon sheets. 
However, it has been made restrictive in that 
sheets or strips to qualify for entry must have 
a silicon content of not less than three- 
fourths of 1 percent. Formerly silicon sheet 
(14 inches or more in width) came in under 
the lower 12'4 percent tariff of item 386 (p) 
but strip carried an intermediate rate of 
20 percent under item 386 (m) (ii). 

Tariff item 398 (c) has been amended to 
include stainless steel tubes for use in the 
manufacture of condensers or evaporators 
used in breweries, and milk condensing and 
evaporating plants, which are subject to a 
duty of 10 percent when imported from the 
United States. The former rate on this tub- 
ing was 25 percent, the United States—Canada 
trade agreement rate under item 397 (a). 

The new tariff item 434 (c) has been es- 
tablished as follows: “Trucks of welded de- 
sign with tubular frame, cast-steel cross 
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inserted wheels, of a class or kind not made 
in Canada, and body shells of welded sheet 
steel, for use in the construction of street 
railway cars, not to include electric motors 
or magnetic truck brakes; complete parts of 
the foregoing,” dutiable at 10 percent when 
imported from the United States. This new 
item resuscitates an old item—828—which 
was in effect until October 31, 1940, although 
under the old tariff item free entry was pro- 
vided. The new tariff item has been broad- 
ened to include body shells. 

Tariff item 438 (c) has been changed to 
admit pipe lines of tubing regardless of the 
material of which the pipe lines are made. 
The old tariff item specified metal pipe lines, 
The new item is broadened so that pipe 
lines made of synthetic resins covered with a 
braided material and coated may be entitled 
to duty-free entry or entry at the reduced 
rate. The item has also been amended to 
bring it up to date and the reference to 60 
percent Empire content has been eliminated. 
New products which may come in under 


members, 


rubber mountings and rubber- 

















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


{Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


“We Must Increasingly Emphasize Imports If We Wish To See a Proper Balance 
Restored in the World” 


* + * 


In the future, if we wish to see a proper balance restored in the world, we 
must increasingly emphasize imports. We have seen the evil consequences of a 
mechanical propping-up of our economy by one-sided trade involving either a draining 
from the rest of the world of its monetary resources or a foreign “investment” which 
does not eventuate in a flow of goods from the borrowing countries. We have seen 
also the conflict generated at home when, as a consequence of large-scale foreign 
investment, we have to face up to the logic of the process and ask ourselves which 
industries and which workers are to meet the competition of the foreign goods that 
are the only means whereby in the end the investment can be justified. 

The propping-up of our national income and employment through the export 
surplus represents the same kind of mechanical approach to national income and 
employment discussed in connection with budgetary deficits. I favor the develop- 
ment of international trade through the freer flow of goods and capital on the same 
grounds as I have argued for the revitalizing of the private-enterprise system here 
at home. They are the logical counterparts of each other. But this view emphasizes 
the volume of trade as a whole, and the cost-reducing effects that can be achieved 
through a better utilization of the world’s resources, and not the export surplus, 
which suggests instead a desire to get leverage for our own employment at the expense 
of the outside world. 

It should help our perspective to recognize that this country produces almost half 
of the world’s manufactures and uses more than half of the world’s raw materials. 
It follows from this fact that the solution of our own problem of employment must 
be predominantly domestic. It follows also that the greatest contribution we can 
make toward international economic stability will be to solve our problem domestically 
and to maintain a high, stable, and growing level of production, income, and employ- 
ment. Under these conditions we would need large amounts of foreign goods and 
could most readily afford to take the lead in reducing barriers to the international 
flow of goods and capital. 

It seems no exaggeration to say that not only will postwar international economic 
and monetary stability be primarily dependent upon the success of American domestic 
economic policy, but the character of the program we adopt and the success we have 
with it may go far toward determining what kind of economic and political system 
will prevail in the world. In the postwar world we shall find the nations strung out 
at various points along the way between the private-enterprise economy and some 
sort of State-controlled economic system. Perhaps our most important new problem 
in international trade and financial relations will be the question of how countries 
so different in economic and political character can work out mutually beneficial 
relations 

Jill it be possible under such heterogeneous conditions to restore the system of 
multilateral trade which is the logical counterpart of the free-enterprise national 
economy, or will the balance swing the other way? It would be rash to attempt an 
answer to this question, but it does seem clear that the greatest contribution we 
can make toward the preservation of our kind of economic system, both here and 
elsewhere in the world, will be through the achievement of high national income and 
employment by methods directed primarily toward making the private-enterprise 
economy function more effectively. 


(From "Financing American Prosperity,” A Symposium of Economists, edited by 
Paul T. Homan and Fritz Machlup. This excerpt, which is the third in the series 
of excerpts selected from this timely volume, is from the chapter “Free Enterprise 
and Full Employment,” by John H. Williams.) 
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and parts. Plastic tubing for oil, fuel, air, 
or liquid used to actuate hydraulic brakes. 
(The word “oil” is new also in the descrip- 
tion of brake systems.) Gasoline purifiers 
and brackets and fittings for same, as well 
as brackets and fittings for oil purifiers. 

Tariff item 438 (d) has been amended to 
include hydraulic or fluid coupling and 
torque converters for motortrucks. The 
amendment results in a reduction in duty on 
imports of these parts from the United States 
from 25 percent to 174% percent. 

Under item 438 (i) a lengthy list of truck- 
body parts have been permitted duty-free 
entry from the United States when imported 
by manufacturers of motortruck bodies, mo- 
torbus bodies, electric trackless trolley-bus 
bodies, motor ambulances and hearses for use 
in the manufacture of such bodies in their 
own factories. The wording of this item has 
been changed slightly to permit the duty- 
free entry of these parts when imported by 
anyone providing that such parts are used 
only in the manufacture of motorbus bodies, 
electric trackless trolley-bus bodies, motor 
ambulances, and hearses. The importers 
themselves need no longer be manufacturers 
nor need the parts be used in the importers’ 
own factories. 

Tariff item 445 (c) has been reworded to 
permit free entry of the metal powders used 
in making high frequency iron cores for 
radios. 

Tariff item 446 (c) has been amended to 
permit the importation of golf shafts of 
seamless steel, whether or not chromium or 
electro-plated, at the 15 percent rate. For- 
merly, chromium-plated golf shafts were ex- 
cluded from item 446 (c) but entered under 
other items at a 25 or 3314 percent rate. 

As a result of the United States-Canada 
trade agreement a 15 percent rate was pro- 
vided under tariff item ex 446 (a) on “weld- 
ing rods or welding wires of rust-, acid-, or 
heat-resisting steel, whether or not flux- 
coated.” This ex item proved difficult to 
administer. Many of the welding rods for 
which the entry at the 15 percent rate was 
claimed were found to consist of alloys and 
not of steel and hence were dutiable at higher 
rates. Under the revised wording the welding 
rods. whether of steel, alloys, or nonferrous 
metals, will be admitted at the reduced rate 
The new item 446 (hf) now reads, “Welding 
rods or welding wires of all kinds, whether 
or not flux-coated.” 

In line with the style trends for women’s 
handbags of larger size, the reduced rate of 
duty of 1214 percent has been made to apply 
to frames having width up to 16 inches 
Under the old tariff item the maximum width 
admissible at the 1214 percent rate was 10 
inches. 

Photographic cameras and equipment for 
purposes specified are now granted free entry 
under tariff item 462 (a), together with 
parts for the equipment. This opens the 
way for Canadian photographic stores to 
bring in complete parts free, whereas they 
were previously classified under 462 (ii) and 
dutiable at 20 percent when imported from 
the United States 

Tariff item 616 (iii) has been amended by 
the elimination of the word “natural.” As 
the old tariff item limited free entry of latex 
consisting of crude rubber, it was necessary 
to classify synthetic-rubber latex under item 
616 (i). At the present time natural or syn- 
thetic rubber classified under item 616 (i) is 
exempted from the customs duty of 5 per- 
cent but as that exemption was made by 
order in council under authority of the War 
Measures Act, the 5-percent rate may again 
become effective. The elimination of the 
word “natural” in item 616 (iii) therefore 
insures that synthetic-rubber latex will be 
entitled to free entry on a parity with nat- 
ural-rubber latex. 

To meet the need of a new war-developed 
diamond-cutting industry in Canada the 
budget provided for a new item—648 (b)— 
“Diamonds, n. o. p., advanced in condition or 
value from the natural state by cleaving, 
splitting, cutting, or other process,” subject 
to a duty of 10 percent when imported from 
the United States. Before the establishment 
of the new item, cut, split, or polished dia- 
monds were allowed duty-free entry under 
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Pan-American Samples Fair 
To Be Held in Mexico 
City 

A parade of the industrial prod- 
ucts and raw materials of the 
Spanish-speaking Americas will be 
viewed in the Pan-American Expo- 
sition of Samples which is sched- 
uled to open in Mexico City in 
December, says a statement by the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

The exhibit has the collaboration 
of most of the Latin American re- 
publics and of many individual in- 
dustrialists on the South American 
continent. 

Mexico, in addition to commer- 
cial exhibits, will create an “Indi- 
gene City,” to typify the indigenous | 
industry of the country. Crafts- | 
men, brought from all States of the | 
Republic, will create before the 
eyes of the public, the innumerable 


























articles known as “curios” made 
| from silver, fibers, thread, wood, 
| and feathers. 
648 (a) Diamonds in a rough state and not 


advanced from their natural state are con- 
tinued on the duty-free list under item 
648 (a). 

In prewar years Canada imported cut and 
polished unset diamonds to the value of 
nearly $1,000,000 annually. The diamonds 
were set and made up by Canadian jewelers 
and sold largely to American tourists who 
were urged to take back diamonds under 
their $100 exemption because “diamonds en- 
ter Canada duty-free.” During the war the 
refugee diamond-cutting industry which was 
established in Canada has been very suc- 
cessful. It-is stated that the output of the 
Canadian diamond cutters during the last 
year had a value of more than $1,000,000. By 
limiting free entry to diamonds in the rough 
and imposing a 10-percent duty on cut dia- 
monds under the new tariff item 648 (b), the 
protection previously afforded the refugee 
diamond-cutting industry in Canada by the 
recently revoked 10 percent War Exchange 
Tax is continued. 

Tariff item 670 has been reworded to in- 
clude item 192 (b), covering sandpaper and 
emery paper or emery cloth, at the 20-percent 
trade-agreement rate provided for under the 
latter item. Commodities imported from the 
United States under item 670 before it was 
revised were dutiable at 22'4 percent. The 
new item also includes sand or garnet cloth 
which was formerly dutiable at higher rates 
as a coated fabric 

A new tariff item—725—has been estab- 
lished to provide a lower rate of duty, namely 
10 percent, on paperboard or fiberboard which 
is imported to be indurated with synthetic 
resins and manufactured into inner soling 
or welting for use in the manufacture of 
shoes, especially women’s shoes. This mate- 
rial was formerly dutiable at the United 
States trade-agreement rate of 22'!, percent 
under tariff item 192 


Transport and Communication 


Decline in Water-Borne Cargo.—The 
total volume of water-borne cargo pass- 
ing through the eight ports controlled by 
the Canadian National Harbours Board 
(Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Three 
Rivers, Montreal, Chicoutimi, Vancouver, 
and Churchill), declined from 30,048,502 
short tons in 1940 to 25,266,024 tons in 
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1944. During the 5-year period shi 
arrivals in these harbors also declineg 
from 46,100 to 38,042 and their net reg. 
istered tonnage from 36,658,366 to 
27,019,836. 

Montreal, which in 1940 dealt with 
more water-borne cargo than both Halj. 
fax and Vancouver, handled less in 1944 
than either of these two cities. Mont. 
real’s tonnage diminished from 13,197. 
595 to 5,284,174 short tons during the 
period, while in Vancouver the tonnage 
rose from 6,539,875 to 6,811,290 and in 
Halifax from 3,338,589 to 6,258,290 short 
tons. Montreal's decline was caused by 
the diversion of the commodities for. 
merly handled at that port such as crude 
petroleum which came by pipe line, egg} 
which came by rail from the Uniteg 
States rather than from Great Britain 
by water, and grain which was diverteg 
to other ports, particularly Halifax, 

Halifax’s expanded water-borne traffic 
was a war phenomenon and not likely to 
prove permanent. It consisted of in. 
creased shipments of fuel oil, bituminoys 
coal, grains, flour, and motor vehicles 


and parts 
Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn: Import Duty Reduced.—Corn 
has been declared an article of prime 
necessity in Chile, and the import duty 
on it has been reduced from 0.10 to 0.075 
gold peso per gross kilogram, by Execu- 
tive Decree No. 4067 of September 12. 
effective for 1 year from the date of pub- 
lication in the Diario Oficial, October 1, 
1945 


Transport and Communication 


Plans for New Dock and Breakwater 
at Antofagasta.—As part of its Extraor- 
dinary Plan of Public Works, to be car- 
ried out over a period of from 5 to 6 
years, the Departmento de Peurtos of 
the Direccion General de Obras Publicas 
(Port Department of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Works) of Chile plans to construct a 
new dock and breakwater at the port of 
Antofagasta in the north of Chile. The 
dock will follow the coastline of the city 
for 700 meters, and the breakwater will 
extend in a general east to west direction 
from the shore for a distance of about 
120 meters. The total cost is estimated 
at about 38,644,545 pesos (approximately 
$1,246,598). The project, preliminary 
work on which had already been done, 
was to be contracted about the end of 
September and was expected to be com- 
pleted within 42 weeks from that time. 
It was thought that the greater part of 
the machinery and equipment required 
would be available in the country, with 
the exception of track rails, hoisting 
machinery, and such equipment as might 
be needed to carry out work below the 
surface of the water. 

Additional Plane Flights on Summer 
Schedule.—The summer schedule, effec- 
tive September 1, of the Chilean National 
Air Line (LAN) shows a rise in that line’s 
weekly frequency from 38 to 48, com- 
pared with the preceding summer. This 
figure is probably the highest in the his- 
tory of the air line. However, some of 
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its flights have been shortened and the 
g-minute hop from Puntaarenas to Por- 
yenir in the south alone increases the 
frequency by six. The institution of a 
special passenger-express service be- 
tween Santiago and Antofagasta three 
times weekly is a noteworthy innovation 
in this summer's schedule; both the ex- 
press run from Santiago to Arica and the 
local from Santiago to Iquique have been 
reduced from four to three flights per 


week. : 

The flight from Santiago to Concepcion 
will be six times weekly as it was in the 
past summer but it will be classified as 
passenger-eXpress rather than local. 
The passenger-express from Santiago to 
Puerto Montt was not scheduled to begin 
until November 1, because of the need to 
await better weather conditions in the 
south. This service is to include a stop 
at Pilmaiqueen, only a few miles from 
the summer resort of Puyehue. The new 
schedule is hailed in the Chilean press as 
indicating that the north and south of 
Chile will soon be united by year-round 
scheduled air service. It is pointed out, 
however, that this achievement will de- 
pend upon the procurement of vastly 
improved navigation instruments (pref- 
erably radar) or the use of Argentine 
territory south of Puerto Montt. 

PANAGRA also increased about Sep- 
tember 6 its international flights north 
from five to six per week; the extra plane 
conjoining that line’s flights from Lima 
to Balboa will be increased to nine. 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Edible Oils Increased. 
—The Costa Rican import duty on olive 
oil, cottonseed oil, sesame oil, soybean 
oil, corn oil, and other edible oils has 
been increased from 0.40 to 0.50 colon 
per gross kilogram, by Executive Decree 
No. 37, published and effective October 
6, 1945. 

Specific Customs Classification Estab- 
lished for Jeeps.—A specific classifica- 
tion in the Costa Rican import tariff, 
with a corresponding duty rate of 0.40 
colon per gross kilogram, has been estab- 
lished for jeeps, by Executive Decree No. 
31, published and effective September 
22, 1945. 

This measure was adopted in view of 
the consideration that jeeps may be 
utilized in the agricultural work of the 
country. 

Consumption Taxes Imposed on Liquor 
and Beer and Production Tax on Man- 
grove in the Canton of Osa, Province of 
Puntarenas—A tax of 0.50 colon has 
been established on each liter of national 
or foreign liquor acquired by the 
possessors of liquor patents of the Can- 
ton of Osa, Province of Puntarenas, 
Costa Rica, for sale and consumption 
in that canton, under provisions of De- 
cree No. 192, published and effective 
September 4, 1945. The decree provides 
further for a tax of 0.25 colon on each 
container of foreign beer and a tax of 
0.10 colon on each container of domestic 
beer acquired by patentees for con- 


sumption in the same area. 
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Mangrove taken from the woods of 
the Canton of Osa has also been taxed 
at the rate of 0.25 colon per quintal (1 
quintal=101.43 pounds). 

The entire proceeds of these taxes will 
be made available to the Puerto Cortes 
Hospital. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement for Exchange 
of Goods Signed With France.—A com- 
mercial agreement for the exchange of 
goods between Czechoslovakia and 
France was signed at Paris on October 
24, 1945, according to a telegram from 
the U.S. Embassy at Paris, dated October 
25. 

This agreement, which is for a duration 
of 6 months, makes provision for French 
exports to Czechoslovakia valued at 386,- 
000,000 French francs (about $7,720,000 
at the present rate of exchange), includ- 
ing phosphates, wines, bauxite, and co- 
lonial products, and for French imports 
from Czechoslovakia of seed potatoes, 
paper, malt and hops, pottery, and glass- 
ware, with a valuation of 406,000,000 
French francs (about $8,120,000 at the 
present rate of exchange). 


France 


Economic Conditions 


NEW ORGANIZATION COMMITTEES OF INDUS- 
TRIES OR COMMERCE ESTABLISHED 

Several new organization committees 
of industries or commerce have been es- 
tablished in France, grouping or replac- 
ing previous committees, by decrees of 
February 14, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the French Republic 
on February 16. These are as follows: 

An Organization Committee of the In- 
dustries of the First Transformation of 
Steel, by Decree No. 45-230; 

An Organization Committee of the 
Mechanics of Precision and Optics, by 
Decree No. 45-231; 

An Organization Committee of Com- 
merce of Semiproducts of Nonferrous 
Metals and of Steel Tubes, by Decree No. 
45-232; and 

An Organization Committee of Heavy 
and Medium Machinery, by Decree No. 
45-233. 











Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce lo Meet 


The International Convention of 
Junior Chambers of Commerce is 
scheduled to open at Panama City 
on February 12, 1946. Among the 
items on the agenda is the estab- 
lishment of a world organization. 

It is reported that, in addition to 
Central and South American coun- 
tries, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand expect to be represented 
at the meeting. 
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ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE OF HAIRDRESSING 
AND ANNEXED TRADES DISSOLVED 


The French Organization Committee 
of Hairdressing and Annexed Trades was 
dissolved, effective April 1, 1945, by De- 
cree No. 45-265 of February 19, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on February 21. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Additional French Regulations on Im- 
ports From the United States Through 
Private Channels.—The French Notice 
to Importers and Exporters, announcing 
the restoration to private channels of 
specified imports from the United States, 
which was published in the Journal 
Officiel of September 8, 1945, contains 
the following regulations not included in 
the press release published in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 15, 
1945: 

Bills of lading for goods imported into 
France from the United States must be 
made out in the name of the Service of 
Importations and Exportations (Impex), 
for the account of the private importers. 

Because of the disparity of prices in 
France and the United States, French 
importers may be required to pay, in ad- 
dition to the price of the merchandise, a 
supplementary amount, which is col- 
lected at the time of clearance through 
the customs and which will be fixed by 
the application of agreed rates, mention 
of which will be noted on the licenses at 
the time they are issued. 

Colonial Products in Gift Packages Ad- 
mitted Duty- and Tax-Free.—Coffee, tea, 
cocoa, and spices, so-called colonial 
products, are admitted into France free 
of duty and taxes when contained in gift 
packages, according to a cable dated 
October 22, 1945, from the U. S. Embassy, 
in Paris. 

Although gift packages up to a total 
weight of 20 kilograms per person per 
month may be received, ration coupons 
will be collected by the French authori- 
ties on rationed foodstuffs received in 
gift packages in excess of 12 kilograms 
per person per month, according to a 
Notice to Importers of the Ministry of 
National Economy published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of June 7, 1945. 

This information supplements that on 
French gift-package regulations pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 27, 1945. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN ALGERIA 


During the second quarter of 1945 Al- 
geria, French North Africa, was faced 
with many economic difficulties, the most 
serious of which was the shortage of 
foodstuffs, especially cereals, caused by 
the greatest drought in recorded meteor- 
ological history. With a prediction of 
possibly only 35 percent of a normal 
cereal crop and a distressing lack of fuel 
and clothing, the outlook for the coming 
winter was definitely bad. «Imports in 
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excess of 100,000 tons of cereals per 
month are.required to assure the distri- 
bution of the fixed ration of 16 pounds 
per month per head to all persons. 
Fairly adequate supplies of fruit and 
vegetables were delivered to market, and 
the shortage of feed caused heavy 
slaughtering of herds and consequent 
easy Meat supplies. Meat rationing was 
even temporarily suspended but will be 
invoked again. Milk, even for children 
and old people, was scarce. 

Under these conditions and with little 
outlook for early improvement, discon- 
tent was in evidence among the popula- 
tion. Little confidence in the currency 
was shown. Although the cost of living 
was almost stable during the early part 
of the second quarter, a rise in the cost of 
living was anticipated following the au- 
thorization of a general wage increase in 
May. 

AGRICULTURE 

Cereals are the major subsistence crops 
in Algeria. Their failure during the 
season appeared to be the most complete, 
by far, in the country’s history. 

The daily bread ration during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945 was 300 grams (about 
two-thirds of a pound). Many govern- 
ment officials were of the opinion that 
this would have to be increased to 325 
grams in order to prevent disturbances. 
Grain had been so scarce that there was 
danger that the seed requirements for 
next year would be consumed by the na- 
tives. This is a serious problem, since 
United States wheat does not grow well 
in North Africa. To prevent such an oc- 
currence, as-well as to maintain the ra- 
tion, large imports were required from 
the Western Hemisphere. 

In order to assure a supply of domestic 
seed for next year’s planting, four de- 
crees were promulgated on June 8, 1945, 
requiring all farmers to deliver all grain 
not needed for seed, subsistence, and feed 
for cattle (the amounts to be determined 
by local prefects) to a storage organiza- 
tion. 

The harvesting of potatoes was well 
advanced by the end of June, but results 
were not entirely satisfactory. Imported 
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seed did not produce well and many fields 
suffered frost damage and insect ravages. 
Supplies of stringless beans, squash, egg- 
plant and peppers were very limited, but 
good quality tomatoes were plentiful. 
Supplies of dried vegetables are almost 
nonexistent, most yields being less than 
the next season’s seed requirements. 
Fodder harvests were very Meager, and 
as a result cattle were in bad condition. 
Sheep alone appeared to be doing fairly 
well on the dry stubble, but large flocks 
were, nevertheless, being marketed. 
MINING 


Principally because of the shipping 
shortage, the mobilization of specialized 
labor, and high costs relative to world 
prices, mining activities in Algeria during 
the second quarter were on a restricted 
scale. This was the case despite the re- 
ceipt of American and British aid in the 
form of materials. The output of min- 
erals other than coal, phosphates, and 
iron ore was almost at a standstill. 

Iron-ore production at the Ouenza 
mine was maintained at the rate of 
70,000 tons a month in contrast to the 
output of other mines which was very 


small. Shipments increased sharply 
toward the end of the quarter, going 
largely to the United Kingdom. Com- 


pared with earlier quarters very little iron 
ore went to the United States as ballast. 
Production of rock phosphate at Le 
Mouif mine was restricted because of 
shortage of shipping from Bone, the port 
for the mine, and difficulty of rail trans- 
port to the port. Stocks of 43,000 tons 
at Bone and 105,000 tons at the mine, as 
compared with a normal monthly output 
of 50,000 tons necessitated the cut-back. 
Plans were under way to convert the 
Mouif-to-Keberit railway from narrow 
to standard gage as soon as cross ties 
were received from Great Britain. It was 
expected that with the completion of this 
project, rail shipments to Bone could be 
at a rate of from 40,000 to 50,000 tons 
per month. The shipping situation im- 
proved toward the end of the quarter. 
Coal production declined somewhat, as 
was expected, as a result of the coming 
of extremely hot summer weather in the 








report states. 


kilometers 


poles, and 26,000 kilometers of rails. 








War-Damaged Soviet Railways: How Far Has Restoration 
Progressed? 


At the height of the German invasion of Russia, 40 percent of the Soviet 
railway network fell under enemy occupation, according to the Soviet press. 
The Soviet railway troops, reinforced by railroad specialists from the Com- 
missariat, however, succeeded in evacuating nearly all of the rolling stock 
toward the rear, where it continued to operate on the reduced network, the 


By August 1945 a substantial part of the damage to the railroad lines was 
reported to have been repaired. The figures cited for damages are as follows, 
with restoration data in parentheses: 
(81,500, including 30,000 kilometers outside the U. S. S. R.); 
secondary lines, 17,513 kilometers (6,680) ; 
to destruction but 24,500 kilometers restored. There are no data as to the 
number of small bridges destroyed, but 13,000 have been restored; big and 
medium bridges, 2,323 (1,925) ; depots, 317 (192); railroad stations, 2,455 (no 
data) ; and tunnels, no data (34 restored, of 20 kilometers total length). 

The foregoing restoration work consumed 6,000 carloads (20 tons) of metal, 
2,600,000 cubic meters of lumber, 12,000,000,000 railroad ties, 500,000 telegraph 


First-track lines destroyed, 52,400 


and marshalling lines, no data as 
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Northern Sahara where the mines are 
located and the consequent lowered labor 
output. Rail transportation, on the 
other hand, which had been a bottleneck 
in the preceding quarter, improved to the 
point that movement away from the Mine 
exceeded production. 

Algeria’s coal output does not meet its 
domestic needs. The dearth of shipping 
and the scarcity of coal in wartime Brit. 
ain, normally Algeria’s chief supplier 
have caused a critical situation in recent 
yeais in Algeria. During the April-June 
quarter, however, some improvement Was 
noted. Stocks on hand were held at 20 
days’ supply instead of 15 for the preceg. 
ing quarter. It has developed that 
British open-cast coal may be used in dry 
weather without causing damage to bojl- 
ers or mechanical difficulty. In June sup. 
plies of United States steam coal arriveg 
for use in locomotives and power plants. 
The drought, necessitating the use of 
thermal-power plants instead of hydro- 
electric stations was a considerable factor 
in heightening the coal crisis. While al) 
legitimate Algerian coal requirements 
were not being met, the situation was 
said to be under control. 


CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


The needs of agriculture dominated 
the Algerian chemical market during the 
first 6 months of the year. Supplies of 
sulfur, copper sulfate and other plant 
sprays, and agricultural insecticides, 
while still short of normal needs, were 
sufficient for some treatment of Vines and 
garden crops. Poison for locust bait was 
available, but bran shortages caused 
difficulties. Stocks of industrial chemi- 
cals were spotty, and deficiencies in cer- 
tain items and adequate to surplus stocks 
were available in others. Pharmaceuti- 
cals were still short despite the receipt 
of shipments from France, the United 
States, and Britain during the quarter, 


TEXTILES AND LEATHER 


The acute shortage of textiles contin- 
ued, as imports were far below the coun- 


try’s needs. Considerable disappoint- 
ment was expressed in Algerian trade 
circles with regard to the omission of 


textiles from the list of products to be 
returned to private trade, but many Al- 
gerian firms were still interested in es- 
tablishing contacts for the future with 
American firms. 

Little relief of the shortage of shoes 
and leather was noted during the second 
quarter despite some increase in slaugh- 
tering of cattle because of the lack ef 
feed. Later reports stated that shoe pro- 
duction was at the rate of 60,000 to 70,000 
pairs per month. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Although provision was made for the 
resumption of private trade on a Ie 
stricted list of items on July 1, 1945, many 
obstacles impeded a rapid return to con- 
ditions of normal commercial trade. 
Only very limited amounts of foreign 
exchange were made available for pur- 
chases in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The groupements, 
abolished as such with the return to pri- 
vate trade. have been transformed into 
“syndicates” and are allocating goods to 
their members, thus rendering very diff- 
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cult the entry into the fieldgof firms de- 
sirous of handling new lines. The short- 
age of shipping space constituted the 
final difficulty only partially alleviated by 
the end of the war in Europe. Moreover, 
it appears that the Algerian authorities 
have not been anxious to facilitate pri- 
vate trade with the United States, pre- 
ferring rather to delay until France is in 
a position to furnish goods to supply and 
rehabilitate Algeria. The situation is 
equally as bad with respect to exports as 
in the case of imports, there being a prac- 
tical embargo on the export of all goods 
other than minerals. 

The United Kingdom was both the 
leading supplier and the principal desti- 
nation for exports, in terms of tonnage, 
during the first 6 months of 1945. This 
is the result of Algeria’s substantial im- 
ports of coal from Britain and large ex- 
ports of phosphate rock to that country. 
The United States stood second as a 
source of imports and destination for 
exports. With Britain taking more than 
half the total tonnage of exports, how- 
ever, the United States was not far ahead 
of Australia, Eire, and France, in that 
order, as the other principal countries to 
which Algerian exports were destined. 
As a source of Algeria’s imports, the 
United States was close to Britain. 
France, French West Africa, Madagascar, 
and Morocco, the other main sources, 
were far behind the two leading coun- 
tries. The whole picture of Algeria’s 
foreign trade was very abnormal and in 
no way indicative of the future trade 
pattern. 

Two export commodities deserve spe- 
cial mention, namely argols and briar- 
wood. During the second quarter, 97 
tons of 30°-40° argols were shipped to 
the United States. Contracts were made 
with the United States and British Gov- 
ernments for further shipments at iden- 
tical prices. Of the amount for the 
United States, 400 tons were at port 
awaiting shipment at the end of June. 

Briarwood prices were 60 to 80 percent 
above 1944 levels even though the prod- 
uct was of poorer quality than in earlier 
years as a consequence of the refusal of 
the Arab root cutters to permit selection. 


FINANCE 
The estimates for the revised budget 
of the calendar year 1945 as voted in the 


Algerian Assemblies in May 1945 are as 
follows: 


Ordinary budget Francs 
Receipts 6, 509, 391, 008 
Expenditures 6, 504, 236, 123 

Balance 5, 154, 885 


The Extraordinary Budget, used prin- 
Cipally for public works and capital ex- 
penditures balanced at 1,653,610,000 
francs for both receipts and expendi- 
tures. Thus, the estimated grand total 
of expenditures is 8,157,846,123 francs as 
compared with 4,619,287,438 francs in 
1944 and 2,622,673,957 francs in 1939. 

Although the Bank of Algeria does not 
publish regular statements, note circula- 
tion was understood to have been well 
below the ceiling of 35,000,000,000 francs. 
French West African and Moroccan 
hotes were circulating rather widely, the 
latter even commanding a premium. 
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No, This Product Isn’¢ “Just Peanuts” 


A slightly larger world production of peanuts in 1945 than the year before 
is reported by the Department of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. The total output is estimated at 20,456,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 19,693,000,000 in 1944 and a record production of 20,746,000,000 in 1940. 

North America grew 2,450,000,000 pounds of the world total, or 1 percent 
more than the continent’s 1943 record. The Mexican crop of 132,000,000 
pounds was 20 percent more than in 1944, but considerably smaller than the 
172,000,000 pounds grown in 1943. Official estimates of Asia’s peanut pro- 
duction in 1945 are not yet available, but India’s crop may be larger than in 
1944. Belief is that the war’s end may have stimulated expansion. 

Peanut crops throughout West Africa are reported larger than in 1944, and 
may be the largest since 1940. Madagascar’s production is 7 percent over last 
year’s and Tanganyika’s more than twice as much. Latest information is 
that Uganda has set a goal of 225,000,000 pounds for export, compared with 
a 1935-39 average of less than 5,000,000. 

South American peanut production in 1945 is estimated at 500,000,000 
pounds, contrasting with 548,000,000 last year and a 1930-39 average of 
221,000,000. Argentina usually grows about 80 percent of the South American 




















The stock market was active; investors 
were seeking new capital investment, 
as a result of rumors of nationalization 
projects of the Provisional Government. 
Algerian banking business was largely 
concerned with financing agricultural 
purchases, although there was a small 
increase in the discounting of commer- 
cial bills. 

LABOR 

Labor in Algeria during the second 
quarter was scarce and generally ineffi- 
cient, owing partly to malnutrition and 
partly to the psychological effect of eco- 
nomic and political uncertainties. Con- 
siderable unrest resulted from a struggle 
for control of the trade and agricultural 
unions by rival political groups. Skilled 
labor was especially scarce, agricultural 
specialists demanding as much as 15,000 
francs (approximately $300) per month. 

(Based on report from U. 8S. Consulate 
General, Algiers.) 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tea: Importation and Sale in Tunisia 
Reserved to Government.—The impor- 
tation and sale of tea in Tunisia have 
been reserved to the Government by a 
decree and an order of April 19, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of April 20. 

Orders of the Director of Finances 
were to establish the dates and condi- 
tions of application of this monopoly, as 
well as the methods of sale of tea by the 
Government and the prices of the prod- 
uct. 

An order of April 19, 1945, of the Direc- 
tor of Finances and the Director of Gen- 
eral Economy regulated the conditions 
and prices of the sale of tea to those 
merchants who were to continue, during 
the period before the entry into effect of 
the monopoly, to exercise their activity 
under the control and for the account of 
the Government. 


Transport and Communication 


Activity in Algerian Ports —Shipping 
activity in 11 Algerian ports during the 
first 6 months of 1945 involved 3,285 ship 


movements and the handling of 10,336,- 
224 metric tons of goods, including food, 
industrial products, and manufactured 
articles. 

The greatest activity was at the ports 
of Algiers, Oran, and Bone. In addition 
to France, and the French colonies and 
protectorates, foreign trade was carried 
on at most of the ports with Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. 


French West 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import-License Procedure Again Re- 
vised in French West Africa and French 
Togoland.—The procedure to be applied 
in each apportionment sector for issu- 
ance of import licenses to fill quotas of 
merchandise opened to French West 
Africa and to be ordered through com- 
mercial channels, for periods subsequent 
to June 30, 1945, has been revised by 
Order No. 2235 S. E. of July 23, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
West Africa on August 2. 

The principal provisions of this order, 
which replaces Order No, 1752 S. E. of 
June 9, 1945 (see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 28, 1945), are as follows: 


A. Goods arriving from the United States 
or the United Kingdom: Upon being notified. 
of the quota granted, the Committee of For- 
eign Commerce at Dakar will effect the the- 
oretical apportionment of the quota among 
the (geographical) apportionment sectors 
established by Order No. 1042 S. E. of April 
8, 1944, as modified (see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 23, 1944). 

(1) Coming from the United States and 
countries of the sterling area, other than 
Great Britain: Import licenses will be al- 
lotted according to the rule of priorities es- 
tablished by Order No. 1042 S. E. of April 8, 
1944, as modified; 

(2) Coming from Great Britain: Import 
licenses will be allotted to the clients of Brit- 
ish tradesmen who can present firm offers 
and who must assure the apportionment of 
the goods upon arrival according to the rule 
of priorities established by Order No. 1042 
S. E., as modified. 
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German Oil Industry’s Secrets Now Available to Public 


Secrets of the German oil industry, some of them gathered from the ruins 
of wrecked plants before the Nazi surrender, are now available to the public, 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator Ralph K. Davies has announced. 

The Library of Congress has agreed to make the records, collected by a 
mission of petroleum technologists organized under the supervision of the 
Petroleum Administration for War, a part of its permanent archives inas- 
much as the PAW is a war agency now in process of liquidation, Mr. Davies 
explained. 

“The information contained in the captured German documents has been 
distributed on a restricted basis to oil companies which were able to make 
use of it in furtherance of the war program,” the Deputy Administrator said. 

“The distribution has been made through the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Petroleum Industry War Council, which has handled restricted 
material among firms of the petroleum industry but which is soon to be 
dissolved upon completion of its war tasks. 

“The PAW appreciates the cooperation extended by the Library of Congress 
in making these records, just declassified at the request of PAW, available 
to the public through its established facilities and accepting custody as a 
permanent record for the future.” 

The information to be made available may be divided into the following 
four categories: 


1. About 150 microfilm reels of approximately 1,000 frames each. Each frame 
contains a page of a captured document. The films may be ordered from the 
Library of Congress Photoduplication Service at the usual nominal reproduction 
cost. 

2. Indexes of the microfilm reels, describing briefly what information the reports 
included in each reel contain. A copy of this index is available at the Library of 
Congress and will also be distributed to libraries in 35 key cities throughout the 
country for inspection by interested companies or individuals. 

3. Reports by individual members of the mission on areas visited. These areas 
usually include one but sometimes more than one plant. The reports are based 
on records found, personal observations, and interrogation of plant personnel at 
or near the plant concerned. Approximately 40 of these reports have been declassi- 
fied and will be available at the Library of Congress. Other reports will be made 
public as they are declassified. Copies of these reports will be distributed to the 35 








key libraries for inspection. 


jects or processes. 





Those now available deal with such subjects as the 
Fischer-Tropsch process for producing synthetic hydrocarbon fuels, hydrogeneration 
of coal, lubricating oil additives, and shale-oil processing. 

4. Summaries of the information contained on the microfilms, prepared by sub- 
About 25 of these microfilms have been translated through the 
cooperation of industry technologists and are now being analyzed. 
these summaries is expected to be available in the near future from the Library of 
Congress or through libraries in the 35 key cities 
to make its or his own translation and analysis may do so by ordering a duplicate 
of the original microfilm from the Library of Congress. 


The first of 


Any firm or individual wishing 























The quotas of goods other than textile 
articles will be filled as follows: 

(a) Within the limit of 60 percent of 
that part of the quota allowed to the 
particular sector, import licenses will be 
issued to merchants or to commercial 
groups (groupements) who can first pre- 
sent firm offers to be charged to the quota 
in question and of which prices and 
periods of delivery are judged to be satis- 
factory. Such imports will not be subject 
to apportionment among importers, those 
who have effected them retaining com- 
plete latitude to assure for themselves 
their commercial disposal according to 
the terms of regulations in force. 

(b) As soon as the placing of the 60 
percent specified in (a) above is com- 
pleted, the importers will be notified that 
a legal period of 1 month will begin, after 
which no request for a license will be ac- 
cepted for the apportionment of the 
quota in question. 

At the expiration of this 1-month 
period, requests received for licenses will 
be submitted to examination by a com- 
mission composed of the Chief of the 
Economic Bureau (at Dakar: the Chief 
of the Commerce Service of the Direction 


General of Economic Services), and of 
two members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the capital city of the appor- 
tionment sector; the Chief of the local 
Service of Industrial Production (at 
Dakar: the Director of Industrial Pro- 
duction or his representative) will like- 
wise be made a part of this commission 
when the requests for licenses concern 
industrial products. This commission 
will refuse to consider requests applying 
to offers which do not appear to be ac- 
ceptable as to price and delivery date, 
and will apportion the 40 percent of the 
quota remaining to be distributed among 
the merchants whose requests have been 
retained. Firms or commercial groups, 
which have not benefitted from any part 
of the 60 percent specified in (a) above 
or whose requests f~r licenses have been 
satisfied only partially, are to have prior- 
ity in the apportionment of the remain- 
ing 40 percent of the quota. 

B. Goods arriving from continental 
France: The conditions of importation of 
industrial products originating in con- 
tinental France are set forth in the spe- 
cial Order No. 2236 T. P. of July 23, 1945, 
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also published in the Journal Officie] of 
August 2. 

Provision is also made in the present 
Order No. 2235 S. E. for the apportion. 
ment of commercial goods among the 
apportionment sectors and within such 
sectors. 

C. Goods arriving from other coyp. 
tries: Import licenses for goods coming 
from foreign countries other than those 
mentioned above will be issued to im. 
porters who can present firm offers under 
specified conditions. Requests for sych 
licenses will be centralized by the Com. 
mittee of Foreign Commerce for com. 
mercial and industrial products alike. 

D. General provisions: The licenses 
necessary to import goods of a particular 
brand (marque), for which there is an 
exclusive agent in French West Africa, 
will be issued to the proved exclusive 
agent of the brand in question, within 
the conditions specified above. 

Requests for licenses, accompanied by 
original firm offers, are registered by 
date and number upon receipt by the 
service issuing the licenses. The period 
of validity of import licenses is fixed at 
180 days, not including the date of issy- 
ance. However, 90-day extensions may 
be granted on presentation of detailed 
statements making it possible to deter- 
mine the approximate date for the filling 
of the order in question. 

Goods imported through administra- 
tive channels will continue to be appor- 
tioned according to the provisions of 
Order No. 1042 S. E. of April 8, 1944. 


French West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN MARTINIQUE 


Some improvement occurred in the 
economy of Martinique, French West 
Indies, during the second quarter of 1945 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1944, but conditions still were 
being affected by a greatly reduced pro- 
duction of its principal crop—sugarcane. 
Although production of 9,182 tons of 
sugar in 1945 was more than three times 
the 2,990 tons produced in 1944, it was 
far short of a normal crop, which is gen- 
erally considered about 60,000 tons. 
Sugar production in 1943 amounted to 
23,703 tons, in 1942 to 55,980, and in 1941 
to 67,689 tons. The drastic reduction of 
sugar production during the past few 
years has been attributed mainly to de- 
creased cane plantings; reduced returns 
of cane per acreage, caused by a shortage 
of fertilizer; labor difficulties; increas- 
ingly inefficient operation of the mills 
due to lack of the necessary repair parts; 
and a heavy diversion of sugarcane di- 
rectly into rum production, which re- 
turns a greater profit. Rum production 
is expected to reach 22,000,000 liters (1 
liter=1.0567 quarts) in 1945 as compared 
with approximately 18,000,000 liters pro- 
duced in 1944. Normal production of 
rum in Martinique generally amounts 
to about 25,000,000 liters. 

With a view toward the centralization 
of the sugar industry in Martinique, the 
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local government has appointed four 
commissions composed of leading plant- 
ers and businessmen to study the situa- 
tion, each commission to be headed by 
a government official. It is reported that 
the industry would greatly benefit by 
such a program, which the topography 
of the island alone makes logical. There 
are 21 sugar mills in Martinique, several 
of which have not been regular pro- 
ducers during the past few years. ‘In 
1942, when all but 6 operated, production 
ranged from 272 tons to 9,765 tons, only 
4 producing more than 5,000 tons of 
sugar. It is understood that the fac- 
tories in the northern part of the island 
will be the first consideration of the 
commissions. This section is very 
mountainous, and the factories located 
there have been experiencing great dif- 
ficulty in marketing their sugar, which 
has to be brought overland to Fort-de- 
France because the coastal steamer can- 
not make regular calls in that locality on 
account of heavy seas. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of sugar in the first 6 months of 
1945 totaled 31,831 tons, all of which were 
consigned to France and North Africa. 
On August 24 there were 13,000 tons of 
sugar in Martinique, 4,500 tons of which 
were reserved for domestic consumption, 
and 700 tons for industrial uses, such as 
the manufacture of preserves, leaving 
approximately 7,800 tons for export. Of 
the latter, 7,000 tons were earmarked for 
shipment in a short time, leaving only a 


negligible amount remaining on the 
island. 

Besides sugar and rum, other com- 
modities were exported in increasing 
amounts. The banana market showed 


signs of improvement and a fair number 
of coconuts were exported to Puerto 
Rico. Some cinnamon and nutmeg were 
shipped to the Dominican Republic, and 
small amounts of preserved pineapple 
and other fruits were exported to France. 

Imports from January to May 1945 
totaled 16,982 tons, valued at $3,272,820, 
compared with imports in the _ corre- 
sponding period in 1944 of 19,511 tons, 
valued at $3,272,000. About 1,200 casks 
of codfish were received during May and 
June, at a time when there was none on 
the island and when there was prac- 
tically no meat. 

Flour stocks were somewhat low and 
salt meats were almost nonexistent, as 
well as rice and beans. Matches were 
dificult to obtain. There was a shortage 
of fats and oils, and these were rationed 
considerably below normal consumption 
per individual person. 

The cattle contract with the Domin- 
ican Republic was not renewed because 
of a law in that country which was in- 
voked, prohibiting the exportation of 
cattle on the roof. Efforts were being 
made to obtain cattle elsewhere; Vene- 
zuela was considered as a potential source 
of supply. 

There was an improvement noted in 
the textile situation during the period 
under review. In addition to purchases 
made in the United States, textiles also 
were procured by Martinique in Brazil 
and Mexico. 
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Supplies of building materials were 
more available, but steel and similar 
heavy items were required. 

Although some chemicals were arriving 
from France, heavy chemicals continued 
to be imported from the United States. 


LABOR 


The labor situation in the first half 
of 1945 was beset with strikes in prac- 
tically all of the agricultural centers, as 
well as among dockers, merchant seamen, 
and the staff of the electric company. 
French Line technicians, dockers, and 
electricians of the electric company re- 
ceived 200 percent, and more, of their 
1939 salaries; the wages of seamen are 
315 percent above their 1939 salaries and 
overtime is correspondingly high. Un- 
employment in Martinique is believed to 
be considerable; no statistics are avail- 
able. 

The following table shows wages for 
an 8-hour day, as fixed by the Inspector 
of Colonies on June 15, 1945: 


Wages Per 8-Hour Day 








{In French franes '] 
Item 1944 1945 
Agriculture 
Cane cutting 90 120 
Helper— 
Man 10) 56 
Woman $2 45 
Child 24 34 
Industry: 
Helper— 
Fort-de- Franc 
Man 38 72 
Woman.. 30 52 
Other communities 
Man 34 60 
Woman 26 45 
Laborer: 
Fort-de- France 4s S4 . 
Other communities... 44-80 88-160 
Commerce 150-2, 250 | 900-6, 000 
| 
'1 French frane worth approximately $0.02 U. 8. 


currency. 
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Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Regulations Modi- 
fied—-The requirement that Greek 
exporters sell a percentage of the foreign 
exchange received from the export of 
raisins to the Bank of Greece at the par- 
ity in force prior to enforcement of Law 
No. 5422 of April 26, 1932, was abolished 
effective September 10, 1945, by a decree 
published in the Greek Official Gazette 
No. 231, according to a report from the 
U. S. Embassy, Athens, dated September 
28. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Small Articles for Personal Use Exempt 
From Duty.—Small articles for personal 
use, such as toilet preparations, tooth 
brushes, and dentifrices, sent from 
abroad to persons living in Greece, were 
exempted from all import duties and 
pertinent charges, provided they do not 
exceed 1,000 drachmas ($2 at the current 
rate of exchange) in value, according to 
a decision of the Greek Ministry of Fi- 
nance dated August 27, 1945, published in 
the Official Gazette of September 1 and 
effective as of the latter date. 

[For previous announcement regarding gift 


packages to Greece see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 8, 1945.] 


Books and Periodicals: Quota Set for 
Imports From the United States.—A 
monthly quota of $8,000 was allocated, 
effective August 1, 1945, for the importa- 
tion of books and periodicals from the 
United States by decision of the Greek 
Ministry of National Economy of Sep- 
tember 21, according to a report from the 
American Embassy, Athens, dated Octo- 
ber 3. The total was distributed among 














tered by billings to clients. 


Advertising in Canada, 1944 


Advertising agencies in Canada did a $36,000,000 business in 1944, as regis- 
This was a 26.4 percent increase over billings 








in 1941, as reported in the Census of Merchandising and Service Establish- 
ments (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 13, 1943). Gross revenues 
received by the agencies (representing fees and commissions on billings, and 
mechanical charges, on radio time, talent costs, and the like), were nearly 
$6,000,000, 16.1 percent of total billings, compared with $5,000,000 in 1941, 
16.5 percent of billings. 

Almost 66 percent of the billings of the 41 agencies reporting was made by 
11 large firms, each having billings of $1,000,000 or more in 1944. Another 
21.6 percent of the billings was secured by another 11 firms, each having total 
billings of $500,000 to $999,999 during the year. About 66 percent of the 
business of these two groups was in publications, 20 percent in radio, and 14 
percent in other advertising media, Smaller firms had only 5 percent in 
media other than publications and radio. Eight-six percent of the business 
of five small firms each with annual billings under $100,000 represented ad- 
vertising in publications, and 25 percent of the business of 14 firms having 
annual billings between $100,000 and $500,000 was in radio advertising. 

The increase in billings of advertising agencies, while not large in com- 
parison with the expansion of production in Canada, was made in the face 
of a number of wartime restrictions. Permissible income-tax deductions for 
advertising expenses have been tied loosely to the 1936-39 level, plus 10 per- 
cent for advertising costs contributing to Canada’s war effort. Restrictions 
were placed on certain types of advertising matter, such as calendars, display 
cards, and posters, and on advertisement of some commodities, such as 
alcoholic beverages and rubber products. Expansion of the industry was also 
limited by quotas placed on newsprint and other types of paper. In addition, 


teow of many goods removed the stimulus to advertise. 
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established importers who could prove 
that they imported American publica- 
tions during the years 1939 or 1940. 
The orders for books and periodicals 
will be sent direct by Greek holders of 
import quotas to their American sup- 
pliers. Upon application from the im- 
porter, the Bank of Greece will open a 
letter of credit in United States dollars 
for the total value of the order in favor 
of the American exporter, which will be 
limited to the amount of the quota at the 
disposal of the Greek importer. 


Guatemala 


Commodity Controls 


Beef, Milk, and Sugar Prices Frozen; 
Textiles Profit Ceiling Established.— 
The prices at which beef, milk, and sugar 
may be sold in Guatemala have been 
frozen at the price levels of July 1945, in 
accordance with rulings of the Directive 
Council of the Office of Coordination of 
Prices and Supplies (OCPA). Notices to 
this effect were published in the Diario 
de Centro America of August 3 and 7, 
1945. 

Manufacturers of textiles are limited 
to a profit of not more than 30 percent 
on their sales, in accordance with a rul- 
ing of the OCPA, published in the Sep- 
tember issue of Nuestro Diario. At the 
same time merchants were advised to 
exhibit signs notifying the public that 
they are making not more than 30 per- 
cent profit. 

[For announcement of maximum prices on 
basic foodstuffs, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 7, 1945.] 


Hungary 


Commodity Controls 


Industrial Crops Under Government 
Regulation. — Production of industrial 
crops for processing, including hemp, 
flax and flaxseed, sunflower seed, castor 
beans, soybeans, rapeseed, poppy seed, 
chicory, rice, broom corn, dandelion, to- 
bacco, and sugar beets, has been regu- 
lated by Decree No. 6710/1945 M. E. of the 
Hungarian Provisional National Govern- 
ment, issued August 23, 1945, and pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette No. 108, ac- 
cording to a report received from the 
American Mission in Budapest of Sep- 
tember 8, 1945. 

The decree contemplates a production 
plan for 1945-46, and it makes the pro- 
duction of certain crops compulsory on 
farms exceeding a determined size. 

Reportedly, this decree is part of a 
general program to insure the production 
of vital crops for the year 1945-46. 


India 


Commodity Controls 


Raw Motion-Picture Film: Distribution 
Control Order Rescinded—The Depart- 
ment of Industries and Civil Supplies, 
Government of India, announced on Au- 
gust 15 that, inasmuch as stocks of raw 
film in India are now adequate, the Raw 
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Cinematograph Film (Control of Distri- 
bution) Order of July 17, 1943, is re- 
scinded, effective from December 15, 1945, 
or at an earlier date if feasible. 

This control was adopted to insure that 
small motion-picture producers would 
have a fair chance of obtaining their 
film requirements in a market where de- 
mand greatly exceeded supply. Genuine 
producers were identified by reference to 
production records during a basic period 
preceding the date on which control was 
introduced. 

The Cinematograph Film (Footage 
Control) order remains in effect. 

[For announcement of these controls see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 20, 
1943.] 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Imported Automobiles and Motorcy- 
cles: Distribution Controlled.—The sale 
and distribution of commercially import- 
ed automobiles and motorcycles will be 
controlled in India under orders pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India of August 
11 and July 28, 1945, respectively. Units 
will be distributed by importers (distrib- 
utors) , assisted by dealers and subdealers 
for specified areas, and maximum prices 
will be fixed by the Central Government. 
Only essential users will be permitted to 
purchase vehicles. 


Italy 


Economic Conditions 


RESUMPTION OF PUBLICATION OF MONTHLY 
BULLETIN OF STATISTICS 


The Central Institute of Statistics in 
Italy has resumed publication of the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, which had 
not been issued since August 1943, with 
the September 1945 number issued as a 
supplement to Gazzetta Ufficiale No. 115 
of September 25. The topics covered by 
the publication as resumed are: Popula- 
tion, crop production for 1944 and certain 
estimates for 1945, price indexes for food- 
stuffs, tables on the financial position of 
Italy, and miscellaneous subjects. Be- 
fore the war it included a much wider 
range of topics. 

The population of Italy, including 
Sicily and Sardinia, as of July 1, 1943, 
was estimated at 45,681,000, compared 
with 45,596,000 at the end of 1942 and 
44 466,347 at the end of 1939. 

The size of the increase in Italian 
prices since the war may be gaged to 
some extent by the index figures for pri- 
mary foodstuffs contained in the Bulle- 
tin. For central Italy, the most recent 
general index of food items was 3,026, for 
southern Italy 2,632, and for Sicily and 
Sardinia 2,247, using 1939 prices as 100. 


Commodity Controls 


Number of Nonsubsistence Commodi- 
ties Controlled by Allied Forces Re- 
duced.—The Allied Force Local Resources 
(Italy) Board has reduced the number 
of nonsubsistence materials controlled by 
it in order to insure fair distribution of 
scarce materials or for other reasons 
from 34 as of March 16, 1945, to 4 as of 
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August 6, 1945, according to a report of 
August 17 from the American Embassy 
Rome. The only items remaining under 
AFLR (I) B control as of the latter date 
are: Standing timber in the two areas 
reserved for British and American sery- 
ices in Calabria; plywood; hemp (raw 
tow, and manufactured, excluding binder 
twine and third-, fourth-, and fifth. 
quality rope) ; and leather and all leather 
articles. 

The list of restricted materials, that is, 
those controlled with priority for Italian 
civilian needs and available to the Allied 
and cobelligerent forces upon allocation 
by the appropriate committee of the 
AFLR (I) B, has been increased by the 
addition of poplar wood to the following 
items already on the list: Matches, phos. 
phate rock, tanning materials, cellulose 
for paper making, carbon bisulfide, and 
soap. 

A number of items which have been 
removed from control by AFLR (I) B 
have been transferred to control by the 
Italian Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce. 


Kenya and 
Uganda 


Economic Conditions 


The Governments of Kenya and Ugan- 
da have recently made public official 
statistics on their foreign trade for 1943. 
The total import trade of the two coun- 
tries amounted in 1943 to £14,581,248 and 
domestic exports to £9,898,453, as com- 
pared with £13,873,661 and £9,706,743. re- 
spectively, in 1942. Trade imports to- 
taled £12,904.974 in 1943 compared with 
£12.995.961 in 1942 and £13,887,581 in 
1941, while imports on government ac- 
count for the 3 years were £1,676.274. 
£877,000, and £677,081, respectively. Re- 
exports showed a decrease in 1943, the 
decline being from £4,328,697 in 1942 to 
£3,925,742 in 1943 

The direction of import trade contin- 
ued to be influenced by governmental 
control measures, which, coupled with the 
shortage of shipping, further diverted 
imports from the United Kingdom to 17.6 
percent of the total in 1943, as compared 
with 20.1 percent in 1942 and 44.6 percent 
in the prewar year 1938. India replaced 
Japan as the chief source of textiles, and 
held, by a substantial margin, first place 
in the import trade of Kenya and Uganda 
with a percentage of 26 of the total im- 
port trade in 1943 compared with 216 
in 1942. Ranking second, Iran supplied 
18 percent compared with 20.9 percent in 
1942. The United States supplied 122 
percent, compared with 10.3 percent in 
the preceding year. 

In the year under review, articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured account- 
ed for 74 percent of the total value of 
imports, foodstuffs, beverages, and to- 
bacco aggregating 12 percent, raw mate- 
rials 9 percent, and bullion and specie 
5 percent 

Cotton textiles, valued at £2,950,642 
(£1,703,261 in 1942), constituted 20 per- 
cent of all goods imported. The in- 
creased cost of piece goods to the African 
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population 1s indicated by the rise in the 
average landed value per yard of cotton 
textiles over the past 5 years. In 1939 
the price was 2.79d. per yard; in 1940, 
3.93d.; in 1941, 5.69d.; in 1942, 8.8d.; and 
in 1943, 17.1d. 

Imports from the United States in- 
creased from £1,430,386 in 1942 to £1,- 
785,003 in 1943, the major items (figures 
for 1942 in parentheses) being vehicles, 
£618,792 (£163,525); miscellaneous iron 
and steel manufactures, £279,865 (£380,- 
178); oils, £239,975 (£262990); box 
boards, £99,685 (£183,432); machinery, 
£172,071 (£145,211); and tobacco, £91,- 
874 (£88,172). 

The United Kingdom, for the second 
year in succession, was the leading buyer 
of the domestic produce of Kenya and 
Uganda, the percentage of exports going 
to the United Kingdom rising from 26.4 
in 1942 to 31.4 in 1943. Other important 
markets for Kenya-Uganda goods were 
the Union of South Africa with 22.3 per- 
cent, Southern Rhodesia with 9.9 percent, 
and Tanganyika with 7.9 percent. The 
share of the United States declined from 
12.6 percent in 1942 to 7.6 percent in 1943 
as a result of trade controls and other 
factors. 

The domestic exports of Kenya were 
valued at £4,238,732, a decrease of more 
than £600,000 compared with 1942, Cof- 
fee, tea, and gold bullion were the chief 
items affected. Uganda’s 1943 exports, 
valued at £5,659,721, increased 16.9 per- 
cent from the 1942 figure of £4,841,206. 
Uganda's cotton exports rose by 13.2 per- 
cent, to £3,238,000, and coffee by 65.3 per- 
cent, to £1,162,000. 

Major markets for Kenya's products 
were the United Kingdom and the Union 
of South Africa for coffee: the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and India 
for sisal fiber and tow; the United States 
and India for pyrethrum; and the Union 
of South Africa, solely, for gold bullion. 

Cotton, comprising 57 percent of 
Uganda’s exports, was divided almost 
equally between the United Kingdom and 
India. Nearly half of the coffee was 
taken by Egypt, with the United King- 
dom, the Union of South Africa, and 
Palestine also buying large quantities 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


The event of greatest importance to 
Mexico during the second quarter of 1945 
was the termination of the war in Europe, 
bringing to the country a realization that 
it was face to face with the practical 
realities of its position as a producer, 
exporter, and importer in a peacetime 
economy. Much speculation had previ- 
ously occurred as to the course which 
Mexican economy would take after the 
War; authoritative recommendations 
point to a continuation of present eco- 
homic policies along the following gen- 
eral lines: The rapid development of 
Mexico's industrial program, this acceler- 
ation to be aided by long-term loans: 
the improvement of agricultural condi- 
tions by mechanization, irrigation, and 
scientific methods; and the controlled 
use of Mexico’s foreign-currency reserves 
to obtain essential articles, such as basic 
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chemicals, trucks, textile and agricul- 
tural machinery, and other necessary 
equipment, which will contribute in a 
maximum degree to the _ productive 
wealth of the nation. 

As regards domestic production, there 
is a belief that in addition to the benefits 
now accorded new and essential indus- 
tries in the way of exemption from cer- 
tain taxes and customs duties, further 
encouragement, possibly in the form of 
tariff protection, should be given to these 
industries, to enable them to develop, at 
least during the initial stage, without 
fear of incurring financial ruin by com- 
petitive foreign products. 

Mexico’s foreign-currency holdings, 
strengthened by remittances from Mex- 
ican workers in the United States and 
the continued investment of American 
capital in Mexican industry, have given 
Mexico a record reserve of foreign ex- 
change estimated on June 30, 1945, at 
$342,000,000 (U. S. currency). Some of 
these sources are not of a permanent 
nature, however, and this fact, combined 
with the fact that there has been a 
growing surplus of imports over exports 
(amounting in 1944 to approximately 
300,000,000 pesos) has been a matter of 
considerable concern to many planners. 
In addition, there has been a growing 
apprehension over a still greater decline 
in future exports, particularly in min- 
erals, and over the competitive ability 
of Mexican textiles in peacetime mar- 
kets. One of Mexico’s basic difficulties 
is its dependence upon foreign sources 
for essential foodstuffs, and the urgent 
anc .extensive need for imports leaves 
little hope that any substantial reduc- 
tion can be effected in this realm during 
the next few years. 

Anticipation of the end of the war in 
Europe and extremely high prices caused 
a general slackening in business activity 
throughout the Republic, even prior to 
VE-day. This was accentuated by the 
usual rainy-season inactivity which be- 
gins in May. Merchants, particularly 
those in the wholesale trade, were ex- 
tremely cautious in their purchases, ap- 
parently dominated by a desire to keep 
stocks as low as possible. This tightening 
up in buying, plus an insufficiency of 
several basic food crops, in turn produced 
considerable activity in the black mar- 
ket. Such manufactures as electric mo- 
tors, generators, wire, cement, and tires 
were very expensive and most difficult 
to obtain. Rice, beans, lard, spices, 
sugar, and even corn were obtainable 
only with great difficulty and at ex- 
tremely high prices. Gasoline and Diesel 
oil were scarce at the beginning of the 
quarter, but were more easily procurable 
in the latter part of May, after the allo- 
cation of additional tank cars and loco- 
motives had facilitated the distribution 
of these products. Insufficient railway 
transportation, both passenger and 
freight, continued to be a major factor 
in handicapping the general economy of 
the country. 

The supply of meat was also a major 
problem, both because of limited pro- 
duction and high prices. This situation 
reflected, to some degree, the drought 
conditions experienced in the northern 
and southeastern ranges where losses 
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were heavy because cattle were in such 
a weakened condition that they could 
not be driven to other pastures. 

The arrival of an American-Chinese 
Mission and the purchase by it of ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 meters of cotton 
textiles for shipment to China created 
considerable interest in that market. An 
increase in prices of cotton textiles, 
which averaged about 25 percent above 
prices in the first quarter of 1944, oc- 
curred as a result of a 22-percent wage 
increase granted to cotton-textile work- 
ers early in June. Shortly thereafter, 
increases of 22 percent in daily wages, 
or 19 percent on piece work, were granted 
to woolen workers, and increases of 23 
percent in daily wages, or 20 percent on 
piece work, were granted to rayon and 
silk workers. 

Border business was good, although 
spotty, with considerable activity at 
Matamoros and Reynosa, where antici- 
pation of a good cotton crop caused mer- 
chandise to move in a volume greater 
than normal. The tourist influx at most 
border points continued at a very high 
level, creating records business for bars, 
restaurants, and curio shops. Tourist 
trade at Piedras Negras and Tijuana was 
affected adversely, however, by the trans- 
fer of United States Army camps and, 
following VE Day, by the movement of 
United States war workers away from 
the border. 

The hoarding throughout Mexico of 
new silver coins, which were being issued 
by the banks in an effort to recall paper 
money, served as an anti-inflationary 
measure in reducing currency circula- 
tion. 

Labor shortages were general through- 
out the nation during the second quarter. 
The quarter was characterized more by 
the threat of strikes than by strikes ac- 
tually consummated, although the rail- 
way “slow-down” and postal employees’ 
work stoppages required settlement by 
Presidential intervention. Gains were 
made by labor in the form of wage in- 
creases to textile workers, and in certain 
localities to sugar-mill and slaughter- 
house workers and to hotel, restaurant, 
and bar employees. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Collections were generally good during 
the second quarter of 1945, although they 
were slow in some localities because of 
crop conditions. 

Credit throughout the Republic varied 
from tight to restrictive with a general 
tendency to grant credit only to estab- 
lished risks and for relatively short pe- 
riods. Reynosa was one exception to the 
general tendency of restricted credit; 
there, optimistic estimates of the cotton 
crop caused an ample supply of currency 
and large-scale buying activity was in 
progress. 

Money in circulation (paper currency 
of the Banco de Mexico and coins) on 
April 30 amounted to 1,834,829,000 pesos, 
according to advance figures. This com- 
pares with 1,582,666,000 pesos on June 30, 
1944, and 1,834,760,000 pesos on March 
31, 1945. 

Customs collections amounted to 29,- 
400,000 pesos on imports and 19,900,000 
pesos on exports, a total 6f 49,300,000 
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pesos. Collections in the first quarter 
of 1944 amounted to 26,400,000 pesos on 
imports and 30,600,000 pesos on exports, 
a total of 57,000,000 pesos. 

Bank deposits, consisting of sight, time, 
and savings, totaled 2,209,124,000 pesos 
at the end of June 1945 compared with 
1,564,061,000 pesos at the end of June 
1944. Savings deposits alone increased 
during this period from 124,654,000 to 
201,777,000 pesos. New banks continued 
to open throughout the Republic, which 
indicated an optimistic outlook concern- 
ing Mexico’s postwar possibilities. 

The volume of bank clearings during 
the second quarter was uniformly greater 
both as to the number and value of 
checks than during the first quarter. 
Documents during the first quarter of the 
year numbered 1,493,683, valued at 3,748,- 
268,171 pesos, as against 1,602,127 in the 
second quarter valued at 4,019,371,002 
pesos. 

Interest rates charged by commercial 
banks were lowered slightly during the 
quarter, with guaranteed operations at 
714 percent per annum and so-called 
long-term investments obtainable at 6 
percent per annum. However, loans by 
these banks were restricted as a result 
of the drying up of credit through the 
requirement of the Government that 
country banks increase their deposits 
with the Central Bank to 46 percent by 
July 1, to 48 percent by August 1, and 
to 50 percent by September 1, 1945. 
Loans were still available, however, from 
private credit and financing institutions, 
and many persons were compelled to seek 
assistance from these institutions at in- 
terest rates as high as 15 percent per 
annum. 

TOURISM 


The Tourist Bureau of the Mexican 
Ministry of Interior announced that 
205,000 tourists visited Mexico during 
1944 and spent approximately 270,000,000 
pesos. This was a slight drop from 1943, 
which was the peak year for tourist 
traffic, when 207,000 tourists brought ap- 
proximately 280,000,000 pesos into the 
country, but was above the 1940 figure 
of 188,000 tourists spending 261,000,000 
pesos. 

The improvement in the availability of 
gasoline in the United States after VE- 
day gave impetus to a large movement 
of automobile tourists and, within a short 
time, hotel accommodations in the major 
cities and tourist centers were practically 
unobtainable. The number of tourists 
entering through Nuevo Laredo during 
the second quarter of the year was 12,155 
as compared with 11,442 in the first 
quarter. 

The Mexican Government has shown a 
lively interest in the development of 
tourist traffic and at a recent meeting in 
Mexico City adopted the following recom- 
mendations to attract tourists: (1) The 
establishment at ports of entry and along 
popular routes of special offices to assist 
and advise tourists; (2) the assurance of 
adequate supplies of gasoline and clean, 

‘attractive, service stations along the 
tourist routes; (3) the stringent regula- 
tion of guide and chauffeur services; and 
(4) the fullest cooperation with American 
travel agencies, which are responsible in 
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large part for the direction of tourist 
traffic to Mexico. 


PRICES 


Both wholesale and retail prices con- 
tinued to rise during the quarter, the 
latter to such high levels that the work- 
ing classes had difficulty in obtaining 
necessary foodstuffs, despite increased 
wages and attempts by the Government 
to supply certain items at reasonable 
prices. The general index of the cost of 
living of the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy showed 326 for June (1934—100) 
as against 316 for June 1944 and 314 for 
January 1945. 

The general index of wholesale prices 
for Mexico City, as released by the Bank 
of Mexico, continued upward in April 
and May, reaching 242.6 in the latter 
month (1929=100), but leveled off in 
June to 242.2. This arrestment of the 
climb is generally believed to have re- 
sulted not so much from increased offer- 
ings of merchandise as from anticipation 
of the volume to become available be- 
cause of the termination of hostilities in 
Europe. 

Government efforts to impose price 
ceilings were generally ineffective and 
had little influence on scarce commod- 
ities. It became increasingly clear that 
present high prices could be reduced to 
reasonable levels only to the degree that 
supplies increased. Some relief was ob- 
tained by the sale of corn, milk, and 
sugar through stores under government 
control. 


INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS 


Industrial production continued at a 
high level, although seasonal shut-downs 
occurred in the shrimp-processing indus- 
try along the west coast and in decorti- 
cating plants in Yucatan. The volume 
of industrial operations was substantially 
hampered by lack of rail and truck trans- 
portation. Mines and mills, because of 
the shortage of railway cars, experienced 
great difficulty both in moving ore and 
concentrates to smelters and in export- 
ing metal and concentrates. 

The volume of electricity generated in 
April 1945—252,739,000 kilowatt-hours— 
showed a slight decrease from that of the 
preceding month, but was substantially 
greater than the 188 602,000 kilowatt- 
hours produced in April 1944. Imports 
in April 1945 and 1944 were, respectively, 
4,413,000 and 4,047,000 kilowatt-hours, 
making consumption in April 1945 equal 
to 257,152,000 kilowatt-hours as com- 
pared to 192,649,000 kilowatt-hours in 
April 1944. 

Textile mills continued to have a large 
backlog of orders, both domestic and ex- 
port, but in the Puebla area they were 
handicapped by lack of power. The be- 
ginning of rains in June was expected to 
bring relief to this area and to permit 
full operations. A new power plant near 
Veracruz, which is expected to be com- 
pleted by February or March 1946, should 
furnish ample power to the Puebla area 
for year-round operations. 

The cotton-textile industry has 
reached major proportions as a national 
industry, and optimistic predictions were 
being made concerning its ability to con- 
tinue its high level of production in the 
postwar period. Hopes were expressed 
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that, with the obtaining of new machin. 
ery and the consequent reduction of unit 
costs and improvement in present qual- 
ities, high output might be maintained 
According to recent reports, the industry 
now includes some 200 mills with a cap- 
ital investment of approximately 159. 
000,000 pesos, 55,000 workers, and an an. 
nual pay roll of 120,000,000 pesos. The 
industry has 500,000 spindles, of which 
200,000 are high speed, and 32,000 looms 
most of which are old and require re. 
placement. The sales value of produc. 
tion in 1944 amounted to 480,000,009 
pesos. 

The Mexican Government, in cooperg- 
tion with the Textile Association, con. 
tinued its policy of limiting annual ex. 
ports of cotton cloth to 75,000,000 meters 
of finished cloth and 25,000,000 meters of 
grey goods. 

The silk and rayon industries contin- 
ued to operate at approximately the same 
level as formerly, increased operations 
in the future being dependent upon the 
availability of rayon fiber. Mexican and 
American interests are constructing two 
factories which, when completed, are ex. 
pected to produce sufficient rayon fiber 
to meet the principal needs of Mexico's 
rayon-textile industry. 

The lumbering industry showed no 
substantial change in the first 2 months 
of the quarter, but a shortage of railway 
cars became increasingly critical, and by 
June production was reduced to a most 
unsatisfactory level. This lack of rail- 
way cars resulted in substantial stock 
piling inthe Durango area. Inthe Man- 
zanillo district lumbering operations con- 
tinued at a normal rate, although de- 
mand was reported to be small. 

The cordage mills in Merida, Yucatan, 
operated at full capacity, although dry 
weather reduced sisal deliveries for ex- 
port and to the cordage mills. Decorti- 
cating plants in Yucatan were closed 
down during the latter part of April and 
during May, resulting in decreased pro- 
duction of henequen fiber. Crude chicle 
prices in Yucatan were established at 380 
pesos per 46 kilograms for first grade and 
370 pesos for second grade; purchase al- 
locations were announced for 24,800,000 
pounds. Seasonal unemployment oc- 
curred among chicle workers in Merida 
during the second quarter 

Flour-mill operations were at a gen- 
erally high level through the continued 


use of American wheat. Temporary 
shut-downs occurred in the Piedras 
Negras and Colima flour mills. At 


Tijuana, Lower California, the Tecate 
brewery, after obtaining additional 
equipment, was able to increase daily 
production to about 40,000 bottles, a large 
part of which continued to be exported to 
the United States. Wine making and 
seafood canning were also at satisfactory 
levels in this district. Of particular in- 
terest on the west coast was the estab- 
lishment of a new tannery which will 
utilize sharkskins as well as cattle hides. 
A new sugar-beet mill, which is under 
construction at Mexicali, Lower Cali- 
fornia, is expected to encourage beet 
production, which is a new crop in that 
area. 

In Monterrey an American company 
planned to begin construction shortly on 
a plant to manufacture Diesel engines. 
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Other new industries being considered in 
that area relate to the production of 
plows, aluminum ware, and cotton 


clothing. 
MINING OPERATIONS 


Agua Prieta reported a substantial in- 
crease in the production of both copper 
ore and copper bullion for the second 
quarter of 1945, but a large decrease in 
the production of copper concentrates; 
this decrease was, partly due to mine fires 
which disrupted operations. Copper 
production in the second quarter was 
valued at $1,819,028 compared with 
$1,068,588 in the first quarter. 

Mining and metallurgical production 
continued to decline in the Monterrey 
area, principally as a consequence of 
poor railway transportation and mine ex- 
haustion. Truck transportation offered 
no alternative, as it was not only difficult 
in many instances but unduly expensive 
to operate because of the high cost of 
gasoline and tires. Furthermore, smelt- 
ers in the Monterrey area were preoccu- 
pied by the plan to institute Government 
Social Insurance. They estimated that 
this insurance would add 13 to 14 per- 
cent to pay rolls, without relieving them 
of anything near an equivalent degree of 
liability to furnish medical attention to 
their employees, and would also increase 
their operating costs from 6 to 7 percent, 
since labor forms 50 percent of such 
costs. Afurther cause for preoccupation 
in the smelting and mining industries at 
Monterrey was a new tax of 3 cents per 
pound of the duties on zinc concentrate 
shipped to the Metals Reserve Company. 

Considerable speculation took place 
with respect to the future of the mining 
industry. Zinc had already suffered a 
5 percent reduction in price, and the can- 
celation of manganese purchases was 
considered as being symptomatic of the 
industry's future, War purchases by the 
United States at high prices caused the 
operation of many marginal properties 
and the reopenifig of old mines which 
obviously were the first to feel restrictive 
buying. The result was to cause unem- 
ployment among that portion of the 
population which needs its income most 
urgently, and which is frequently located 
in remote or concentrated areas that 
offer the least opportunities for other 
types of employment. 


PETROLEUM SUPPLIES 


Production of oil in the second quarter 
increased almost 20 percent over that in 
the first quarter of 1945, the amounts 
being 11,172,153 barrels (of 42 gallons 
each) and 9,361,728 barrels, respectively. 
These compare with 9,957,014 barrels in 
the first quarter of 1944 and 8,610 865 
barrels in the second quarter of 1944. 
Exports in the second quarter of 1945 
increased more than 100 _ percent, 
amounting to 2,397,069 barrels as against 
1,131,075 barrels in the first quarter. 
During the first and second quarters of 
1944 exports were 1,257,446 barrels and 
1,640,856 barrels, respectively. 

In the beginning of the quarter there 
were gasoline shortages throughout the 
Republic, but particularly in the States 
of Sinaloa, Nayarit, Tamaulipas, and 
Nuevo Leon. These shortages resulted 
from inadequate transportation facilities 
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and from increased consumption of pe- 
troleum products, which during the first 
quarter of 1945 was estimated at more 
than 75,000,000 liters of Mexican-pro- 
duced oil monthly. During the latter 
part of June, however, gasoline and fuel 
oil were available in sufficient quantities 
in most parts of the Republic. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The general level of construction ac- 
tivity was extremely high, both in private 
building and in public construction. The 
former consisted chiefly of residences 
and shops, and the latter of highways, 
bridges, schools, and Government build- 
ings. Despite increased activity, it is be- 
lieved that there is a large backlog of 
construction which is only awaiting a 
decrease in cost of materials and greater 
availability of labor, to proceed. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Mexican Economic Commission, 
on its return from Europe, was optimistic 
about the renewal of trade with Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and England. The Com- 
mission also visited France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands, and concluded that the 
resumption of trade with those countries 
was dependent upon improvement in 
such fundamental factors as the avail- 
ability of export products there, the al- 
location of foreign exchange for imports, 
and the institution of steamship service. 
It was reported that ocean service would 
start on a bimonthly basis between 
Sweden and Mexico, and that regular 
service would soon begin between Eng- 
land the Mexican Gulf ports. 

Attempts have been made to outline 
the pattern of Mexico’s postwar foreign 
trade, but the disruption caused by the 
war makes this task very difficult. Com- 
merce during the war years has been 
almost exclusively confined to the United 
States, imports and exports both reach- 
ing 85 percent of total value in 1944. 
However, the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe suggested possibilities of obtain- 
ing supplies from sources other than the 
United States. 

Imports in the second quarter of 1945 
were valued at 379,076911 pesos as 
against 329,673.329 pesos in the first 
quarter, an increase of 16 percent in 
value. Exports increased in value by 14 
percent during the second period, the 
amounts being, respectively, for the first 
and second quarters, 279,476,728 and 
317,214,858 pesos. Total imports and 
exports during the first 6 months of 1945 
were, respectively, 708,750,240 and 596,- 
691,586 pesos, an excess of imports over 
exports of 112,058,654 pesos. During the 
corresponding period of 1944 the excess 
of imports over exports was 103,589,537 
pesos. 

The value of exports of silver manu- 
factures to the United States during the 
first half of 1945 reached a record total 
of $3,853,715, which compares with $2,- 
645,681 exported to the United States in 
the corresponding period in 1944. Mex- 
ico was still importing large quantities 
of foodstuffs to augment its insufficient 
domestic production. These imports in- 
cluded sugar from Cuba and Peru, wheat 
and lard from the United States, lard 
and canned food products from Argen- 
tina, and wheat from Canada. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Lack of railway transportation con- 
tinued to handicap the movement of 
freight and passengers. Importers and 
industrialists experienced difficulty in ob- 
taining railway cars and delays in mov- 
ing them, and in some cases the loss of 
merchandise created new and additional 
costs, which made the fixation of selling 
prices highly speculative. The chief bot- 
tlenecks developed in Nuevo Laredo, 
Monterrey, and Veracruz, where delays 
of from 1 to 4 months in moving freight 
cars often occurred. 

Statistics recently released show the 
tonnage carried by the principal rail- 
roads in Mexico during the first 11 
months of 1944 to have been 14,206,801 
metric tons, as against 13,418,907 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1943, an in- 
crease of 6 percent in the 1944 period. 

Highway transportation continued at 
peak levels, spurred on by the difficulties 
of the railways. Repair parts were plen- 
tiful, but tires were scarce and usually 
obtainable only at black-market prices. 
Gasoline and fuel oil were scarce or 
lacking in certain localities early in the 
quarter, but this difficulty was largely 
overcome by the end of the period. 

Of particular interest was the estab- 
lishment of several new air lines. Chi- 
apas was linked to Mexico City by two 
new air lines. Aéreas Aztecas, S. A., will 
operate a biweekly service between Gua- 
temala, Tapachula, Tuxtla Gutierrez, 
and Mexico City. An additional air line, 
red Aérea Mexicana, S. A., was inaugu- 
rated on May 31, 1945, between Tapa- 
chula and Mexico City. A new air serv- 
ice was inaugurated between Mazatlan 
and Monterrey by Aérea Transportes, 
S. A., with stops at Guadalajara, Aguas- 
calientes, and San Luis Potosi. An ad- 
ditional service was provided by Lineas 
Aéreas Mexicana, S. A., which started a 
new air route between Mazatlan, Du- 
rango, Torreon, San Luis Potosi, and 
Mexico City. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Drought conditions prevailed for the 
major part of the quarter throughout the 
entire Republic, particularly in the 
north-central, northeastern, and south- 
western cattle-producing areas. There 
was extensive loss of cattle in all of these 
regions, with the result that exports to 
the United States were reduced and 
prices of meat in Mexico were very high. 
However, at Chihuahua the price of cat- 
tle was so low, because of the poor con- 
dition of the animals, that few sales were 
made. At Guaymas the local tannery 
was buying 100 cattle hides per day, the 
cattle having been slaughtered, solely 
for the recovery of their hides. Reynosa 
was an exception to the general drought 
condition, and cattle exports to the 
United States were resumed in the latter 
part of April. 

The lack of rainfall was particularly 
important with respect to the new corn 
crop. The 1944 crop was estimaed at 
2,440,000 metric tons, which allowed a 
surplus, after supplying normal con- 
sumption needs, of about 444,000 metric 
tons. The wheat crop was not considered 
very promising because of rust plague. 
The 1945 sugar crop was also affected by 
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drought conditions, and was only about 
377,000 metric tons. Since normal con- 
sumption is around 470,000 tons, imports 
of some 93,000 tons were expected to be 
made in 1945. By June 30 some 60,000 
tons had actually been imported. 

Considerable gratification was ex- 
pressed over the announcement that 
85,000 bales of Mexican cotton were to 
be exported from Lower California. It 
was hoped that exports, by removing the 
stock pressure on the market, would 
stimulate increased sales. A_ strong 
rumor persisted that the Government, 
particularly because of agitation from 
cotton interests, was ready to remove its 
pegged prices and to permit the free 
marketing of cotton, both domestically 
and for export. The Mexican Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that the 
1945 harvest of cotton in the Laguna 
area amounted to 188,468 bales, and es- 
timates placed the Reynosa cotton crop 
at 15,000 bales. 

Higher export taxes increased the 
price of bananas and limes on the west 
coast to such an extent that exports were 
sharply reduced; in the case of limes, 
the increase amounted to 5.80 pesos a 
case. Sales of limes were reported as 
being satisfactory for domestic consump- 
tion, but very slight for export. Cool 
weather on the west coast also retarded 
the growth of bananas. 


Commodity Controls 


Ceiling Prices Established for Sugar.— 
Maximum wholesale and retail prices 
for various grades of sugar have been 
established by a resolution of the Mex- 
ican Ministry of the Treasury, published 
and effective September 1, 1945. For 
the purpose of establishing these prices 
the country was divided into four zones, 
and, in addition, the following special 
areas were designated: Merida, Yuca- 
tan; Campeche, Campeche; Villaher- 
mosa, Tabasco; and the Northern Terri- 
tory of Lower California. 

Sugar in various forms and with a 
standard granulated base has a price 
range per net kilogram as follows: 

(1) In the four zones, wholesale, 0.63 
to 0.75 peso; retail, 0.70 to 0.82 peso. 

(2) In the Merida and Villahermosa 
areas, wholesale, 0.71 to 0.76 peso; retail, 
0.78 to 0.83 peso; in Campeche, wholesale, 
0.69 to 0.74 peso, retail 0.76 to 0.81 peso; 
and in the Northern Territory of Lower 
California, wholesale 0.73 to 0.78 peso, 
retail, 0.80 to 0.85 peso. 

To the wholesale prices listed above 
the amount of 2 centavos is added in 
favor of the National Union of Sugar 
Producers, to cover costs of handling and 
distribution direct to retailers. Also, the 
cost of the containers will be charged in 
accordance with capacity and material. 

The sugar to be used in bakeries of all 
kinds will be sold at the “retail” prices 
established for the corresponding zones. 
Sugar destined for other industries, 
where it is used as basic material, will 
be sold, according to zones, at the follow- 
ing prices: Standard granulated, 0.84 to 
0.87 peso per net kilogram, and refined 
granulated, 0.89 to 0.92 peso per net 
kilogram. 

Bakeries and other industries using 
sugar will be charged for sugar contain- 
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ers, but will be exempt from handling 
and distribution costs. 

The differential between prices on 
sugar for industrial uses and home con- 
sumption will be added to the fund for 
stimulating the development of sugar 
production in Mexico and will also be 
used in granting subsidies on imports au- 
thorized by the Government. This in- 
crease in retail prices is deemed necessary 
by the Mexican Government in view of 
the decrease in production, and increase 
in consumption of sugar in recent years, 
which, in turn, have necessitated in- 
creasingly large imports of this article. 

The decree published February 22, 
1945, which increased the sugar sales tax 
and subsidy on sugar sold by the Union 
Nacional de Azucar, S. A., is abolished by 
the promulgation of the new decree. 

|For previous announcements on ceiling 
prices of sugar and on sales taxes and sub- 
sidies on sugar, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 3, 1945, April 28, 1945. 
and September 29, 1945.| 


Ceiling Prices Established for Salt.— 
Maximum prices for edible unground 
Salt, grade A, have been established by a 
resolution of the Mexican Ministry of 
the Treasury, published October 3, 1945. 
For the purposes of fixing these prices the 
country has been divided into 10 zones, 
and prices, exclusive of containers, range 
as follows: Producers’ prices: 120 pesos 
‘(Zone 0, comourising Lower California) to 
155 pesos (Zone 5, comprising the States 
of Colima, Jalisco, Michoacan and 
Guanajuato), per metric ton. Distribu- 
tors’ prices: 127 pesos ‘Zone 0) to 162.50 
pesos (Zone 5) per metric ton. Whole- 
salers’ prices: 0.1342 peso (Zone 0) to 
0.17 peso (Zone 5) per kilogram. Retail- 
ers’ prices: 0.15 peso ‘Zone 0) to 0.18 peso 
(Zone 5) per kilogram. Producers’ and 
distributors’ prices are point of destina- 
tion f. o. b. railroad or other transport 
vehicle. 

For ground salt producers’ prices shall 
be 10 pesos more per metric ton than 
prices mentioned above, and wholesalers’ 
and retailers’ prices shall be, respectively, 
0.01 and 0.02 peso more per kilogram; for 
second-grade salt, either unground or 
ground, producers’ prices shall be 10 
pesos less per metric ton than those men- 
tioned above, and wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’ prices shall be, respectively, 0.01 
and 0.02 peso less per kilogram. 

Salt for industrial uses, when approved 
by the Ministry of National Economy 
shall sell at 60 pesos less per metric ton, 
except in Zone 5 where it shall be 70 pesos 
less per ton, and in Leon, Guanajuato 
(Zone 5), where it shall be 75 pesos less 
per ton. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Subsidy Granted on Specified Exports 
of Candelilla Waz.—A subsidy equivalent 
to the export duty was granted in Mexico 
on 1,800 metric tons of candelilla wax to 
be exported in September and on 600 tons 
to be exported monthly in October and 
November, according to an Executive de- 
cree published September 18, 1945. The 
decree provides that the subsidy shall be 
granted exclusively on candelilla wax ex- 
ported through the Banco Nacional de 
Comercio Exterior, S. A., (National For- 
eign Trade Bank), by groups of producers 
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which are presently recognized and au- 
thorized by the Ministry of Nationa) 
Economy. 

These producers and the percentages of 
the above-mentioned amounts of cande. 
jilla wax which each will be permitted to 
export are as follows: 

Cere de Candelilla, S. de R. L., 54.35 percent: 
Candelilleros de Chihuahua, S. de R. L., 12.49 
percent; Productores de Cera de Candelilla de 
Coahuila, S. de R. L., 9.50 percent; Unién de 
Productores de Cera de Candelilla del Estado 
de Durango, S. de R. L., 11.70 percent; Unién 
Fronteriza de Cera de Candelilla, S. de R, 1 
9.55 percent; Cera de Candelilla, S. C, 1, 
2 percent; and Associacién de Candelillerogs 
de Tehuacan, S. de R. L., 0.50 percent. 


The bank may order the above amounts 
of candelilla wax exports to be increase 
or reduced, according to market de- 
mands. Prices and other conditions of 
the sales operations will be established 
by the bank, in conformity with genera] 
bases agreed upon between the bank and 
representatives of the producing com- 
panies. In order to obtain the subsidy, 
the afore-mentioned companies must 
enter into a commission merchant’s con- 
tract with the bank similar to the ones 
they made with the bank under the pro- 
visions of the decree of October 13, 1944. 

The Ministry of National Economy, 
with the assistance of the Banco Naciona] 
de Comercio Exterior, and after hearing 
the producers’ groups, will establish bases 
for the production of candelilla wax 
after January 1, 1946, in order to attain 
(1) a rational exploitation of production 
of candelilla wax; (2), a regulated pro- 
duction in accordance with market de- 
mands; (3) a more equitable distribution 
of production; and (4) the regulation of 
the industry in such a manner as to 
guarantee the interests of the present 
industrialists and workers and also per- 
mit the entrance into the industry of new 
producers 

The decree also provides that the sub- 
sidy granted by the decree of September 
5, 1944, shall continue to be granted on 
the remainder of Stocks Nos. 1 and 2 
which has not yet been exported. 

For previous announcement of subsidies 
yn candelilla wax see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 2, 1943, November 25, 1944 
and June 23, 1945.| 


Transport and Communication 


Committee Established to Reform Leg- 
islation Governing Automotive Transpor- 
tation.—The establishment of a commit- 
tee under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Communications and Public Works 
has been authorized by Executive reso- 
lution published October 4, 1945, for the 
purpose of studying problems connected 
with standardizing and developing auto- 
motive transportation in Mexico. This 
committee, which is to be composed of 
representatives of the Ministries of Com- 
munications, National Economy, Treas- 
ury, and Interior, of the Government of 
the Federal District, and of Petrdleos 
Mexicanos, the National Federation of 
Cooperatives, the Truck Union of Mexico, 
and the Federations of Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, will submit 
to the President of the Republic the re- 
sults of its studies in the form of pro- 
posed reforms in the Law of General 
Means of Communications of 1939 and of 
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administrative measures to be enacted 
with regard to automotive transporta- 
M The committee will be in existence not 
longer than 3 months. 

The establishment of this committee 
is the result of petitions by various inter- 
ested groups for a reform of the Law of 
General Means of Communications as it 
affects automotive transportation. This 
jaw, according to the preamble to the 
decree, is now inadequate to the needs of 
transportation because of the many 
changes which have occurred in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation during the war. 


Mozambique 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Various Motor Ve- 
hicles, Tires and Parts Reduced.—The 
Mozambique import duties on passenger 
cars, light trucks, tires and tubes, and 
spare parts for all motor vehicles, were 
reduced by Portaria No. 22, published in 
the Official Bulletin of the Colony of Sep- 
tember 9, 1945, and effective from Janu- 
ary 1, 1946. 

The reduced rates of duty, all ad val- 
orem c. i. f. value, with former rates in 
parenthesis, are as follows: 

Passenger cars, 20 percent, but not less 
than 67.50 gold escudos each; (40 per- 
cent, but not less than 135 gold escudos) ; 
motor vehicles with body designed for 
carrying both passengers and freight, 5 
percent (10 percent); motortrucks, with 
or without bodies, for carrying up to 850 
kilograms of freight, 5 percent (10 per- 
cent); motor busses, for carrying more 
than 15 passengers, without bodies, 5 per- 
cent (15 percent); tires and tubes, spark 
plugs, carburetors, magnetos, and acces- 
sories and spare parts for all motor ve- 
hicles, 10 percent (15 percent). 

The duty on motortrucks remains un- 
changed at 5 percent ad valorem. 


Norway 
Transport and Communication 


Reciprocal Air-Transport Agreement 
Concluded With the United States—An 
agreement between the United States 
and Norway, relating to air transport 
services between the two countries, was 
concluded by an exchange of notes of 
October 6, 1945, according to State De- 
partment Release No. 736 of that date. 

This agreement, which supplements 
the air navigation arrangement of Octo- 
ber 16, 1933, between the United States 
and Norway, is similar in content to the 
air transport agreement concluded by 
the United States and Sweden on De- 
cember 16, 1944 (see ForEIGN COM MERCE 
WEEKLY of January 20, 1945). 

The annex to the present agreement 
also stipulates, however, that air lines of 
the United States of America having the 
right to pick up and discharge interna- 
tional traffic, on the specified route from 
the United States via intermediate points 
to Oslo or Stavanger and points beyond, 
Will make sufficient traffic stops in Oslo 
or Stavanger to offer reasonable com- 
mercial service for traffic to and from 
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Norway; provided that this undertaking 
shall not involve any discrimination be- 
tween air lines of the United States and 
other countries operating on that same 
route, shall take into account the ca- 
pacity of the aircraft, and shall be ful- 
filled in such a manner as not to preju- 
dice the normal operations of the inter- 
national air services concerned. 


Peru 


Transport and Communication 


Civil-Aviation Developments.—The 
Peruvian Government assumed control 
and operation of the two most important 
airports in the country on May 1, 1945, 
when CORPAC (Corporacién Peruana de 
Aeropuertos y AviaciOn Comercial) took 
over Limatambo (Lima) and Chachani 
(Arequipa) Airports from the Companhia 
Administradora de Aeropuertos (CADA), 
which was set up in 1935 by the air line 
PANAGRA under a 10-year franchise. 
The purchase of CADA by the Govern- 
ment thus leaves PANAGRA in the same 
position at these two airports as any 
other private, commercial air line. 

Upon assumption of control, CORPAC 
put into effect its own provisional air- 
traffic regulations covering the use of 
Limatambo, but up to the end of June 
had not promulgated such regulations 
for Chachani. CORPAC continued its 
supervision of the construction of the 
five-story Limatambo Airport Terminal 
Building, begun in March, but at the end 
of June the company had not yet begun 
air-line operation, nor acquired aircraft. 
It was estimated that the Limatambo 
Airport would not be entirely finished 
until the first quarter of 1946. 

The Iquitos airport was officially 
opened on June 30. The runway is 150 
feet by 4,000 feet, of ‘“‘sandcrete” con- 
struction (no rock used). Half of it (a 
75’ x 4,000’ strip) was sealed with a tar 
prime, while the other half was left un- 
sealed. When completed, the runway 
will be 150’ x 6,600’. The airport is ex- 
pected to be entirely completed by the 
first of December 1945. PANAGRA was 
not yet in position to use it as the ter- 
minus of its authorized Lima-Iquitos 
route (to connect with Panair do Brasil 
at Iquitos), because of unsuitability of 
the intermediate airfields and the fact 
that ground radio equipment had not yet 
reached Iquitos. 

Commercial operation of air lines in 
Peru was begun in 1928, and from that 
time to the end of 1944, 41,865,000 kilo- 
meters were flown and 405,933 passen- 
gers, 8,562 metric tons of cargo, 649 tons 
of mail, and 422 tons of parcel post were 
carried. These figures are exclusive of 
those for two planes operated by Faucett 
for the Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion. 

The number of passengers carried, 
56,189, and the number of plane kilo- 
meters flown, 4,689,000, by all air lines 
in Peru during 1944 was greater than 
in any previous year. The weight of 
cargo carried, 1,159 metric tons, was the 
second heaviest in history, 1,703 tons in 
1936 having surpassed the past year’s 
record. The volume of mail carried, 42 
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metric tons, has been larger in several 
previous years, notably 1942, when 144 
tons were carried. The 107 tons of parcel 
post carried in 1944 represented a de- 
crease from 120 tons earried in 1943 but 
was the second best in the history of 
Peru. The number of flights made, 6,077, 
represents a continuation of the steady 
increases beginning with 1941, when 
3.689 flights were made. 


Philippine Islands 


Transport and Communication 


War Damage Survey.—The cost of re- 
pairs and reconstruction of Philippine 
port works, harbors, waterways, and aids 
to navigation, which were damaged by 
war operations, is estimated at 49,500,000 
pesos, and of roads and bridges at 135,- 
000,000 pesos, according to a survey made 
by the Bureau af Public Roads of that 
country. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Construction Plan Modified.— 
The over-all plan of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment for the development of its rail- 
ways now calls for the construction of 
some 6,000 kilometers of railways to be 
built within 20 years, at the rate of 300 
kilometers each year, and at an esti- 
mated annual expenditure of £T70,000,- 
000 (based on the assumption that post- 
war prices will be twice the prewar level). 

While this plan has not yet been ap- 
proved, a modified plan has been adopted 
and laws have been passed specifying the 
amounts to be spent and the railways to 
be built. The length of the lines for 
which laws have been passed and sur- 
veys completed totals 702 kilometers, 155 
kilometers of which have already been 
completed except for the laying of the 
rails. The remainder is expected to be 
finished within 5 years. The sum of 
£T18,000,000 has been allotted for thie 
continuation of the approved modified 
program. At present the Government 
can allot only this amount each year. 
The method used is to pay for the work 
done at the end of each month. Turkey’s 
ability to carry out this plan will depend 
also on available dollar exchange, since 
much equipment will be purchased from 
the United States. 

Among the projects included in the 
modified plan is the railroad from 
Elazig to Kotur, Iran, via Capakcur, 
Geno, Mus, Tatvan, and Van. The 
length of this line will be approximately 
450 kilometers and the cost is estimated 
at £T64,000,000. A ferry will carry trains 
across Lake Van. The portion of this line 
from Elazig to Hun, 135 kilometers, is 
under construction and is expected to be 
completed in 1947, except for the laying 
of the ties and rails. 

Another important section extends 
from Erzurum to Sarikamis. This is now 
a narrow-gage line, 157 kilometers in 
length, and therefore delays the running 
time of the railway which extends from 
Istanbul through Ankara, Kayseri, Sivas, 
Erzincan, Erzurum, and Kars to the Rus- 
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sian frontier. While the widening of this 
section is being intensified, 3 or 4 years 
will probably be required to complete it 
because of the fact that the route con- 
tains several tunnels. The cost of this 
entire project is estimated at £T37,- 
000,000. 

The construction of a line 70 kilome- 
ters in length from Narli on the main 
line extending southwest from Malatya 


to Gaziantep will link an important city - 


in southern Turkey with the main rail- 
way system; and the building of the line 
from Kopru Agzi to Maras, 25 kilometers 
away, will join the latter city with Ga- 
ziantep and will be the beginning of the 
Maras-Kayseri line which will be con- 
structed in the future. The cost of these 
two short lines is estimated at £T20,- 
000,000. 

Also of interest to the Turkish Govern- 
ment is a railway to the Iraq frontier at 
Cizre to connect with a proposed line 
which the Iraq Government intended to 
build north from Mosul. Work on the 
Iraq portion of this line has been delayed, 
but the Turkish project has been com- 
pleted to Kurtalan and it is intended to 
continue the route eventually to Siirt and 
then northeast to Bitlis and Tatvan. 

The total length of first track operated 
by the Turkish Railway Administration 
as of June 1, 1944, amounted to 7,582 
kilometers, of which all except 340 kilo- 
meters is standard gage, and all except 
140 kilometers of suburban line is single 
track. All railways being constructed 
and to be constructed under the plan 
will be of the normal width of 1.5 meters 
The amount of track constructed be- 
tween 1940 and June 1, 1944, was only 
272 kilometers. There is no electrified 
track in Turkey at present but the Ad- 
ministration proposes to electrify the Er- 
zurum-Kars line, contracts having al- 
ready been let. The Ankara-Zonguldak 
line is also to be electrified under the 
long-range plan. 

[For a more lengthy discussion, see the 
special article, “Turkey’s Postwar Transpor- 
tation Program,” in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy of March 17, 1945.] 


New Port Under Construction.—Con- 
tract was let and construction began in 
August for the first step in the develop- 
ment of the new port of Eregliin Turkey. 
The principal purpose in constructing 
this port is to furnish a harbor between 
Istanbul and Sinop which will provide 
safe anchorage for Turkish coastal 
freighters in the fall, winter, and spring 
when violent storms sweep down over 
the Black Sea from the Russian steppes. 
The second purpose is to provide a load- 
ing port for the western end of the Zon- 
guldak coal basin, for shipping timber 
from the heavily forested hinterland, 
and eventually for shipping steel and iron 
products from Kurabuk. 

It is planned to join the port by a rail- 
road some 20 kilometers in length with 
the mines at Kandilli and probably with 
Kozlu. 

The cost of the first step in the devel- 
opment of the port is estimated at 
£T2,000,000. This portion, which is ex- 
pected to be completed by 1950, is com- 
posed of the main breakwater 775 meters 
long; a pier 250 meters long and 100 
meters wide for coal storage and loading, 
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with an additional filled-in area below 
the pier; and a temporary breakwater 
for the protection of equipment during 
construction. The plan calls for con- 
struction of additional breakwaters after 
1950. 

It is expected that by 1950 it will be 
possible to ship some 200,000 cubic meters 
of wood and 1,500,000 tons of coal an- 
nually from this port. 

It is reported that the contractor for 
the initial construction is interested in 
procuring cranes, excavating and dredg- 
ing equipment, and possibly pontoons 
from United States manufacturers. 


Uruguay 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Jerked Beef: Export Quota to Puerto 
Rico Authorized.—A quota of 18,136 kilo- 
grams of jerked beef to be exported to 
Puerto Rico has been authorized by a 
Uruguayan resolution dated June 20, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 5, 1945. 

This authorization is in accordance 
with a decree of June 11, 1945, published 
in the Diario Oficial of June 18, 1945, 
which reserves to the Executive Power 
the right to determine to which countries 
exports of this product can be made. 

Sulfuric Acid: Production and Sale 
Monopoly Proposed. — The Uruguayan 
Government proposes to make the manu- 
facture and sale of sulfuric acid a public 
utility and to give the Industrial Chem- 
ical Institute a monopoly for its manu- 
facture and sale, according to a projected 
law submitted to the General Assembly 
by the President on September 13, 1945, 
published in the Diario Oficial Septem- 
ber 18, 1945. 

The Executive Power, with the advice 
of the Industrial Chemical Institute, 
would fix the sales prices of sulfuric acid. 

Most-Favored-Nation Customs Treat- 
ment for Imports of Canadian Goods 
Reaffirmed.—Merchandise imported into 
Uruguay from Canada will receive as 
favorable customs tariff treatment as 
goods imported from the United States 
receive under the trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Uruguay, 
according to a Uruguayan Presidential 
resolution dated October 5, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of October 10, 
1945. 

This resolution was issued in accord- 
ance with the unconditional most- 
favored-nation clause of the trade 
agreement between Uruguay and Canada 
signed on August 12, 1936. 

[For announcement of the terms of the 
Canadian-Uruguayan trade agreement of 
1936, see COMMERCE REPORTS of August 29, 
1936. ]} 


Venezuela 


Commodity Controls 


List of Products Subject to Price Con- 
trol Modified.—Resolution No. 28 of the 
Ministry of Finance, published in the 
Venezuelan Gaceta Oficial of September 
15, 1945, established a revised list of com- 
modities declared to be “prime neces- 
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sities” and, therefore, subject to loca) 
price control exercised by the Nationa] 
Supply Commission (Comisién Nacional] 
de Abastecimiento). The following com. 
modities have been removed from loca] 
price control: Wheat, oats, eggs, vinegar 
crackers, canned fish (tuna, sardines, and 
salmon), coffee, fuel oils, coal, firewood 
alcohol, tanning extracts, nonfabricated 
metals, industrial coloring matters, fire 
extinguishers, beer, and lubricating ojjs 

|For previous announcement, see Foretgy 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 2, 1944 un- 
der the section “Late Airgrams.”] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Penicillin: Tariff Classification 
Changed.—By a recent decision of the 
Venezuelan Board of Customs Tariff 
penicillin has been removed from the 
category of pharmaceutical specialties 
where it was classified under item No, 
357, pharmaceutical specialties, not spec. 
ified, class 6, and was subject to an im- 
port duty of 1.95 bolivares per gross kilo. 
gram. Penictllin henceforth will be 
considered a biological, which comes 
under Venezuelan tariff classification No, 
431, biological products, and may be im- 
ported free of duty. 

Wheat: Import Duty Reduced—mThe 
import duty rates on wheat and some of 
its derivatives have been reduced, accord- 
ing to Resolution No. 266 published in the 
Venezuelan Gaceta Oficial for October 
16, 1945. New rates in bolivares per gross 
kilogram, with former duty rates in 
parentheses, are as follows: 

Tariff item 26, Wheat: (a) in grain, 
0.02 bolivar (0.22); (b) crushed, 0.08 
bolivar (0.28); (c) in pressed flakes or 
steam cooked, 0.01 bolivar (0.10). Item 
27, Flours: (a) of wheat, 0.04 bolivar 
(0.24). 

Export Control Regulations Modified — 
Revised regulations governing the issu- 
ance of licenses for the exportation or re- 
exportation of merchandise from Vene- 
zuela were established by Resolution No, 
251 of the Venezuelan Ministry of Fi- 
nance, dated September 25, 1945. The 
resolution prescribes, the procedure in 
obtaining licenses for the exportation or 
reexportation of merchandise subject to 
export control in VeneZuela as follows: 

1. The interested party must submit 
an application in duplicate to the Min- 
istry of Finance, through the National 
Supply Commission, in which is indicated 
(a) the name, occupation, and address 
of the applicant; (b) the kind, quantity, 
weight, and value of the goods to be ex- 
ported; (c) the origin of the goods, in- 
dicating the country of origin in the case 
of imported goods and the name of the 
producer in the case of domestic goods; 
(d) the country of destination and 
whether exported directly or trans- 
shipped; (e) the name, occupation, and 
address of the ultimate consignee of the 
goods, or of his customs broker, as the 
case may be; (f) the port of shipment 
and of destination; and (g) a declara- 
tion under oath that all information and 
valuations in the application are cor- 
rect, and that the applicant obligates 
himself to assure, insofar as possible, 
that the goods actually are shipped to 
the destination indicated in the appli- 
cation, and to advise the Ministry, 
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through the Supply Commission, of any 

jrregularity which may come to his at- 

tention with respect to the said 
ination. 

see Applications must be submitted as 

priefly as possible. . 

3. The Ministry of Finance shall not 
pe required to give its reasons for not 
approving applications for exportation. 

4, Approval of applications will be is- 
sued to the applicant in duplicate. 

5. The exporter must submit both cop- 
ies of the export license to the appro- 
priate customhouse, one copy of which 
will be returned to him with a notation 
that the exportation, or a part thereof, 
as the case may be, has been effected. 
If the exportation is made in various lots, 
a notation to that effect must be made 
on the copy of the export license retained 
py the shipper, and for that purpose the 
license must be presented to the customs 
authorities on each occasion, 

6. Exports must be effected within a 
period of 60 days from the date on which 
the license is issued, at the expiration of 
which a new license must be applied for. 


Transport and Communication 


Private Airdrome Opened.—A private 
airdrome, designated La Candelaria, 
near Barinas in southwestern Venezuela, 
was opened for domestic service August 
98. This airdrome is one of several con- 
structed by an oil company and will assist 
in the carrying on of oil exploration sur- 
veys and experimental drilling opera- 
tions. The field will be served by the 
aircraft of the company and by aircraft 
chartered from Aerovias Venezolanas, 
s. A. (AVENSA), but by no air line ona 
regular scheduled basis. 


Yugoslavia 


Transport and Communication 


Radiotelegraph Service Planned.—The 
Yugoslav Ministry of Posts, Telegraphs, 
and Telephones plans to establish a high- 
speed, direct, radiotelegraph circuit be- 
tween Yugoslavia, New York, Moscow, 
Berne, London, and Paris, and later to 
expand this service to other European 
centers. The Government plans to buy 
only such equipment as is at present nec- 
essary in point-to-point communica- 
tions and aims to erect a series of broad- 
casting stations as well as to manufac- 
ture thousands of home receiving sets, 
Regular postal communication was es- 
tablished between Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union on July 20. 





Correction 


In the feature article “Making Foreign- 
Trade Statistics Comparable,” in the 
November 3, 1945, issue of ForEIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, a typographical error re- 
sulted in the dropping of one essential 
phrase from the discussion on page 3. 
Under the heading ‘Inclusions and Ex- 
clusions,” the third sentence should read 
as follows: ‘“‘The United States, for ex- 
ample, excludes parcel-post exports 
valued at less than $25 and imports at 
less than $100.” The italicized phrase 
was unfortunately omitted. 
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State Trading in 
Europe: Its Status 
and Prospects 


(Continued from p. 4) 


and expediter of commercial orders, and 
as the procurer, on its own account, for 
only a limited number of special prod- 
ucts. Some steps in this direction have 
already appeared in the plans—and, to 
a small extent, in the practices—of sev- 
eral of the liberated countries of Europe. 
A variant of this type of arrangement 
is reported as being contemplated by the 
Norwegian Government. As an interim 
measure, it plans to have its purchasing 
mission in the United States accom- 
panied by representatives of local indus- 
trial and trade associations, who are to 
consummate purchases on behalf of in- 
dividual member firms, within the broad 
framework of essentiality and fund allo- 
cations determined by the government 
authorities. 

The pressure from the foreign distrib- 
utors of imported products upon their 
own governments, for a closer approxi- 
mation to direct foreign dealings, is a 
factor which, in some European caun- 
tries, may have considerable weight. For 
example, after a controversy between 
the French importers and manufactur- 
ers, certain types of American machin- 
ery are now reported to be delivered in 
France at American prices, converted at 
the official rate of exchange, plus charges 


for freight and commissions to the 
French representatives of American 
houses. 


Prospect for Private Exports 

As regards exports from the liberated 
countries of western and southern Eu- 
rope, the prospect for their substantial 
restoration to private trading channels, 
as the products become available, seems 
good. None of these countries—with 
temporary exception of Italy—are known 
to have set up official agencies to handle 
the sale abroad of the entire supply of 
particular national products available 
for export. In some cases, there has been 
a closer organization of the local pro- 
ducers controlling the bulk of a given 
product, but, so far as known, these are 
commercial organizations, without gov- 
ernmental participation. 

The resumption of exports from these 
countries of the familiar prewar prod- 
ucts, in anything like former volumes, is 
likely to take more time than the re- 
sumption of imports. Surpluses are few, 
transport is inadequate, price levels are 
high, and the future of exchange rates 
is often uncertain. However, the pres- 
ent indications are that, in the anxiety 
of the governments for the most rapid 
restoration of their export trade, as a 
continuing source of purchasing power 
for imports, its conduct is likely to be 
restored to private hands in the coun- 
tries in western and southern Europe as 
soon as the present limiting conditions 
allow. 
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Eastern Euro pe 


In view of the state of political as well 
as economic disorganization in most 
countries of eastern Europe, and the 
meager information thus far available 
from that region, there is as yet little 
basis for judgment as to how much place 
there may be for private trading in those 
countries when they have become suf- 
ficiently stabilized to resume external 
trade on a substantial scale. According 
to preliminary reports, the domestic 
structure of production and distribution 
of most countries of eastern Europe 
seems likely to be largely governmen- 
tally controlled, in some cases approach- 
ing the Soviet pattern. It is not yet 
clear, however, whether this will mean 
that American foreign traders will have 
to deal with official trading missions or 
agencies for those countries indefinitely, 
or that those countries need necessarily 
be “lost to the free competitive world,” 
as some have feared. 

With a few notable exceptions, the 
prewar volume of United States trade 
with countries in this region was small. 
On the other hand, the extent of their 
trade with the Soviet Union was almost 
negligible, whereas their prime depend- 
ence for markets and supplies was upon 
the countries of central and western Eu- 
rope—although that dependence may 
not be quite as great as before the war, 
in view of the strong current efforts to 
orient their economies toward the Soviet 
Union. 

Czechoslovakia, which had perhaps 
the most diversified range of commer- 
cial dealings with oversea countries of 
any in this region, is reported to be ac- 
tively seeking the renegotiation of com- 
mercial treaties with a wide range of 
outside countries. In these negotiations, 
it is understood to be stressing its de- 
sire for the renewal of trade relations on 
a most-favored-nation basis. The seek- 
ing of assurance of equal competitive op- 
portunity for suppliers on both sides can 
have little practical meaning unless the 
restoration of a large measure of com- 
mercial foreign trade is contemplated. 

Whatever the degree of governmental 
control of their domestic economies that 
may be adopted by the countries of 
eastern Europe as a continuing program, 
there is not precluded the possibility that 
the actual conduct of their foreign trade, 
outside of a few staples, may in time 
either revert to private commercial 
firms, operating within the framework 
of a broad official program, or be han- 
dled through governmentally sponsored 
organizations, but privately operated. 

Prewar United States experience in 
trading with the Soviet Union, and with 
single-product monopolies in other 
countries, supports the expectation that 
it should be possible to establish a com- 
mercial bridge with State-trading coun- 
tries and with foreign bulk-buying agen- 
cies, without radically changing our 
traditional methods of trading or our 
established commercial policies. 





During the first 6 months of 1945, 
712,888 kilograms of cinchona were ex- 
ported from Colombia. 
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News by COMMODITIES 


Automotive 
Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


The value (in Canadian currency) of 
automotive imports into Canada in July 
1945 included freight automobiles valued 
at $85,000 ($115,000 in July 1944), pas- 
senger automobiles valued at $756,000 
($494,000 in July 1944), and automobile 
parts valued at $6,313,000 ($5,893,000 in 
July 1944). 

Imports in these classifications in the 
first 7 months of 1945 with values for the 
comparable period of 1944 in paren- 
theses amounted to $1,655,000 for freight 
automobiles ($7,080,000), $1,865,000 for 
passenger automobiles ($1,237,000), and 
$47,298,000 for automobile parts ($47,- 
574,000). 

SITUATION IN EGYPT 


Motor vehicles in operation in Egypt 
on January 1, 1945, included 27,375 pas- 
senger cars, 3,974 trucks, 1,403 busses, 
and 2.712 motorcycles. About half of 
the total were of United States and 
Canadian makes. 

Prospects are not encouraging for 
sales of United States passenger cars in 
1946, but it is expected that the majority 
of the 550 trucks and busses to be bought 
will come from the United States and 
Canada. A large number of army sur- 
plus trucks will be disposed of in the 
Ezyptian market, but they probably will 
be worn out before new ones can be 
supplied. No army truck which is con- 
sidered operational is being sold, but 
units offered for sale can be placed in 
operation as missing tires or spare parts 
become available. 

A fairly large number of American 
motorcycles were imported during the 
war. The 1946 program calls for 250 
solo-type motorcycles and 450 combina- 
tion-type. 

The demand for automobile replace- 
ment parts is expected to exceed supply. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE REGISTRATION, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Registrations of motor vehicles in op- 
eration in Morocco as of January 1, 
1945, included 6,000 passenger cars, 2,420 
trucks, 193 busses, 366 truck trailers, and 
400 motorcycles. 

Only 645 trucks have been delivered 
from the United States since 1940, and 
no new passenger cars have been re- 
ceived. The average car is 9 years old. 


OPERATING MOTOR VEHICLES, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


More than 80 percent of the passenger 
cars and trucks in operation in Southern 
Rhodesia are of United States or Ca- 
nadian make, and practically all are 
more than 6 years old. 
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Motor vehicles in operation in South- 
ern Rhodesia in 1945 included 15,460 pas- 
senger cars, 5,813 trucks, 81 busses, and 
876 motorcycles. 


Beverages 


CANADIAN Hops SITUATION 


Canadian brewers will require about 
4,000,000 pounds of hops in the 1945-46 
season, as compared with about 3,580,- 
000 pounds in 1944 and 3,060,000 pounds 
in 1943. This estimate is based on the 
assumption that beer production in 1945 
will total 125,000,000 gallons and that 
the hops usage per gallon of beer will be 
0.032 pounds—the same amount as 2 
years ago. 

The quantity of hops actually used by 
brewers is officially reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics only on a 
calendar-year basis, and the reports are 
not issued until nearly 12 months after 
the end of the period concerned 
Therefore, there is no official informa- 
tion on beer production in Canada since 
1943. 

Malt taxed upon entry for consump- 
tion is no longer an adequate basis for 
approximating hops usage. Since March 
1944 brewers have been using substan- 
tial quantities of untaxed malt, electing 
to pay the tax of 45 cents per gallon of 
beer in lieu of the approximately equiva- 
lent tax of 16 cents per pound of malt 
During the past year or more the scar- 
city of malt has induced brewers to use 
corn, corn grits, malt sirup, and other 
“adjuncts.” Their use is especially ap- 
parent in Manitoba. 

For various reasons, for example, 
changes in the relative importance of 
various types of beer produced, the total 
quantity of malt, including untaxed malt, 








Black-Pepper Deal: 
OPA Rule 


Three hundred long tons of black 
pepper to be imported in bond from 
India for resale to Latin American 
countries will be exempted from 
price control since no domestic 
prices are involved, the Office of 
Price Administration said recently. 
The Department of Agriculture 
| has made arrangements with the 
U. S. Commercial Company to ob- 
tain the pepper for use in Latin 
American countries so that such 
domestic stocks as remain in this 
country can be kept for use in the 
United States. Domestic stocks of 
black pepper have not been replen- 
ished since the United States en- 
tered the war, OPA said. 
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used per gallon of beer produced grady. 
ally declined from 2.386 pounds in 1929 
to 2.189 pounds in 1943. 

The quantity of hops used per gallon 
of beer declined even more sharply 
from 0.0475 pounds to 0.0320. 

The following table shows acreage 
yield per acre, and total production of 
hops in Canada, by Province, during the 
years 1940 to 1944, inclusive: 


Canadian Hops Production 
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If the Canadian hops crop amounts 
to 1,800,000 pounds this season, at least 
2,200,000 pounds will need to be im- 
ported, plus the equivalent of any Ca- 
nadian hops exported 

During 1944 Canada imported 1,972.- 
000 pounds of hops from the United 
States. Practically all importations 
were made during October, November, 
and December Small quantities were 
imported during the early months of 
1945 

Canada exported 182,000 pounds of 
hops in 1944. About half of this quan- 
tity went to the United States. It is 
understood that the latter were pur- 
chased mostly in Ontario and Quebec 
for use in New York State 


Chemicals 


SUPPLY SITUATION IN ALGERIA 


In the Algerian chemicals market, ma- 
terials for agricultural use are of par- 
ticular importance during the first 6 
months of the year. Supplies of sulfur, 
copper sulfate, and other plant sprays, 
and insecticides, although not sufficient 
to meet normal needs, have been large 
enough to permit some treatment of 
vineyards and garden crops. 

Stocks of industrial chemicals were 
spotty during the first half of 1945, with 
shortages in some lines and adequate to 
surplus quantities available in others. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE POSITION IN BELGIUM 


Belgian imports of phosphate rock 
were reported in September to have 
amounted to 52,000 metric tons since 
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the liberation, and an additional] 150,000 
tons were expected by the end of the 
year, according to a European chemical 
publication. Most of the superphos- 
phate produced will be needed to meet 
current domestic requirements, 


DDT Given Priority For Barn Sprays, 
CANADA 


Barn sprays containing DDT are now 
available to civilians in Canada, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, because of the importance of 
increased food production. DDT was 
formally reserved almost entirely for 
military purposes. Several proprietary 
sprays containing this insecticide have 
been registered. 

DDT has been used experimentally in 
Canada against the spruce budworm and 
in a mosquito-control campaign. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, CANADA 


Supply and delivery of fertilizers in 
Canada are not expected to improve for 
some time. Large domestic, as well as 
foreign, demands are taxing supplies. 
An acute shortage of boxcars is another 
difficulty. 

To keep fertilizer plants operating at 
capacity, farmers have been urged to 
obtain as much of their requirements as 
possible during the winter months. 

The value of Canadian exports of fer- 
tilizers in August 1945 ($2,490,000) was 
approximately 25 percent greater than 
the August 1944 value of $1,965,000, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Fertilizer exports for the first 8 months 
of 1945 also increased in value over those 
of the corresponding months of 1944, 
totals being $18,888,000 and $16,511,000 
respectively. 


EXPANSION OF FERTILIZER PLANTS, 
COLOMBIA 


The new fertilizer company organized 
in Colombia and sponsored by several 
Government organizations will be known 
as the Fabrica Colombiana de Abonos. 
It will have a capital of 4,000,000 pesos 
(1 peso= approximately $0.57 U. S. cur- 
rency). 

First, the company will enlarge the 
fertilizer plant now operating in Bogota 
and later will establish two plants in 
western Colombia, one of which may be 
located in Manizales. 

The Bogota plant is producing 100 
metric tons of bone meal monthly. Two 
products are made—one for fertilizer 
and one for cattle food. The raw mate- 
rials are obtained from slaughterhouses 
in and near Bogota. 


MANUFACTURE OF DDT, EIRE 


The chemical trade of Eire is greatly 
interested in DDT. Its sale and possible 
domestic manufacture on a relatively 
large scale are believed probable. 

Acompany in Galway, producing about 
25 hundredweight weekly, plans to in- 
crease the output to 4 tons per week. 
Supplies of alcohol and sulfuric acid and 
some benzene are obtained locally. Al- 
though part of the benzene is imported 
from England, as well as all of the 
chlorine required, it is expected that all 
of the company’s needs for benzene can 
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Swedes Find Paper Para- 
chutes Useful 


Extensive use of paper para- 
chutes in Sweden to distribute air 
mail, unbreakable merchandise, 
and newspapers is predicted for the 
future. Such parachutes have 
been used successfully there during 
the past 2 years for various pur- 
poses, including the delivery of pro- 
visions to Norwegians near the 
Swedish border and the transpor- 
tation of military goods. 

The paper parachute now in use 
costs only one-hundredth as much 
as a Silk parachute of the same 
size. It is made of exceptionally 
strong paper, manufactured do- 
mestically by special machinery, 
has cords of paper yarn, and can 
support a load up to 132 pounds. 


























be supplied by the Dublin Gas Co. when 
the coal situatior improves. 

DDT was used for spraying houses 
during a recent outbreak of infantile 
paralysis. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, FINLAND 


Finland’s superphosphat plants will 
use apatite as raw material, according to 
a European chemical magazine. One 
shipment has been received and addi- 
tional quantities are expected this year. 
The superphosphate produced will be 
distributed for spring plantings. 


OUTPUT AND SALES OF POTASH, FRANCE 


All potash mines and plants in France 
had resumed operations by May 1945, 
with the exception of three which should 
open by the latter part of 1946. Potash 
output continues to be dependent upon 
the coal supply. 

Production of potash in June amounted 
to 42,090 metric tons, containing 8,012 
tons K20O, and in July to 42,759 tons, 
having a K2O content of 7,976 tons. 

Sales from stocks began in April, and 
through August 31 amounted to 128,288 
tons, with a KeO content of 68,611 tons. 
If transportation had been available, the 
entire stock of 88,000 tons of K2O could 
have been sold. Shipments have had to 
go by rail and water to Antwerp, but reg- 
ular barge transport on the Rhine was 
scheduled to be resumed in September. 
Potash warehouses in Antwerp were 
taken over for military purposes, and 
until this space is again available it will 
be difficult and costly to move large 
tonnages. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS OF BARBASCO 


Exports of barbasco roots from Peru 
amounted to 2,614,147 kilograms in 1944, 
a substantial increase over the 1943 fig- 
ure of 1,457,124 kilograms. The United 
States has been the principal purchaser, 
particularly since 1939; before that time, 
the United Kingdom, France, and Ger- 
many were also buyers. Exports to 
Switzerland increased during the war. 

Since 1937 some barbasco has been ex- 
ported in liquid and powdered form, 
which totaled 67,382 kilograms in 1944, 
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All barbasco roots exported since May 
7, 1942, have gone to the United States 
and the United Kingdom, under the 
agreement of that date between the 
United States and Peru. The agreement 
will expire on May 7, 1946. 

The market for barbasco will continue 
as long as a heavy demand for rotenone 
exists, but strong competition will be 
met again from derris, another source 
of rotenone. Comparatively little work 
has been done in Peru in the selection 
of better-yielding plants for propagation, 
but there appear to be possibilities. 


OUTPUT OF PH'SPHATE ROcK, SPAIN 


Spain’s production of phosphate rock 
amounted to 10,000 metric tons during 
the first 6 months of 1945, compared with 
8,400 in the corresponding months of 
1944. Figures on the output of super- 
phosphate were not available in August. 


FOREIGN TRADE, SPAIN 


Chemicals, principally fertilizers, were 
among Spain’s leading imports during 
the second quarter of 1945, although they 
declined from 14.6 percent of the value 
of total imports in the first quarter to 
11.2 percent. In volume, the change was 
slight. 

Imports of chemicals from the United 
States were valued at 15,122,117 gold pe- 
setas (1 gold peseta=3.577 paper pesetas; 
10.95 paper pesetas=$1 U. S. currency) 
during the period April—July 1945. 

Exports of chemical products increased 
from 7.3 percent to 13.7 percent of the 
total volume and from 7.5 percent to 8.5 
percent of the total value during the 
second quarter of the year compared 
with the first quarter. Exports to the 
United States were valued at 17,016,474 
gold pesetas. 


SUPPLIES FOR FERTILIZERS TO BE INCREASED, 
ioe = 


Supplies of materials for phosphatic 
and nitrogenous fertilizers in the United 
Kingdom will be augmented following 
the expansion of the British iron indus- 
try, according to the foreign press. A 
substantial part of the £120,000,000 to be 
spent in the industry’s 5-year program 
will be for new blast furnaces and coke- 
oven batteries, which will result in in- 
creased output of basic slag and am- 
monia. 


CONDITIONS IN URUGUAYAN INDUSTRY 


The chemical situation in Uruguay was 
largely unchanged during the second 
quarter of 1945, with the exception of a 
marked increase in the demand for sul- 
furic acid. 

Heavy chemicals were in fairly good 
supply, particularly sulfur and white ar- 
senic, which arrived in substantial quan- 
tities from the United States during the 
early part of the year. The scarcity of 
anhydrous ammonia was also relieved by 
imports from the United States, while 
liquid chlorine was in better supply than 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 

Potassium chlorate for the explosives 
and match industries was in short sup- 
ply, principally because of high prices 
and the difficulty of importing this mate- 
rial from Argentina. Citric acid for the 
wine industry was also scarce, imports 
having failed to meet normal needs since 
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Wales Going in for Watch Making 


A plan to establish extensive watch- and clock-making enterprises near 
Swansea, in South Wales, has been reported by the British press. This is 
part of a project to introduce alternative employment to the mining villages 
and bring about greater economic stability. It is sponsored by two British 
clock-manufacturing companies, a community council of the area, and by 
the United Kingdom Board of Trade and Ministry of Education. Construc- 
tion by the Ministry of Works of the first of a series of factories was under 
way in September on an 85-acre site at Ynyscedwyn, purchased by one of the 
clock companies. It will cover an area of 50,000 square feet and employ more 
than 1,000 people, 60 percent of them men. Other factories are planned, 
also, with welfare and recreational facilities for the workers. 

A newly registered company intends to manufacture; at the start, 1,000,000 
popular-grade watches a year and will attempt to supply the British watch 
and clock market. In September 1939 importation of clocks and watches 
ceased, except for alarm clocks from France and the United States. After 
Pearl Harbor, imports from the United States stopped, also, except for some 
700,000 alarm clocks furnished under lend-lease arrangements. 

In recent years 7 of the 10 collieries in the valley have shut down and two 
large tin-plate plants have been abandoned. Hundreds of miners have to be 
transported every day from Ynyscedwyn to work at pits miles from home. 
Added to the employables are girls returning to the villages since the muni- 
tions plants cut their staffs. These Welsh miners and their families, together 
with the released women war workers, are to be trained as watch and clock 
makers. A trade school is to be opened in the district soon 




















1940. Other deficient chemicals included 
zinc oxide, solvents, thinners, chrome 
pigments, methanol, benzol, and various 
petroleum derivatives. 
espite shortages, the general chemi- 

cal stock situation had improved over 
that of the second quarter of 1944, most 
minimum necessities being met. 

Several small producers planned to be- 
gin the manufacture of DDT. 


IMPORTS OF POTASSIUM COMPOUNDS AND 
MoURIATE OF PoTASH, U. K. 


United Kingdom imports of potassium 
compounds decreased from 2,431,342 
hundredweight during the first half of 
1944 to 1,473,368 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1945, according to the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade. Values 
totaled £1,569,452 and £940,724, respec- 
tively. During the period January—June 
1938, imports of these materials 
amounted to 2,104,503 hundredweight, 
valued at £774,056. The 1944 and 1945 
figures include lend-lease shipments. 

Imports of muriate of potash, the lead- 
ing product in this group, showed a sub- 
stantial decrease—from 2,389,971 hun- 
dredweight in the first 6 months of 1944 
to 1,444,036 during the corresponding 
months of 1945. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


IDLE. POWER-ALCOHOL PLANTS May BE 
USED, AUSTRALIA 


The production of power alcohol from 
wheat in Australia has been discontin- 
ued, because of the failure of the wheat 
crop, according to the Ministry of Supply. 

Faced with a prospective gasoline 
shortage and, at the same time large 
stocks of surplus wheat, the Common- 
wealth Government in 1942 undertook 
production of power alcohol from wheat. 


The program called for the establish- 
ment of four distilleries, each to cost 
about $1,290,000 and to have a capacity 
of 3,000,000 imperial gallons annually. 

The first plant, costing $1,340,000, was 
erected in New South Wales in 1943. It 
operated for 1 year and had an output 
of $2,578,000 imperial gallons, valued at 
approximately $710,400. Other distill- 
eries were built in Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, and Western Australia, but powe1 
alcohol was not produced at any of these 
plants. 

Although the present wheat crop is 
expected to be large, it is believed that 
the surplus will not be sufficient to utilize 
the capacity of any of the distilleries, 
and the Government is now consider- 
ing ways and means of using these idle 
plants. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN COAL AND COKE PRODUC- 
TION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Although the Moravska-Ostrava Coal 
fields in Czechoslovakia increased pro- 
duction during the summer of 1945 from 
a monthly rate of less than 350,000 tons 
to 500,000 tons, or an annual rate of 
from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons, they 
were still producing only 40 to 45 percent 
of their prewar output of 13,000,000 tons 
a year. 

Production per man shift was likewise 
very low—only 50 percent of its former 
figure despite the fact that employment 
had reached 90 percent of normal. The 
important factor militating against in- 
creased production of coal has been the 
need for using the miners for under- 
ground construction work, only a mini- 
mum amount of which had been done 
during the past 6 years. Undernourish- 
ment, poor health, and the reaction of 
the miners to long working hours also 
have had their effect. As more and more 
miners return to their posts and output 
increases, it is expected that before the 
end of 1945 production will have been 
stepped up to a rate of approximately 
9,600,000 tons a year and that within an- 
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other 12-month period it will probably 
reach its prewar average. 

Coke production rose during the sum. 
mer from a monthly output of 60,000 
tons to 110,000 tons. Coke stocks in. 
creased from 60,000 to 400,000 tons. y 
the percentage of increase can be Main- 
tained, a monthly production rate of 
220,000 tons is thought to be possible be. 
fore the end of the year. 


Construction 


EIRE’S BUILDING PROGRAM 


The postwar building projects in Eire 
and their estimated costs are as follows: 
Housing by Government departments 
and local authorities £26,913,300; housing 
by private enterprise, £14,292,330; hos. 
pitals, £9,388,000; factories, £4,797,789; 
churches and convents, £4,323,413; roads, 
£13,722,500; water and sewerage systems 
£3,361,695; electricity, £2,807,000: and 
aviation, £2,799,850. 

A provisional plan covering an 8-year 
period assigns work in the following 
amounts according to years: First year, 
£7,834,890; second year, £10,575,340: 
third year, £13,016,210; fourth year, 
£13,616,640; Fifth year, £12,728,475:; sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years, a total of 
£15,395,333. The first year’s expenditure 
includes £2,500,000 for housing by loca] 
authorities, £1,500,000 for housing by pri- 
vate enterprise, £600,000 for factories, 
£562,000 for schools, and £530,000 for hos- 
pitals. Hereafter, greater allowances, 
will be made in determining which proj- 
ects should receive first consideration, 
according to the availability of labor and 
materials. Certain principles have been 
laid down to fix the allocation of priori- 
ties, as follows: Promoters who are ready 
to proceed with the construction should 
be given aid; preference should be given 
to private enterprise; work requiring 
much labor and little timber should be 
given preference over work requiring 
much timber and little labor; work 
should be encouraged in areas where 
labor is plentiful; and some _ publicly 
financed schemes should be deferred 
until periods of depression 


PROGRESS IN CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION 


The value of building permits issued 
by all municipalities in Canada during 
the first 7 months of this year, totaling 
$99,300,000 (Canadian currency), was 
greater than in any corresponding period 
since 1930, reports an official Dominion 
publication. During July, new construc- 
tion of all types amounted to 178.4 per- 
cent of the total value of all permits 
issued, residential building comprising 
53.8 percent of the national total. 

Contracts awarded during the first 7 
months of 1945 totaled $226,245,000, cov- 
ering the following types: $116,249,000 
for residential; $49,115,000, business; 
$39,199,000, industrial; and $21,682,000, 
engineering. Contracts awarded during 
July were valued at $50,496,000, com- 
pared with $32,228,000 during the corre- 
sponding month of 1944. Supplies of 
basic building materials continued to be 
difficult to obtain. Manufacturers also 
reported difficulty in securing adequate 
labor. 
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The average number of houses built 
in Canada during the 10 years before 
the war was estimated at 15,000 annually, 
whereas the average number built dur- 
ing the war numbered 27,000 annually, 
according to a Canadian trade publica- 
tion. 

Commercial and home construction in 
the Greater Montreal area may reach a 
value of $160,000,000 annually during the 
next few years, according to an estimate 
of the City of Montreal Industrial and 
Economic Bureau. New plants erected 
in the city during the past year represent 
500,000 square feet of floor space, and 
requests have been received for 1,500,000 
square feet of additional space for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

In Lethbridge, Alberta, prospects point 
to a $1,000,000 building year for 1945, 
permits issued during the first 6 months 
of this year having been valued at 
$743,760. The value of permits issued 
during the corresponding period of 1944 
was $386,518. 

Building permits issued in the city of 
Vancouver, British Colombia, Canada, 
during the first 8 months of 1945 totaled 
4.472 and were valued at $9,619,569. 
This was a slight increase over permits 
issued during the corresponding period 
of 1944 which totaled 4,450 valued at 
$8,997,303. 

Although approximately 6,000 dwell- 
ings have been constructed in Vancouver 
during the past 2 years, there is still an 
acute housing shortage which has grown 
progressively worse since the first of this 
year. 

ACTIVITY IN FRANCE 


Construction activity in France was 
at an extremely low level throughout the 
period of occupation. In Paris construc- 
tion was practically nil during 1943 and 
1944; no requests for building permits 
were received from April 1944 through 
the end of the year. Building permits 
received in Paris, 57 of its suburbs, and 
41 towns in the Provinces during 1944 
constituted a monthly average of only 
54,900 cubic meters, of which 47,900 cubic 
meters represented construction in the 
Provinces. A decrease of approximately 
31 percent was noted in the area in- 
volved in the building permits requested 
during 1944, from that of the preceding 
year. This figure represented a 46 per- 
cent decrease in the area requested by 
dwelling permits and a 17 percent de- 
crease for other buildings. 


PROGRESS IN SWEDISH BUILDING PROGRAM 


Sweden’s building program in 1945 
which envisioned the completion of 
45,000 residential apartments, has been 
handicapped by lack of materials. There 
have been shortages in a large variety of 
articles, such as roofing tile, window 
glass, brick, drain tile, black and gal- 
vanized pipe, copper pipe, electrical wir- 
ing Material such as conduits and switch- 
es, paints, varnishes, turpentine, bath- 
tubs and plumbing equipment, locks, and 
hardware. 

In recent years an effort has been 
made to achieve a seasonal leveling of 
building activities. These efforts were 
somewhat successful during the last year, 
the unusually mild winter being an aid. 
Apartments under construction in 13 
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cities numbered 14,700 at the end of 1944, 
compared with 9,500 at the end of 1943 
and 10,000 at the close of 1939. 

Country homes either rebuilt or mod- 
ernized during 1944 numbered 800, the 
work being accomplished at a cost of 
6,000,000 crowns (1 Swedish crown=ap- 
proximately $0.24 U.S. currency). This 
represents the initial stage of an exten- 
sive program to provide rural areas with 
7,500 dwellings and 10,000 barns or other 
farm buildings. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 
PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY, EIRE 

Electricity generated in Eire in the 
year ended March 31, 1945, totaled 404,- 
932,100 kilowatt-hours, representing a 
decrease of 8.3 percent from the 441,677,- 
400 kilowatt-hours produced in the fiscal 
year 1944. Steam-generating plants had 
an output of 122,597,500 kilowatt-hours 
in the year ended March 31, 1945, and 
164,503,500 in the preceding year. Hy- 
droelectric stations generated 282,334,600 
kilowatt-hours and 277,173,900 kilowatt- 
hours, respectively, in the years ended 
March 31, 1945, and 1944. 

In addition to domestic production 
1,341,300 kilowatt-hours were purchased 
from the Electricity Board of Northern 
Ireland in the year ended March 31, 1945. 
The rationing of electricity that was en- 
forced during this period involved a 50 
percent cut from the 1941 consumption 
for cooking purposes, the discontinuance 
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at times of the use of electricity for the 
heating of water and space, a reduction 
in industrial uses, and the suspension of 
streetcar services for several months. 

Contracts were placed during the year 
for a 12,500 kilowatt turbo-alternator 
pounds of steam an hour at the Portarl- 
pounds of stea man hour at the Portarl- 
ington generating station. Two boiler 
units (each having 100,000 pounds of 
steam an hour) were ordered for a steam 
plant in Dublin. A study was made of 
the use of peat as fuel in steam-generat- 
ing plants and the selection of a site for 
such a plant was considered. 

The first of two main generating sets 
in Poulaphouca hydroelectric station be- 
gan temporary operations in December 
1944, and the erection of the second set 
proceeded to the extent made possible by 
material deliveries. Plans were com- 
pleted during the year for the hydroelec- 
tric development of the Lower River Erne 
and the Lower River Liffey and prelimin- 
ary investigations were made of the Tore 
Waterfall, County Kerry, and the River 
Lee, County Cork. Surveys were com- 
pleted for the River Cummeragh, County 
Kerry, and the River Olady, County 
Donegal. 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC CURRENT, 
PALESTINE 


Sales of electrical current in Palestine 
reached 187,811,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1944, an increase from 161,624,000 kilo- 
watt-hours sold during the preceding 
year and 91,475,000 in 1939. 

Continuance of the upward trend in 
consumption is indicated by the sale of 
42,540,000 kilowatt-hours of current in 
the first quarter of 1945, compared with 
sales of 34,970,000 kilowatt-hours in the 
period January—March 1944. 
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Mexican Textile Company To Improve Industry With 
Machinery 


The Industrial Company of Orizaba, one of the most important cotton- 
| textile concerns of Mexico, has announced plans for the investment of 
25,000,000 pesos in new machinery that will permit greatly increased pro- 
duction, says a statement by the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

Elimination of much costly hand labor will result, according to Hugh 
Torres, manager of the company, as well as complete transformation of 


The Orizaba company regularly employs about 5,000 workers in its four 
factories, and it is estimated that its production modernization will affect the 
employment of about one-third of this number. A technical commission of 
the company has made a special study of this problem to formulate a plan 


Selection of new machine operators will be made among the best-qualified 
workers, and it is planned to utilize those eliminated in the following man- 
ner: Through the creation of new industries allied with spinning and weav- 
ing; increased personnel in the various departments of the factories—finish- 
ing, dyeing, etc.; creation of new industries on the basis of the resources 
of the locality; and provision by the company of capital for unemployed 
workers who wish to take up agriculture. 

To simplify further the reduction in employment, the company will not fill 
the posts of workers who may die or retire from employment because of 
age. Six months’ training will be given to workers selected for operation of 


The Orizaba company points out that the humid climate of the region, and 
its richness in hydraulic energy, calculated at 150,000 horsepower, is not 
only suitable for textile industries, but for many other commercial under- 
takings, such as the recent establishment by a United States company of a 
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ELECTRIC-POWER FACILITIES, MADAGASCAR 


Consumption of electricity in Tanana- 
rive, Madagascar, advanced from 1,700,- 
000 kilowatt-hours in 1920 to 6,000,000 
in 1930 and 12,000,000 in 1944. 

The capacity of power installations 
rose from 2,000 kilowatts in 1920 to 12,- 
000 kilowatts at the end of 1931. Plans 
for a further increase in capacity by an- 
other 70,000 kilowatts were abandoned 
during the war. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


HARVESTS FROM PLANTINGS ON INUNDATED 
LAND, NETHERLANDS 


Contrary to the general belief that it 
would be several years before plantings 
on inundated land in the Netherlands 
would bear crops, farmers on the island 
of Tholen (flooded by the Germans and 
reclaimed shortly after liberation) have 
had a good harvest. The crops of wheat, 
potatoes, and peas are expected to be 
abundant. 


Coffee and Cacao 


COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


It appears that Ecuador’s 1945 coffee 
crop will be equal to or better than that 
of 1944, which amounted to approxi- 
mately 350,000 quintals of 101.4 pounds 
each. 

Deliveries at Guayaquil from planta- 
tions during August 1945 amounted to 
24,000 quintals as compared with 11,000 
quintals in July and 15,000 quintals in 
August 1944. 

Shipments during August amounted to 
12,165 bags of 60 kilograms each, accord- 
ing to an unofficial source, as compared 
with 30,436 bags in August 1944. The 
United States took 49 percent of the total 
shipped in August 1945, Panama 34 per- 
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cent, and Chile 17 percent. The per- 
centage shipped to the United States has 
been decreasing in recent months. Dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1945 the United 
States took approximately 64 percent of 
the total shipped as compared with 84 
percent during the entire year 1944. 

Total exports for the first 8 months of 
1945 amounted to approximately 2,933,- 
959 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) as compared with 6,227,304 kil- 
ograms for the like period of 1944, a de- 
cline of approximately 53 percent. 


Cacao Exports, PANAMA 


Cacao exports from the Republic of 
Panama in the second quarter of 1945 
totaled 62,980 kilograms (‘1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) valued at $14,226, as 
compared with 565,975 kilograms, valued 
at $95,420, in the corresponding period 
of 1944. This decrease is attributed to 
greater concentration on the production 
of abaca and also to labor scarcity. 


Dairy Products 
NEW PASTEURIZATION PLANT, PANAMA 


A milk pasteurization plant in David, 
Panama, is expected to begin operations 
in May 1946, according to the press. The 
new enterprise was incorporated by a 
group of Panamanian businessmen with 
a capital of $50,000. 

Pasteurization will be a completely 
mechanical operation and equipment 
costing approximately $30,000 is reported 
to have been purchased from the United 
States. The plant will have a daily 
capacity of 4,000 bottles of milk. 


Fruits and Products 
CUBAN EXPORTS 


Pineapples and avocados were the only 
fresh fruits exported from Habana, Cuba, 
in August 1945. Pineapple shipments 
amounted to 1,600,000 pounds or 12 per- 
cent more than shipments in the corre- 
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changes take place. 








Indian Burlap: New Action by OPA 


A revision of sellers’ maximum prices for Indian burlap to bring them into 
line with the prices previously established for sales by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation was announced October 30 by the Office of Price Administration. 
At the same time, OPA announced the establishment of private importers’ 
maximum import prices for 18 constructions of Indian burlap. 

This action also revises the definition of “burlap” by limiting it to Indian 
burlap. Furthermore, the provision in the burlap regulation allowing a 
private seller to charge a premium for small lot sales has been removed. 

The new action, effective October 30, 1945, is necessary because the govern- 
ment purchasing program for burlap terminates at the end of the year and 
private importers must make their purchasing arrangements immediately 
for January-March shipments if the burlap requirements are to be met. 

The revised selling prices are the same as those previously established for 
the Defense Supplies Corporation except that they are ex dock, U. S. port of 
discharge. DSC prices were ex dock, purchaser’s normal port of entry, witha 
provision for adjustment in cases where burlap was supplied to a purchaser 
from a point other than his normal port of entry or at his normal port of 
entry in a less-than-carload quantity. 

Private sellers must adjust the maximum sales prices listed to reflect down- 
ward or upward changes in the charges for war risk and marine insurance 
and ocean freight from those used as a basis for those prices, as any such 


Since these revised prices are practically the same as those previously in 
effect, no increase in cost to the bag manufacturer is expected to result. 
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sponding month of 1944 and 16 percent 
above the average for August 1939-4) 
August marked the beginning of out-of. 
season shipments of pineapples. Be- 
tween 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 pounds 
probably will be exported from Septem. 
ber through December. 

Avocado exports totaled 68,856 pounds 
in August. Indications in the early part 
of September were that shipments in the 
current season would not reach the 10,009 
crates forecast. This is attributed to the 
fact that Florida had an early avocado 
crop, and prices in Cuba have been higher 
than in many years. In the first 8 
months of 1945 only 222,558 pounds of 
avocados had been shipped which consti. 
tute only 9 percent of shipments made 
during the like period of 1944 and less 
than 3 percent of the average exports 
from January to August in 1939-41. 

Fresh vegetable exports from Habana 
in August were insignificant. They in- 
cluded 7,313 pounds of Chinese “loctay” 
or mung beans, production of which is 
being encouraged by the demand from 
importers in the United States; and 
15,673 pounds of miscellaneous vegeta. 
bles, including 12,425 pounds of squash 
1,940 pounds of ginger root, 719 pounds 
of wort (greens), and 589 pounds of 
turnips. 

One firm in Cuba is planning to plant 
sufficient lima beans to quick-freeze 
about 2,000,000 pounds for export dur- 
ing the next winter season. The United 
States duty on lima beans was reduced 
by the last amendment to the trade 
agreement between Cuba and the United 
States 

During the first part of September it 
was anticipated that less than 50,000 
crates of grapefruit would be exported 
in September and October. Growers 
stated that competition from Florida, the 
low ceiling price, and lack of transpor- 
tation constituted hindrances. Canada 
has shown some interest in Cuban grape- 
fruit, and shipments may go to that 
country. 


BANANA EXPORTS, GUATEMALA 


Banana exports from Guatemala in 
August 1945 totaled 758,760 stems, 441,- 
825 stems more than were shipped in 
the corresponding month of 1944 and 
395,416 stems more than the monthly 
average in August for the years 1941 
through 1945. The value of the August 
1945 shipments calculated at f. o. b. 
prices Puerto Barrios is approximately 
$524,913. All banana exports went to 
the United States. 


CITRUS-FRUIT CROP, PALESTINE 


Palestine’s 1945-46 citrus-fruit crop is 
estimated at 8,204,023 cases as compared 
with an estimated 6,988,600 cases in the 
1944-45 season. 


RAISIN PRODUCTION HIGH, TURKEY 


Indications are that production of 
raisins in Turkey in the 1945 season will 
be the highest in recent years—an estl- 
mated 65,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 45,000 tons in 1944. 

The 1945 raisin crop will probably be 
disposed of as follows: 20,000 tons for 
domestic and military requirements, 
30,000 to 35,000 tons purchased by Brit- 
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jsh interests; and 5,000 tons to be pur- 
chased by the Government monopoly. 
It is believed that the balance will be 
disposed of in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 


Grains and Products 


ITALIAN RICE SITUATION 


Italy’s 1945 rice crop is unofficially esti- 
mated at 400,000 metric tons of rough 
rice, produced on an estimated area of 
264,400 acres. This estimate indicates a 
reduction of more than 50 percent from 
the 1936-40 average of 807,000 tons. 

It is generally conceded that the 1945 
Italian rice crop is the smallest for many 
years. Most of the decline is attributed 
to causes connected with the war. In 
1944 and 1945, the war was particularly 
close to Piemonte and Lombardia, which 
together produce about 90 percent of 
Italy’s rice. Since rice in Italy is an in- 
tensively cultivated crop, it suffered par- 
ticularly from lack of fertilizer and from 
labor shortages during the transplant- 
ing and weeding seasons. 

Before the war Italy exported approxi- 
mately 200,000 metric tons of rice an- 
nually, a significant item in maintaining 
the country’s foreign-exchange position. 
In the past 2 years this situation has 
changed and Italy now has about 25 
percent less rice than was consumed in 
the country in prewar years. This rice 
shortage is especially serious in view of 
Italy’s over-all food deficit and the coun- 
try’s urgent need for foreign exchange. 


INCREASE IN PANAMA’S RICE PRODUCTION 


If Panama continues to produce rice 
at the present rate the country will be 
self-sufficient in that commodity in 
about 2 years, according to the Pana- 
manian press. Prospects are that this 
year’s crop will surpass all previous 
records, 

Based on an average annual consump- 
tion of 150 pounds per person, it is esti- 
mated that approximately 90,000,000 
pounds of rice are consumed in Panama 
each year. The newspaper points out 
that it was necessary to import over 
10,000,000 pounds of rice to meet 1944 
requirements. 

The importation of rice in recent years 
as reported by Estadistica Panamena, 
was as follows: 


Imports of Rice Into Panama 





Year Pound Value 
194] 8, 457, 258 $253, 684 
142 4, 42, O91 522, ¥36 
1943 6, 354, 010 $30, 336 
1044 11, 218, 028 645, 011 
First 6 mont! 104 5, 460, 347 $17, 251 





_ Increased interest in rice cultivation 
is attributed chiefly to the activities of 
the Agricultural Promotion Offices of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
and the agricultural loan program of 
the Banco Agro-Pecuario which assures 
a firm market price for unhulled rice of 
$3 per quintal ‘about 100 pounds). 
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State Foodstuffs Commission. 


demand. 


the black market. 


and 32,467 kilograms of sugar. 








Meat Supplies in Sweden 40,000 Tons Short Compared With 
Prewar 


Sweden’s meat supply is running some 40,000 tons short at present as com- 
pared with prewar, the American-Swedish News Exchange is informed by the 
A recent report to the effect that Sweden, 
like Denmark, has an overabundance of meat is therefore incorrect, say the 
Swedish authorities, as is the statement that the supposed surplus finds its 
way onto the black market, which was alleged to supply 50 percent of the 


Careful checking of the statistical material and of slaughtering reports 
reveals, the Commission points out, that losses on the way to the legal market 
have never exceeded 5 percent, and that only a portion of this has reached 


The present shortage in Sweden is most marked as regards pork. 
from Denmark of 8,000 tons are expected, however. 
Sweden is just completing delivery of 2,000 tons of canned meats to Norway. 
Nevertheless, as a result of the fall slaughtering, which is now proceeding, 
supplies of meat for preserving will be available, and some increase in the 
present ration of 14 ounces per person per week may be expected shortly. 

Collections of spare ration coupons, by which supplies earmarked for 
Swedish home consumption are diverted to other countries, resulted in 541,- 
877 kilograms being freed during the 4-month period to September 30. Of 
this total 493,809 kilograms were from flour rations, 15,601 kilograms of fats, 


Imports 
On the other hand 




















Meats and Products 


ARGENTINE HoG SITUATION 


There were approximately 8,010,000 
hogs on Argentine farms on July 1, 1945, 
according to the Ministry of Agricuiture. 
Compared with the official estimate for 
July 1, 1942, of 5,707,000 head, this rep- 
resents an increase of 40 percent. 

The last National Agricultural Census 
taken in 1937 indicated a hog popula- 
tion of approximately 3,966,000 head. 
The marked increase in hog production 
during the war years is attributed largely 
to the favorable relationship of hog 
prices to corn prices that existed until 
several months ago and was brought 
about to a great extent by the low prices 
for grain caused by the sharp reduction 
in grain exports during the war years. 

The present trend of hog production in 
Argentina however, is downward. This 
trend developed when the hog-corn price 
ratio became unfavorable for profitable 
hog production, reflecting higher prices 
for corn and other grains because of the 
strong demand for export, feed, and fuel. 

Exports of pork during the first 6 
months of 1945 were somewhat smaller 
than anticipated earlier in the year and 
smaller than for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago, but exports of lard were 
substantially higher. During that pe- 
riod hog slaughter was approximately 
10 percent smaller than a year earlier. 
In the second quarter of 1945 hog mar- 
ketings were thrown off schedule by la- 
bor disturbance in several of the frigo- 
rificos, and by the high price of corn 
and difficulty in obtaining it. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 


Exports of leading pork products from 
Argentina in the years 1941 to 1944 and 
for the first 6 months of 1945, were as 
follows: 


Exports of Leading Pork Products 


[Unit: Metric tons] 





First 6 
Product 1941 1942 1943 1944 | months 


1945 
Chilled pork. _- 4 1 Seen 
Frozen pork_.. 30, 971, 53,414) 77,176 124,395, 31,385 
Salted pork ' 649) 3,589) 2,498) 2,755 1, 162 
Pork products 1,446 5,913 10,707 18, 007 9, 263 
Lard 8,471) 20,456 33,688) 35,813) 22,978 





Marketings of hogs at the Liniers live- 
stock market and reported purchases of 
frigorificos on estancias for the first 7 
months of 1945 totaled 1,842,627 head 
compared with 2,041,500 head in the 
corresponding period of 1944. Between 
20 and 25 percent of the hogs being mar- 
keted were underfinished and under- 
weight. It was estimated that by the end 
of the year the hog slaughter would be 
15 to 20 percent below that of a year ago. 
Pork production, however, was expected 
to be down only about 10 percent. 


Spices and Related Products 


EXPORTS OF VANILLA BEANS, SOCIETY 
ISLANDS, FRENCH OCEANIA 


Exports of dried vanilla beans from 
Tahiti, Society Islands, French Oceania, 
during the second quarter of 1945 totaled 
106,658 pounds, valued at $224,218. Of 
these exports the United States took 85,- 
221 pounds, valued at $178,264, and Aus- 
tralia, the next best customer, 15,928 
pounds, valued at $34,014. 

The market price for the first and sec- 
ond qualities of dried vanilla beans re- 
mained during the second quarter of 
1945 at about $1.50 per pound. This was 
somewhat higher than the price paid 
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of the third year. 


in the Federal District. 


loan. 





Small-Farm Development Plan for Rio de Janeiro Area 


The plan for the development of small farms in Brazil’s Federal District, 
now being considered by the District government, provides for the acquisi- 
tion of 2,500 hectares of land to be divided into 1,000 2-hectare lots and to 
have roads, streets, and an area for a community center. 
constructed on each lot, and certain types of basic equipment are to be 
furnished, as well as appropriate initial stocking of cattle, hogs, and poultry. 
The project would be financed through the facilities of the Municipal Bank 
of the Federal District, and colonists might purchase the land at cost under 
a 13-year contract providing for 10 annual payments to begin at the end 


The community center would be located near the town of Campo Grande, 
which is now considered to be one of the better agricultural communities 
This center is planned to offer adequate school, 
recreation, and shopping facilities, including a main office which would be 
the headquarters for financial and technical assistance to colonists. It is 
claimed that fulfillment of this program would provide the Federal District 
with an additional 3,000,000 liters of milk, 5,000,000 dozen eggs, 3,000,000 
kilograms of pork, and a considerable quantity of miscellaneous vegetables 
with a value of approximately $3,240,000. 

On the basis of total production goals, each colonist could expect to have 
an annual income of $3,240 out of which to retire his purchase-contract 


Houses are to be 




















during the corresponding quarter of 
1944. 

Exporters estimated that most of the 
carry-over from 1944, which was believed 
to be about 40 tons, had been shipped, so 
it was expected that practically all ship- 
ments during the remainder of this year 
would be from the 1945 crop. 

The trade estimates the 1945 crop at 
130 tons, which, added to the carry-over 
of 40 tons, makes a total of about 170 
tons to be exported from Tahiti during 
1945. 


VANILLA-BEAN PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
MADAGASCAR 


Vanilla-bean production in Madagas- 
car during 1945 amounted to about 280 
metric tons, or about 11 percent more 
than the 252 tons produced in 1944, al- 
though acreage in 1945 amounted to only 
29,652 acres as compared with 39,536 
acres in 1944. The increased crop in 
1945 is attributed to the brighter ship- 
ping outlook which has caused the pro- 
ducers to cultivate more extensively. 

About 98 percent of Madagascar’s 1945 
vanilla-bean crop will be exported. Local 
consumption is small as there are no 
extract factories in Madagascar. 

Exports of vanilla beans in 1944 to- 
taled 360.6 net metric tons of vanilla 
beans as against 107.1 net metric tons 
exported in 1943. The reason for the 
increase in exports is that in 1944 Mada- 
gascar exported stocks held over from 
1941 and 1942, as well as stocks produced 
in 1943. Vanilla beans are harvested 
during May, June, and July, and are 
cured for about 6 months. 

In January 1943, the blockade was 
lifted, thus permitting the resumption 
of trade. 

Stocks on hand on August 20, 1945, 
were estimated at 279 net metric tons, of 
which only about 79 metric tons were fit 
for export as the remainder, including 
old stocks held over since 1941, had be- 
come mildewed and rancid. 

Wholesale prices for vanilla beans in 
Madagascar are fairly stable, because the 
controlled export prices practically elim- 


first « 
2 Val 


inate fluctuations. Current wholesale 
prices according to grade are as follows: 
Grade one, 400 francs per kilogram (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds), equal to $3.66 
U. S. currency per pound; Grade two, 
310 francs per kilogram, equal to $2.84 
per pound; Grade three, 275 francs per 
kilogram, equal to $2.52 per pound. 

The following were f. 0. b. export prices 
in August 1945, according to grade, for 
vanilla beans produced in Madagascar 
and the Comoro Islands: 
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Price control is enforced through the 
medium of granting export licenses. The 
government refuses to issue export li- 
censes to all brokers, commission agents, 
exporters, and other buyers who con- 
tract to sell vanilla beans below the fixed 
minimum export prices. 

The market situation in August showed 
no marked changes when compared with 
previous years. It appeared. that 
“pegged” prices guaranteed sufficient 
margins for producers, and it was ex- 
pected that they would supply the mar- 
ket with available stocks. There were no 
commitments, either foreign or domestic, 
that could have had any effect on this 
commodity. 

With the end of the war and the re- 
sumption of shipping on normal trade 
routes the outlook for the vanilla indus- 
try in Madagascar appears bright. Trade 
activity with continental France will in- 
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crease; nevertheless exporters are ex. 
pressing a desire to continue direct trade 
with importers in the United States, who 
during the emergency purchased more 
than 90 percent of the exportable produc. 
tion. As long as the government does 
not force exporters to earmark quotas 
for France or other countries, it appears 
that importers in the United States wiy 
be in position to continue buying a large 
percentage of the vanilla beans produced 
in Madagascar. 


Sugars and Products 


PROSPECTS FOR CUBAN SUGAR Crop 


A minimum 1946 sugar crop of 4,500,- 
000 short tons is forecast for Cuba, or 
about 15 percent more than the 1945 
sugar output, an increase which may be 
of special significance in determining 
the amount of sugar available for distrj- 
bution in the United States next year. 
This estimate is somewhat higher than 
earlier forecasts and is contingent on 
normal weather. 

During the first 6 months of 1945, 
average rainfall was only about half of 
normal, but more rain fell in July and 
August. It was reported in September 
that the cane was growing well, al- 
though still behind normal growth for 
the season. Many fields were only be- 
ginning to show a real cane stalk, where- 
as normally at that season the cane has 
from 2-4 feet of stalk and a field height 
of 5 or 6 feet. On the north coast of 
Camaguey and Oriente, some of the cane 
was still dying and new plantings had 
not even germinated. 

It was expected in September that 
some cane might not be properly ma- 
tured by harvesttime and the sucrose 
content, therefore, might be lower than 
normally. In addition, recent rains were 
encouraging new sprouts that might in- 
terfere with the development of the 
main stalks, preventing them from ma- 
turity in time for harvest 


THE SouTH AFRICAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 


South African sugar production de- 
veloped rapidly after World War I, in- 
creasing from 143,730 short tons in 1920- 
21, 393,205 tons in 1930-31. It remained 
fairly stationary thereafter until the 
introduction of new variety canes re- 
sulted in a record of 595,556 tons in 1939- 
40. A goal of 645,000 tons has been set, 
including the present output and an 
anticipated production of 45,000 tons 
of sugar from cane to be grown by ex- 
servicemen under arrangement with the 
Government. The export market during 
the postwar years is considered to be 
of cardinal importance to the South Af- 
rican sugar industry. 

In 1929 the industry could dispose of 
only approximately one-half of the 400,- 
000-ton annual level in the domestic 
sugar market. Export prices declined, 
and the domestic market was burdened 
with surpluses. At that time, the South 
African Government imposed duties for 
surpluses, raised the customs tariff, and 
set maximum prices for all grades of 
sugar for the consumer. 

Sugar consumption in the Union of 
South Africa has more than doubled in 
less than 15 years. In 1931 consumption 
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of sugar was less than 200,000 tons per 
year but by 1944 it had risen to more 
than 450,000 tons. This appears to be 
mostly due to the increased spending 
power of the population. The use of 
sugar for jams and canned fruits for 
export has partly affected the advance 
in sugar consumption. 

Production and consumption of sugar 
in the Union of South Africa are shown 
in the following table: 


Sugar Production and Consumption, 








1934-35 to 1944-45 
in short tons 

—————EEEEerer 
Year Production Consumption 
934-35 \58, 738 214, 853 
as 36 417, 318 217,179 
1936-37 446, 409 249, 799 
1937-38 507, 210 258, 721 
; ) 4 281, 807 
1938-39 bee, V3 251, 807 
1939-40 0 ) 200, 919 
1940-41 572, SSO $28, S35 
1941-42 $52,119 378, 547 
1942-43 524, ¥75 455, 606 
1943-44 85, 392 440, 099 
1944-45 614, 158 175, 000 








Glass 
and Products 


IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


During the first 6 months of 1945, 
British Guiana imported glass and glass- 
ware valued at $81,227 ‘(British Guiana 
currency). ‘(One British Guiana dol- 
lar=$0.83404 United States currency.) 


ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


Italy's Saint Gobain glass-manufac- 
turing plant, which was nearly destroyed 
by bombs in August 1943, resumed op- 
erations in mid-June 1945, according to 
the Italian press. Production was on a 
reduced scale, however, with about 550 
workers employed, compared with 1,500 
in 1943. Production goals for September 
were 180 tons of ordinary glass and 
100,000 square meters of glass for con- 
struction purposes. 


Iron and Steel 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of iron and steel in primary 
and manufactured form into Brazil dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945 were valued 
at 133,000,000 cruzeiros. Representing 
7.2 percent of the value of all Brazilian 
imports during the quarter, the figure 
for 1945 was 15.6 percent larger than that 
for the corresponding period of 1944. 


MARKET For TIN PLATE, COLOMBIA 


Colombia is reported to be a promis- 
ing market for imports of iron and steel 
tin plate from the United States. It is 
believed that, as in the past, there will 
not be much competition from producers 
in other countries. 

In 1938 imports of tin plate from the 
United States amounted to 2,436 metric 
tons valued at 570,000 pesos as com- 
pared with imports of 133 metric tons 
valued at 37,000 pesos from Germany 
and 27 metric tons valued at 10,000 pesos 
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from the United Kingdom. The follow- 
ing year imports from the United States 
advanced to 5,384 metric tons valued at 
1,142,000 pesos while the combined ship- 
ments from Germany and the United 
Kingdom equaled only 138 metric tons 
valued at 38,000 pesos. 

During the war years the volume of 
tin plate imported from the United 
States decreased but it was still above 
the 1938 figure in the years of 1940, 1941, 
and 1943. The highest amount imported 
during this time was the 1940 total of 
4,627 metric tons, valued at 1,050,000 
pesos; the lowest was that of 1942, 
amounting to 1,105 metric tons valued 
at 307,000 pesos. In 1944 a total of 1,407 
metric tons valued at 324,000 pesos was 
imported from the United States. 

Terne plate and tin-mill black plate 
are not in demand in Colombia, owing 
to manufacturing difficulties and to the 
use of all types of discarded metal con- 
tainers for cooking and drinking pur- 
poses by the low-income groups in the 
country. 

The principal market for tin plate is 
in Barranquilla, inasmuch as the only 
large converter in Colombia is located 
in that city. Users in Medellin, Cali, and 
Bogota take smaller amounts. Most 
sales are made through agents, although 
the oil companies obtain their supplies 
through their home offices in the United 
States, 

STEEL MILL RESUMES OPERATION, LUXEM- 
BURG 

Because of brighter prospects for 
larger fuel supplies, one of the large steel 
companies in Luxemburg on August 7 
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lighted fires in the first of its blast fur- 
naces to be put in operation for almost 
@ year. 

The steel mills, whose production nor- 
mally forms the backbone of the econ- 
omy of the Grand Duchy and places it 
among the principal steel-producing 
countries of the world, closed down about 
a month after the liberation of the coun- 
try on September 10, 1944, when it be- 
came impossible to secure further sup- 
plies of fuel. Only one company, which 
had military contracts and consequently 
was provided coal by the army, was able 
to operate during the winter and spring 
of 1945. 


PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


Production of pig iron in the United 
Kingdom during the first 7 months of 
1945 averaged 134,071 long tons weekly, 
according to the British press. Output 
of steel ingots and castings during the 
first 7 months of the year was at an 
average of 216,171 tons per week. The 
annual rate on this basis is 6,973,142 tons 
in the case of pig iron and 11,909,285 tons 
for steel ingots and castings. 

Both figures are under the average 
reported for the production of pig iron 
and steel ingots and castings during the 
5-year period from 1939 to 1943—7,673,- 
600 tons and 12,860,500 tons, respective- 
ly—but compare more or less favorably 
with averages for the prewar years 1935— 
38. The 1945 rate for pig-iron pro- 
duction, for instance, was less than the 
average of 7,350,000 tons for the prewar 
years, but the rate for the production of 
steel ingots and castings during 1945 was 
well over the 11,256,000-ton figure given 
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being rescinded.” 





| “Foreign Controls” on Petroleum and Petroleum Products 
| Now Removed 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Deputy Petroleum Administrator Ralph K. Davies announced October 29 
that all restrictions over foreign supply and transportation of petroleum 
and petroleum products are rescinded effective November 1. 
| Mr. Davies said that the petroleum industry’s Foreign Operating Com- 

mittee had been advised to discontinue the functioning of the following 
| subcommittees, which, in cooperation with the Navy, War Shipping Ad- 

ministration, and the British, have coordinated world-wide tanker move- 
North Africa Supply and Distribution Com- 
mittee; West Africa Supply and Distribution Committee; Near East and Far 
East Supply and Distribution Committtee; European Petroleum Supply 
Committee; Bulk Tonnage Coordinating Committee; and the Petroleum 
Supply Committee for Latin America. 

While the controls, such as orders and recommendations issued from 
time to time, are being rescinded, PAW Directive 70, under authority of 
which these controls were issued, will be retained temporarily, but not later 
than December 31, to permit completion of programs and shipments already 


The effect of rescinding those controls will be to turn back into normal 
commercial channels all transactions in the petroleum field, subject only 
to whatever domestic controls may be imposed by individual foreign govern- 
ments, the Deputy Administrator pointed out. 

“Restrictions over domestic production, refining, and distribution were 
removed almost immediately after VJ-day, but retention of certain foreign 
controls was necessary because of the shortage of foreign tankers,” Mr. 


“The PAW has been advised by the War Shipping Administration that a 
sufficient number of tankers will be available after October 31 to meet 


“In accordance with PAW, policy of removing controls as soon as normal 
operations can be resumed, the restrictive provisions of Directive 70 are 
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for 1935-38. Figures are not available for 
1944. 

Presumably, the lower production for 
1945 as compared with the 1939-43 period 
is accounted for by the stoppage of war 
orders. The industry, however, has 
booked peacetime orders on a scale suf- 
ficient to insure a high level of activity 
for many months to come. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


SHORTAGE OF SHOE LEATHER, ALGERIA 


Lack of raw materials, particularly 
leather, continued to handicap the man- 
ufacture of shoes in Algeria during the 
second quarter of 1945. Imports of 
leather were not large enough to offset 
the shortage. 


IMPORTS OF BooTs AND SHOES, CEYLON 


Ceylon imported 3,400 dozen pairs of 
boots and shoes from the United States 
during the second quarter of 1945, com- 
pared with 119 dozen pairs during the 
preceding quarter, and 25 dozen pairs 
during the second quarter of 1944. These 
imports were valued at 202,471 rupees 
(approximately 3.30 rupees=$1 U.S. cur- 
rency), compared with 13,334 rupees, 
and 862 rupees, respectively. 


USE OF SHOE POLISHES IN CUBA 


Shoe polishes and leather cleaners 
utilized in Cuba during 1944 were valued 
at 111,389 pesos (1 peso=$1 U. S. cur- 
rency), the highest for any year since 
1938, according to trade estimates. Im- 
ports of this commodity were valued at 
92,824 pesos during the past year, where- 
as domestic production accounted for 
approximately 22,000 pesos. Locally 
made polish reached an all-time high 
during 1944, and the increase was at- 
tributed to the difficulties encountered 
by United States firms in supplying the 
expanded Cuban market. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN HIDES AND SKINS, PERU 


Imports of cattle hides into Peru dur- 
ing the first half of 1945 totaled 953,983 
legal kilograms and were valued at 2,- 
235,335 soles, a considerable increase over 
imports during the corresponding period 
of 1944 which amounted to 455,282 kilo- 
grams valued at 1,152,383 soles. Most of 
the importation came from Argentina. 

Exports of sheepskins during the first 
half of 1945 amounted to 115,228 pieces, 
weighed 57,614 gross kilograms, and 
were valued at 135,247 soles, all of which 
went to the United States. Shipments 
of goatskins totaled 287,324 pieces, 
weighed 235,084 kilograms, and were 
valued at 720,349 soles. Of the total 
goatskin exports, 281,334 pieces were 
sent to the United States and the re- 
mainder to Mexico. 


Swiss IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports of raw hides and skins into 
Switzerland declined to only 53 metric 
tons, and leather to 153 tons, during the 
first half of 1945. In 1938, however, 
Switzerland imported 3,360 tons of raw 
hides and skins and 1,800 tons of leather. 
Competent trade circles now claim that 
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a total of 12,000 tons of hides and skins 
and leather are needed annually. 

During the first half of 1945, shoe ex- 
ports amounted to only 72,684 pairs, 
compared with 1,586,000 pairs during 
the entire year of 1938. 


Lumber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIA PLANS IMPORTS FROM U.S. S. R. 


To cover its shortage of lumber for 
housing and other industries, Australia 
plans to import 100,000,000 cubic feet of 
lumber from the Soviet Union, according 
to the foreign press. 


SHINGLE EXPORTS FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Exports of red cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, during August 1945 amounted to 
134,415 squares as compared with 112,916 
squares in August 1944. Although cedar 
log stocks have increased to 71,500,000 
feet as compared with 46,500,000 feet at 
the corresponding time in 1944, shingle 
mills are still operating at only 50 per- 
cent of capacity. Even though labor 
shortages are easing in the logging indus- 
try, shingle mills will probably not op- 
erate at normal capacity until January 
when the logs now being cut will reach 
the market. It appears unlikely that 
there will be any immediate change in 
the quota allotment of shingles for the 
United States inasmuch as Canadian 
consumers are in short supply. 


SAWLOG SCALE, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The sawlog scale in British Columbia, 
Canada, in July amounted to 231,965,960 
board feet, a decrease of 36,267,568 feet 
from the monthly average during the first 
6 months of 1945 and a decrease of 
1,547,857 feet from the July 1944 figure. 

Production of poles and piling in July 
amounted to 4,089,044 lineal feet, which 
was more than double the July 1944 out- 
put. There were 56 800 railroad ties pro- 
duced in July, or almost twice as many 
as were produced in the corresponding 
period of 1944. 


TImMceR RAFTING, U. S. S. R. 


Timber rafting was progressing ex- 
ceedingly well on 1,500 rivers in the 
Soviet Union at the beginning of July, 
despite a late spring and a general labor 
shortage, according to the Soviet press. 
Timber rafts in many cases were made 
up in advance of the ice breakup, which 
accounts for the swift operations as soon 
as the breakup occurred. More than 
1,000,000 cubic meters of timber had al- 
ready arrived by early July at the mouths 
of rivers in the Northern Dvina basin, 
which was much as had been rafted by 
the beginning of August in 1944. Al- 
though men only were employed for 
river driving before the war, many 
thousands of women are now employed at 
all stages of the work. 


FORESTRY BILL ENACTED IN U. K. 


A forestry bill was enacted in Great 
Britain on June 15, which reorganizes 
the functions and responsibilities for car- 
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rying out a comprehensive forestry pol- 
icy. Forestry is now the joint respongj. 
bility of the Minister of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of State for Scotland, who 
is also Secretary of Agriculture for Scot- 
land. All lands now held by the For. 
estry Commission and the power to ae. 
quire additional lands are transferred 
from the Commission to the two Minis. 
ters, acting separately, and the Commis. 
sion is answerable to the Ministers rather 
than to Parliament. The Commission 
will continue to be the single Statutory 
body responsible for all forestry opera. 
tions in England, Scotland, and Wales. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


POSSIBLE MACHINERY PURCHASES BY Tex. 
TILE INDUSTRY, SAO PAULO, BRaziz 


Unofficial estimates of possible pur- 
chases of machinery in the reequipment 
and modernization of the textile indys- 
try of Sao Paulo, Brazil, have been placed 
at about 500,000,000 cruzeiros. With a 
view to obtaining this business a large 
volume of advertisements have been 
placed in Brazilian trade journals by for- 
eign manufacturers. 

In the past a preference has been 
shown for United States machinery. 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of machinery into British 
Guiana in the first 2 months of 1945 were 
valued, in British Guiana currency, at 
$22,145 for sugar-making machinery, 
$3,263 for rice-milling machinery, $4,906 
for agricultural machinery, $9,442 for 
sewing machines, and $113,609 for other 
types of machinery. In the comparable 
period of 1944, imports of sugar-making 
machinery were valued at $30,674, rice- 
milling machinery at $12,054, agricul- 
tural machinery at $19,139; sewing ma- 
chines at $75; and other types of ma- 
chinery at $102,336. 


MARKET FOR DISTILLING MACHINERY IN 
IRAQ 


Iraq has four modern distilleries op- 
erating at full capacity. There has been 
an increasing demand for ethyl alcohol 
or methylated spirit and also for “Ar- 
rack,’ a native alcoholic beverage. 

During the second quarter of 1945, 
two firms received permits to operate 
new distilleries, one in Baghdad and the 
other in Basra. The company in Basra 
ordered its machinery in England and 
the Baghdad firm is anxious to buy stills 
in the United States if it can obtain the 
necessary dollar exchange. 


BEVERAGE-MACHINERY MARKET, MONTER- 
REY, MEXICO 


There is a market in the Monterrey 
area of Mexico for United States manu- 
facturers and exporters of machinery, 
equipment, and materials used in the 
nonalcoholic beverages industry. Al- 
though local shops have acquired con- 
siderable skill in making simple hand- 
operated beverage machinery, equipment 
needs have accumulated over several 
years and continued expansion is IM 
prospect. 
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In the past, the United States has been 
the most important source of beverage 
machinery and equipment for this area, 
and this fact is attributed partly to quick 
and convenient delivery. 


PANAMANIAN NEWSPAPER PURCHASES U. S. 
ROTARY PRESS 


A Panamanian newspaper, under new 
ownership, plans to extend its size and 
scope. An English section will be a daily 
feature and the number of pages will be 
increased. A 32-page rotary press 
equipped with facilities for printing 8 
pages in color has been purchased in the 
United States. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


Cop-LiverR Exports FrRoM ICELAND 


From January through July 1945, Ice- 
land exported 693,266 gallons of cod- 
liver oil, valued at $1,465,151, compared 
with exports of 742,684 gallons of this 
product, with a value of $1,513,700, in the 
like period of 1944. 


SHARK-LIVER PNDUSTRY, MEXICO 


The amount of shark livers shipped 
from the States of Nayarit and Sinaloa, 
Mexico, during the first 8 months of 
1945 was 677,185 pounds, valued at $324,- 
771.15. The volume for the year ended 
July 1945 was slightly more than 74 per- 
cent above that for the preceding year, 
but the value increased by only 35 per- 
cent. 

The smaller returns from this year’s 
catch are the result of lower vitamin con- 
tent, increased labor costs, and fixed 
overhead charges. Also, fishermen must 
go farther off shore for the sharks, and 
more firms are operating in this field. 
For the 1943-44 season the vitamin-A 
content of the oil derived from the livers 
was estimated at from 40,000 to 53,000 
U.S. P. units per gram. This estimate 
declined to between 25,000 and 30,000 
U.S. P. units per gram of oil for the year 
ended July 1945. 

It is not expected that there will be 
great activity in the shark-liver industry 
in this area until February 1946. 


EXPORTS FROM SEVILLE, SPAIN 


Exports of botanical drugs from the 
Seville, Spain, consular district (the 
Provinces of Badajoz, Caceres, Cadiz, 
Cordoba, Huelva, and Sevilla) during the 
first 8 months of 1945 included: 67,200 
pounds of sage leaves, valued at $7,775; 
126,478 pounds of gentian root, valued at 
$27,504; 163,517 pounds of licorice root, 
valued at $15,442; and 46 pounds of saf- 
fron, worth $1,409. 


ACTIVITIES OF URUGUAYAN MINISTRY OF 
HEALTH 


The Uruguayan Government in De- 
cember 1944 provided in its budget 
11,000,000 pesos for the work of the Min- 
istry of Public Health, an increase of 
more than 2,000,000 pesos over the pre- 
ceding year. The Ministry is taking 
active steps to improve facilities for the 
tare and treatment of tuberculosis 
patients. More than 1,000,000 pesos has 
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been collected in the country for the es- 
tablishment of a Social Aid Fund. The 
construction of additions to present hos- 
pitals, as well as of new and larger facili- 
ties will be continued. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


Fi_m ImportTs INTO BRAZIL 


Brazil imported 37 metric tons of 
printed motion-picture films, valued at 
9,257,000 cruzeiros, during 1944. Film 
imports during 1943 amounted to 35 
metric tons, valued at 9,319,000 cruzeiros. 
The value of films supplied by producers 
in the United States in 1944 was 8,894,000 
cruzeiros, or an increase of 245,000 
cruzeiros over the value of imports in the 
preceding year. 


FILM PRODUCTION BY CHILEAN COMPANY 


A new motion-picture producing com- 
pany was formed in Chile early in 1945. 


The company anticipates being able to 
produce two feature films and various 


shorts before the end of the current year. 


Naval Stores and 


Resins 


ROSIN AND TURPENTINE OUTPUT IN INDIA 


Rosin production in India in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945 totaled 1,921 long 


tons, a substantial increase over that of 
Stocks on hand 
on June 30 totaled 1,983 tons, or slightly 
less than the figure for the quarter ended 


the preceding quarter. 


March 31. 
Turpentine output in the June quar- 


ter was 404 tons, and stocks at the end 


of the period amounted to 666 tons. Pro- 


duction increased, but stocks declined, 


compared with the preceding quarter. 


ROSIN PRODUCTION, GREECE 


Production of gum rosin in Greece 
during the period April to July, the first 
4 months of the 1945 crop year, was very 
low. The total amount dipped and 
processed or stored in distilleries is es- 
timated at not more than 1,000 metric 
Although some remained in the 
hands of producers, the total 1945 pro- 
duction is not expected to be more than 
2,500 tons, compared with the annual 
prewar figure of between 20,000 and 


tons. 


25,000 tons. 


The unfavorable price situation and 
the uncertainties confronting manufac- 
turers and exporters are the principal 
causes for this year’s low outpt. Distill- 


ers are in difficult financial circum- 


stances and are also faced with short- 
ages of gunny sacks, barrels, and drums, 
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and, although more favorable prices 
might increase production slightly dur- 
ing the remainder of the current season, 
it is generally considered that the season 
is too far advanced to permit a reorgan- 
ization of the industry this year. 

About 300 tons of rosin and 40 tons 
of turpentine had been exported to Tur- 
key by early August. Domestic con- 
sumption is estimated at approximately 
300 tons of rosin and 250 tons of turpen- 
tine during the first 8 months of 1945. 
The quality of the rosin is below the pre- 
war average, consisting mostly of GH 
and some KM grades, with no WG or W 
grades available. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


BAUXITE MINING IN THE GOLD COAST 


A total of 77,921 long tons of bauxite 
were produced in the Gold Coast during 
the first 7 months of 1945, and exports 
amounted to 97,674 long tons. Although 
production figures are below those of 
the corresponding months in 1944, when 
82,738 long tons were mined, exports 
were considerably above the 61,139 long 
tons shipped during the corresponding 
period in 1944, and port stocks are con- 
sequently being kept at a minimum. 

Bauxite mining in the Gold Coast is 
now confined to operations at the Kanai- 
yarebo mine at Awaso, Sefwi-Bekwai, 
Western Province. The mines at Ejua- 
nema, near Nkawkaw, have been closed 
down for an indefinite time. 


BAUXITE PROCESSING PLANNED BY U. S. 
COMPANY IN SURINAM 


The processing of bauxite to produce 
calcined ore, which will be sold to abra- 
sive manufacturers, is planned by a 
United States company operating in 
Surinam. The company will set aside 
one of the three kilns located at Para- 
nam, about 30 miles south of Paramaribo 
on the west bank of the Surinam River, 
for this special drying process. 

Surinam run-of-the-mine bauxite ore 
contains 30 percent of combined water 
and from 10 to 14 percent of associated 
water, depending on the season in which 
it is mined. Formerly only the associa- 
ted water was removed to prevent ce- 
mentation during storage and shipment 
and to save freight space. By removing 
as much as possible of both the combined 
and associated water a saving in weight 
of 40 percent, or approximately 800 
pounds per ton, will be effected. With 
an annual estimated production of 70,- 
000 tons of calcined ore, the company 
will be able to save close to 28,000 tons 
in freight space. 

To produce calcined ore, the kiln ma- 
chinery must be adjusted to run at a 
slower speed, and the processing will take 
longer. Although it takes about an hour 
to drive off the associated water, 5 to 6 
hours will be required to eliminate the 
combined water from any particular lot 
of ore being treated. Other changes will 
involve the need for a careful selection 
of ore for the production of calcined 
material since only ores lowin iron and 
silica content can be used successfully, 
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and the instailation of a cooling system 
and special steel bins to take care of the 
hot ore as it leaves the kiln. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CEYLON’s IMPORTS 


Both the quantity and value of Cey- 
lon’s imports of paints and pigments in- 
creased substantially in the second quar- 
ter of 1945 compared with the first quar- 
ter. Imports in the period April to June 
1945 amounted to 866 hundredweight, 
valued at 271,721 rupees (the Ceylon 
rupee=approximately $0.3037), com- 
pared with 241 hundredweight, valued at 
99,243 rupees, during the period January 
to March 1945. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION OF PAPER MILLS AT ROUEN, 
FRANCE 


Although the port of Rouen suffered 
considerable war damage, the production 
capacity of its paper mills remains un- 
changed. Before the war, Rouen was 
the leading paper-manufacturing city in 
France, and its two important com- 
panies specializing in newsprint em- 
ployed 2,633 workers, consumed 748 short 
tons of coal per day, and produced 18,370 
tons of paper monthly. These com- 
panies during the last quarter of 1944 
had 1,213 workers and produced 1,485 
tons of paper. Production in the third 
quarter of 1945 is estimated at 5,500 tons. 


SURINAM’s IMPORTS 


Surinam’s 1944 imports of paper and 
paper products were valued at $93,983, 
with imports of cigarette paper account- 
ing for more than a third of the total. 
The paper and paper products imported 
from the United States during the year 
amounted to $81,899, of which $30,238 
was spent for cigarette paper. 


NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION LIMITED IN 
SWEDEN 


The Association of Swedish Newspaper 
Publishers is complying with the Gov- 
ernment’s request to limit domestic con- 
sumption of newsprint. Newspaper and 
periodical texts will be cut down so that 
newsprint may be exported to previously 
occupied countries which are suffering 
from severe newsprint shortages. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DECREASED PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Petroleum production in Argentina in 
the first 3 months of 1945 totaled 933,301 
cubic meters, a reduction of 5.9 percent 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1944, according to the Argentine press. 

Government wells produced 626,969 
cubic meters, or 6.5 percent less than in 
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the period January—March 1944. Private 
companies accounted for 306,332 cubic 
meters, or 4.8 percent below their pro- 
duction during the first quarter of 1944. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Petroleum production in Canada 
amounted to 3,133,072 barrels during the 
period January-April 1945, compared 
with 3,352,927 barrels during the first 4 
months of 1944, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 

Consumption of gasoline in Canada 
totaled 5,118,695 barrels in the first 3 
months of 1945, a decrease of 468,359 
barrels from the figure for the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. Light fuel oil 
consumed totaled 2,558,067 barrels dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945, compared 
with 2,274,502 in the like quarter of 1944. 
Consumption of heavy fuel oil was at 
practically an even level—3,773,347 bar- 
rels in the first half of 1945 and 3,735,648 
in the first half of 1944. 


CEYLON’S IMPORTS 


Ceylon’s imports of fuel oil advanced 
to 59,529,010 imperial gallons, valued at 
19,004,754 rupees (the Ceylon rupee=ap- 
proximately $0.3037), during the second 
quarter of 1945, from 41,296,686 gallons, 
valued at 13,174,879 rupees, in the first 
quarter of the year. 

Imports of kerosene increased to 2,- 
989,214 gallons, valued at 696,289 rupees, 
during the period April-June 1945 from 
684,946 gallons, valued at 535,879 rupees, 
in the first 3 months of the year. Lubri- 
cating-oil imports declined slightly— 
from 124,292 gallons in the first quarter 
to 118,720 in the second quarter, values 
being 224,126 and 237,548 rupees, respec- 
tively. 

Gasoline imports totaled 3,680,549 
gallons, valued at 1,565,600 rupees, dur- 
ing the second quarter, compared with 
5,260,345 gallons, valued at 2,021,078 
rupees, during the January-March pe- 
riod. 


War DAMAGE TO FRENCH REFINERIES 


Approximately 75 percent of French 
oil-refining capacity was damaged dur- 
ing the war, according to the foreign 
press. Of 18 refineries in prewar France, 
14 reportedly have been completely or 
partially destroyed. 


PETROLEUM EXPORTS FROM IRAN 


Petroleum exports from Iran by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. were valued at 
£25.407,000 in 1943-44, compared with 
£26,636,000 in 1942-43, according to the 
British Department of Overseas Trade. 
The 1941-42 figure dropped to a low of 
£9,744.000 from £20,012,000 in 1940-41 
and £21,762,000 in 1939-40. 


NEw WELL BROUGHT IN, VENEZUELA 


Marking the first strike on concessions 
in northeastern Anzoategui, Venezuela, 
the Creole Petroleum Corp. has brought 
in well Capacho No. 1, according to the 
foreign press. The discovery well, pro- 
ducing 150 barrels of 23° gravity crude 
daily, is about 20 miles southwest of 
Creole’s Mulata field. 

Drilling will continue to determine 
the commercial possibilities of the new 
field, whose extent is not yet known. 
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PORTUGUESE IMPORTS OF Gas, OIL anp 
DIESEL OIL 


Imports into Portugal of gas oi] and 
Diesel oil were valued at 47,026,885 es. 
cudos (24.60 escudos=$1) during 1944 
according to the foreign press. Curacao 
supplied more than 90 percent of the 
total quantity, or 25,533,742 kilograms 
and the United States ranked secong 
with 1,842,671 kilograms. 


Rubber and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PERU 


In addition to the propagation of rub. 
ber-plant nursery stock, the Tingo Maria 
Agricultural Experiment Station in Pery 
is investigating the possibilities of pro. 
ducing rubber as a cash crop. It igs 
thought that rubber can be produced 
economically on small holdings, and 
landowners in the vicinity of Tingo Maria 
have requested nursery stock to plant 
about 435 acres in 1945 and 1946. Ac. 
cording to available information, up to 
August 1, 1945, a total of approximately 
285 acres had been planted on small 
holdings ranging in size from 5 to 60 
acres. 

The Peruvian Amazon Corporation has 
started three rubber plantations totaling 
approximately 1,250 acres in the rubber- 
growing area. The northern plantation 
of about 250 acres is at Yuramaguas, the 
central plantation of about 750 acres is 
at Aguatia near Tingo Maria, and the 
southern plantation of about 250 acres 
is at Iberia in the Department of Madre 
de Dios. It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that rubber production on large 
plantations in Peru will not be a profit- 
able undertaking. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture is carrying on the selection of 
outstanding Hevea rubber trees in the 
Peruvian jungle causeways, in accord- 
ance with the agreements between the 
United States and 16 Latin American 
countries in 1940 and 1941. The major 
purpose of the program in Peru is to 
locate the best natural Hevea rubber 
areas and bring out seed and grafting 
material of the most superior producing 
and disease-resistant trees. In coopera- 
tion with the Peruvian Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Peruvian Amazon Cor- 
poration, material of these outstanding 
jungle selections of Hevea is propogated 
for experimental test plantings in Peru. 

By the end of June 1945, after 2 years 
of work, 229 selections had been made 
from the jungles and from seedling prog- 
eny originating from all major rubber- 
producing regions of Peru. Selection of 
jungle trees has been carried on princi- 
pally in the Madre de Dios region. 

By Peruvian Government decree in 
1943 certain lands along the Huanuco- 
Pucallpa Highway are reserved for rub- 
ber experimental purposes. 

According to the Lima press, the Pe- 
ruvian subsidiary of a United States rub- 
ber company is no longer using synthetic 
rubber in the manufacture of tires but 
is using natural rubber from eastern 
Peru. 
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Scientific 
Equipment 
FOREIGN TRADE OF SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 

In 1944, Syria and the Lebanon im- 
ported 8.4 metric tons of scientific appa- 
ratus, valued at £5L349,110 (1 Syro-Leb- 
anese pound=about $0.4545), compared 
with 3.7 metric tons, valued at £SL129.,- 
065, in 1943. 

Exports of scientific apparatus from 
Syria and the Lebanon during 1944 
amounted to 6.3 tons, valued at £SL42,- 
693. In 1943 no scientific apparatus was 
exported. 


Shipbuilding 
ActiviTy CURTAILED IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


CANADA 


Shortly after VJ-Day, shipyards in 
British Columbia, Canada, halted work 


on practically all vessels except 15 coast-" 


ers for China. Efforts were being made 
to obtain contracts with Brazil, France, 
and China and it was reported that three 
Chinese coastal steamship companies 
were interested in having more ships 
built in Canada. 

The coasters on the ways are small 
steel vessels of 1,350-ton capacity and 
measure 210 feet between perpendiculars. 
They have double bottoms, wide hatches, 
and a cruising radius of 6,000 miles. 
Their 900-horsepower triple-expansion 
engines permit a speed of approximately 
10 knots. Originally these ships were 
intended for war freighting but it was 
indicated recently that they may be sold 
through the War Assets Corporation to 
the highest bidder. Consequently, they 
may be acquired by operators of ships in 
the coastal trade in British Columbia. 


SWEDISH MERCHANT-MARINE TONNAGE 


During the period 1939-44, Sweden lost 
through enemy action 202 merchant ves- 
sels of 542,899 gross tonnage and 23 fish- 
ing vessels of 1,200 gross tonnage, accord- 
ing to the Swedish press. 

As of April 20, 1945, the report states, 
the Swedish merchant marine (including 
all vessels of 20 net tons register and 
over) totaled 2,101 ships of 1,568,679 
gross tonnage and 1,089,259 net tonnage. 
This totai included 693 steamships, 585 
motorships, 820 sailing ships (with aux- 
iliary), and 3 others. 


Wartime ACTIVITY AT THE CLYDE YARDS, 
SCOTLAND, U. K. 


During the period September 1, 1939, 
to May 31, 1945, the Clyde yards in Scot- 
land built 319 new merchant ships of 
1,701,185 gross tons, according to the 
foreign press. During the period of the 
European war 6,121 naval and merchant 
vessels were drydocked and an additional 
2110 vessels were repaired on private 
slips on the Clyde, the report states. A 
total of 627 ships were converted for war 
purposes and 19,108 were repaired during 
the period. Of the latter, 8,855 were 
merchant vessels. 
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Special Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF Books 


Canada’s imports of books and printed 
matter in the first 7 months of 1945 were 
valued at $11,629,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) as compared with $10,072,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1944. 


NORWAY TO IMPORT SWISS WATCHES 


Norway desires an extensive goods ex- 
change with Switzerland and will reserve 
1,500,000 crowns [1 Norwegian crown = 
about $0.20175)] for imports of Swiss 
watches, reports the Swiss press. There 
has been a great shortage of watches and 
watch parts in Norway, and it is said that 
importers are prepared for increases up 
to 100 percent over prewar prices, 


Swiss EXPORTS OF PRINTED MATTER TO 
U.S. 


Switzerland’s exports of books, pic- 
tures, Maps, and other printed matter to 
the United States during the first 8 
months of 1945 were valued at $171,269. 
The value of calendars and post cards ex- 
ported represents the major portion of 
the total. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO SURINAM 


Imports of textiles and apparel items 
into Surinam during 1944 were valued at 
1,746,647 florins (1 florin=$0.53333), of 
which more than 50 percent (920,200 
florins) was supplied by the United 
States. The United Kingdom was the 
second most important supplier and 
Brazil was third, accounting for 14 per- 
cent (249,448 florins) and 10 percent 
(165,779 florins), respectively. Distribu- 
tion was as follows: General textiles, 
1,267,273 florins; ready-to-wear clothing, 
89,469 florins; hats and caps, 109,867 
florins; elastic cloth, 42,743 florins; sacks 
and bags, 72,362 florins; rope, 90,237 
florins; and thread and twine, 174,696 
florins. 


Cotton and Products 
TURKEY'S COTTON CROP 


Turkey’s 1945 cotton crop reportedly 
suffered from drought and in July it was 
expected to be smaller than the 1944 
crop of 50,000 metric tons, although the 
quality was said to be good. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945 were between 10,000 
and 12,000 tons. 

No cotton was exported from Turkey 
during the second quarter, and the Gov- 
ernment’s Agricultural Bank, which is 
responsible for storing and exporting cot- 
ton, reportedly was not active in seeking 


buyers. 
Silk and Products 


TURKISH COcOON CROP 


The spring crop of fresh silk cocoons 
from the Hatay region of Turkey is re- 
ported to have totaled 220 tons, or the 
equivalent of 72 tons of dry cocoons. 
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Although for the most part these were of 
an inferior or yellow type, prices are said 
to have averaged between £T4.25 and 
£T4.50 [1 Turkish pound=$0.77] per 
kilogram. 

The State-owned factory at Gemlik re- 
portedly produced 239 tons of rayon 
yarn in 1944. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


OPERATIONS OF URUGUAYAN RAYON KNIT- 
TING MILLS 


Uruguay has 26 knitting mills which 
utilize rayon yarn. A few worked three 
full shifts during the second quarter of 
1945, while others reduced operations to 
one shift of 48 hours per week or closed 
for a week or more at a time. Domestic 
demand for finished knit rayon goods 
could not be met. 

Two new knitting mills were set up 
during the second quarter of this year. 


W ool and Products 


AUSTRALIA RELAXES CONTROL ON WOOLEN 
CLOTHING 


In July, the Australian Government cut 
the coupon rating of all woolen clothing 
and wool piece goods, in line with the 
relaxation of other wartime controls. A 
reduction of between 20 and 25 percent 
was effected in the number of coupons 
required for these items. 


URUGUAYAN WOOL INDUSTRY 


Uruguayan wool yarn mills continued 
to operate at capacity during the second 
quarter of 1945, that is, three shifts daily, 
including Sunday. Because of increased 
consumption and brisk export demand, 
yarn supplies were inadequate. The first 
quarter’s production of about 117 metric 
tons of combed and 542 tons of carded 
yarns was increased during the second 
quarter by at least 4 percent, output 
comprising roughly 39 percent worsted 
and 61 percent woolen-finish yarns. 
During the years 1937-42, average quar- 
terly consumption of woolen yarns was 
104 tons combed and 517.5 tons carded. 

Normal average quarterly consumption 
of woolen fabrics is about 88 metric tons, 
or 570,000 square meters. Imports of 
wool fabrics, which have averaged 27 
metric tons quarterly during the past 5 
years, amounted to only 12 metric tons 
during the second quarter of this year. 

Manufactured products showed an 
ever-widening variety—sweaters, ready- 
to-wear outerwear, underwear, hosiery, 
blankets, and hat bodies. 

Exports of wool products during the 
second quarter, with average quarterly 
exports for 1944 shown in parentheses, 
included the following: About 215 metric 
tons of yarns and threads (169) ; 114 tons 
of fabrics (79); and 367 tons of manu- 
factured end products (42). 

Wool exports during the first half of 
1945 of 34,413 metric tons, valued at 
$26,642,000, constituted Uruguay’s prin- 
cipal export commodity and accounted 
for 44 percent of the total value of ex- 
ports. This compares with 19,343 metric 
tons, valued at $14,441,000, exported dur- 
ing the first half of 1944, or about 33% 
percent of the value of all exports. 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 
JUTE CULTIVATION IN BRAZIL 


In Brazil’s Amazon Valley, planting 
of jute for the 1946 crop is expected to 
be completed before the beginning of the 
rainy season in December. In August, 
however, there appeared to be little in- 
terest in the 1946 crop inasmuch as 
financing of the jute plantations was 
moving slowly, and financing firms were 
concerned over the possible importation 
of considerable quantities of Indian jute 
which might depress the domestic mar- 
ket. 

Although jute cultivation in the Ama- 
zon Valley is still in a formative or 
experimental stage, production has in- 
creased each year largely Secause of in- 
creased knowledge of methods of culti- 
vation, together with favorable crop 
conditions. 


EGYPTIAN FLAX INDUSTRY 


The British Flax Controller recently 
announced that control over Egyptian 
exports of flax to the United Kingdom 
will be terminated no later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. Thereafter, the export 
trade will revert to commercial channels. 
Meanwhile, plans are under considera- 
tion by the Ministry of Agriculture for 
the institution of Government super- 
vision with respect to the grading, pack- 
ing, and exportation of flax. 

Production of flax in Egypt this year 
dropped to below the prewar level, ac- 
cording to final estimates issued in July 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. These 
estimates placed 1945 straw production 
at only 272,000 cantars (12,220.4 metric 
tons) as against an average of 299,924 
cantars (13,275 metric tons) in the years 
1936-39, and a production peak in 1942 
of 2,048,881 cantars (92,052 metric tons). 
Production in 1944 was 1,188,095 cantars 
(53,397 metric tons). 

Changes in the relationship between 
the price of flax fiber and the prices of 
competing crops, particularly barley and 
wheat, are believed to be responsible for 
marked fluctuations in flax area and pro- 
duction. Recent reductions in flax 
prices, unaccompanied by corresponding 
decreases in cereal prices, may therefore 
accentuate the shift from flax to winter 
cereals this fall. 

Consumption of line fiber and tow by 
mills during the first half of 1945 was 
estimated at 360 and 200 metric tons, 
respectively. Hand spinning is believed 
to have accounted for an additional 150 
tons of each. 

Two new flax-spinning plants with an 
eventual capacity of 1,500 metric tons are 
expected to begin operations late this 
year. Full capacity, however, will not be 
reached in the immediate future since 
it will be necessary to train new labor. 
For this reason, consumption by mills 
and hand spinners is not expected to ex- 
ceed 1,000 metric tons of line fiber and 
800 tons of tow in the fiscal year July 
1945 to June 1946, leaving in stock ap- 
proximately 2,000 tons of fiber and 2,400 
tons of tow from which export orders can 
be filled. This is considered ample since 
exports of both line and tow in the first 
6 months of 1945 were reported to total 
only 1,043 tons. 
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NOTE.—Averag@s are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 

with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic the 

Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian ¢g Ps 
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‘ urde is fixe 
gourdes to a dollar. Xed at § 





i. 
Latest availabl quotation 





Approxi 
Country Unit quoted [ype of exchange July mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 Rate equiva- 
nual nual (month vo lent in Date 
ly U.S. 
currency 
aaemens _ Ls 
Argentina_| Paper peso Official A-. , 3.73 3.73 3. 73 3.7 $0. 2681 July 3 
: Official B_.. 4.23 4.23 4.23 4.23 » 2364 _ 
Bid : 4. 94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do, 
Free market 4.06 4.03 4.03 4.03 . 2481 Do. 
Bolivia_- Boliviano Controlled. .......- 42.91 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Aug. 8, 1945 
Curb 45.42 51. 80 59.00 | 60.00 0167 0, 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official ; 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 0606 | Sept. 28 1945 
Free market -_ 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 0513 Do. 
. ae free market_. 20. 43 20. W 20. 00 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 
Chile Peso Specia . 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | Aug. 3 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 31, a 
Free market___.- 1. 85 32. 24 32. 02 0312 Do. 
“T), Pp. 8 1.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
Colombia Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 | 1. 74¢ . 5727 | July 31,1945 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 | 1.758 5698 “De. 
Curb 1, 7 1.75 1.84 | 1.84 5435 Do. 
Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled 5. 65 5. 06 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Dv. 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do 
Cuba___. Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1. Of 1. 1 0000 Do 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 14.10 14. 06 13.77 |¢13. 77 0726 | Sept 14 1945 
Honduras _| Lempira Official 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 | July 31 1945 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 85 4.85 4.8 4. 86 . 2058 | Sept. 30, 1945 
Nicartagua_| Cordcba.. Official... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 2000 | Sept 8, 1945 
Curb 5. 16 5. 72 7. 3 { Lodls Do 
Paraguay .| Paper peso Official... .-- DE lndienitncel sont <ccneel apesaganlcnsenyencaeee ; 
Guarani? do 3. 10 3.11 3.12] 3.12 3205 | Oct. 3,19 
2 Sol = Free 6. 50 6. 5 6. 50 6. . 1538 | Aug. 1b, 1945 
Salvador Colon. .... do 2. 30 2. 3 2. 0 2. 0 4000 | Aug 31. 1945 
Uruguay ..| Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 1. 90 5263 | July 31,195 
Free 1.90 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 5263 Do. 
Venezuela_| -Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | Sept. 27, 1945 
Free pee ire 3.35 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 2085 Do.’ 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the nit of currer , replacing the milrcis 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

§ Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

+ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate” from whieh 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies te 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

* A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted ip 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


eI 


Since November 1943, 


_ Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural 
into Argentina. 


machinery imported from 


the United States 





and the remaining 250,000 kilograms 
were added to stocks in port warehouses. 

Allocation of sisal for domestic con- 
sumption in Haiti for the fiscal year 
October 1, 1944, through September 30, 
1945, was reported at 1,500,000 pounds 
for the handicraft industry and 1,000,- 
000 pounds for the domestic twine in- 
dustry. Informed sources estimated, 
however, that total consumption by both 
industries would not exceed 750,000 
pounds. 


EIRE’S FLAX OUTPUT 


All stocks of retted flax fiber from 
Eire’s 1944 crop have been marketed and 
sold to the British Ministry of Supply, 
which has also contracted for the entire 
1945 output. 

The current crop will probably yield 
about 5,000 long tons of retted fiber, a 
slight increase over last year’s figure of 
4.470 tons. The provisional estimate of 
the area planted to flax this year is 
32,800 acres, or about 8 percent greater 
than in 1944. 

During the first half of 1945, 53,460 
hundredweight (112 pounds) of fiax val- 
ued at £584,708, and 24,186 hundred- 
weight of tow, valued at £90,258, were 
consigned to the United Kingdom. 


Wearing Apparel 
CLOTHING STOCKS IN URUGUAY 


Uruguay's retail stores had sufficient 
stocks of clothing during the second 
quarter of 1945, although selection was 
limited and prices were rising. 

The domestic “ready-made” industry 
produces a wide variety of items of wear- 
ing apparel, including men’s and wom- 


SISAL PRODUCTION IN HAITI 


Commercial production of sisal in 
Haiti in the second quarter of 1945 
amounted to 2,768,416 kilograms. Of en’s outerwear and underwear, of woven 
this amount, 2,418,416 kilograms were cotton, cotton and wool knit clothing, 
exported, 100,000 kilograms were esti- and rayon and cotton hosiery. Chil- 
mated to have been consumed by do- dren's ready-made clothing is manufac- 
mestic handicraft and twine industries, tured on a smaller scale. 
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Many problems face the inhabitants of 
Manila, capital of the Philippine Islands, 
jn endeavoring to replace the 1,000,000 
dwellings estimated to have been de- 
stroyed by the ravages of war. Normally 
‘he Filipino can build a house of bamboo 
and nipa, with a roof of grass or galva- 
nized iron, for a minimum of 100 pesos. 
Today such a house costs 10 times as 
much, principally because of the labor 
shortage and the lack of materials. The 
Japanese used bamboo without restraint, 
leaving very little for use now. (Nor- 
mally, 2 years are required for bamboo 
to grow out again to a size suitable for 
use in house construction.) A supply of 
other lumber for houses does not look any 
more promising, since the domestic in- 
dustry cannot get into full production 
until roads and bridges are rebuilt and 
transportation becomes available. 

A market may exist for prefabricated 
houses in the Philippines. It is the con- 
sensus in Manila, however, that the pre- 
fabricated houses being manufactured in 
the United States are not suitable to the 
climate of the country or to the needs of 
the natives. The following suggestions 
are offered as a possible guide for any 
manufacturer who wishes to design a 
prefabricated house for sale in the 
Philippines : 

The Filipino places his house 2 meters 
above the ground, thereby ensuring dry- 
ness in the rainy season, greater privacy, 
better ventilation, protection from 
prowlers, and protection from ants and 
termites. The elevated house also gives 
additional space under the house which 
can be used for a laundry, garage, or dry- 
ing area in the rainy season. 

The minimum housing requirements 
are for a one-room structure. 

An overhanging roof is almost essen- 
tial, because of the heavy rains during 
one season and the brilliant sun during 
the remainder of the year. The accepted 
roofing material is corrugated iron or 
cement-asbestos. Asphalt roofing has 
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Possible Market in Manila for Prefabricated Houses 


proved to be unsatisfactory. Ventilation 
at the ceiling is essential, and thermal 
insulation is desirable. 

A light, strongly braced steel frame 
may be satisfactory. If used, the steel 
should be weatherproofed. A wooden 
frame also would serve the purpose. 

The most satisfactory supports for 
elevating the house probably are locally 
made precast reinforced concrete, or 
steel supports as an alternative. Ter- 
mites will destroy other materials. It is 
possible that local or imported wood 
could be used for these uprights, if 
properly treated. 

It would be desirable to have the side 
walls of the house of such a nature that 
one or all sides could be folded together 
to admit more air and light. Possibly 
the wall sections could be made to slide 
in grooves, or venetian blinds of strong 
construction to withstand wind and rain 
could be used. Since the house is ele- 
vated, the walls could be lowered as well 
as raised to achieve the same result. 

Eaves troughs and conductor pipe for 
conserving rain water would be desirable. 
A solar water heater would be an inter- 
esting innovation on the de-luxe models. 

Conventional windows and doors are 
not necessary if the wall can be opened. 

Fiooring may be of plywood if prop- 
erly supported. Floor joists suitable for 
split bamboo flooring would be suitable 
for the low-cost model. It is possible 
that weather-proof plywood would be 
satisfactory for the side walls. Provision 
for attaching locally made partitions to 
the side wall would be advisable. If 
partitions are included in the house, ply- 
wood is suggested. 

Stairs may be ladderlike, and of steel. 
On the low-cost houses, stairs can be 
provided from bamboo. 

The natives do not like screens, as it 
is felt that they interfere with the cir- 
culation of air and tend to keep out the 
light. Foreigners in the country, how- 
ever, like to have screens on their houses. 





The industry is carried on for the most 
part by small companies which, in addi- 
tion to operations at their factories, 
farm out piece work. During the war, 
technical knowiedge in the industry was 
increased by the influx of Central Euro- 
pean refugees. 

Custom-made apparel. continues to 
hold popular favor in Uruguay, however, 
and is selected whenever procurable. 
Next in preference is home-made cloth- 
ing, made from paper patterns, often 
home-home copies of American patterns. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


Output or ToBACCO PRODUCTS IN 
PALESTINE 


Output of tobacco products in Pales- 
line in 1944 was as follows: Cigarettes, 
1185 ton (1,374 tons in 1943): pipe to- 
bacco, 6,130 kilograms (722 kilograms in 











1943; cigarette tobacco, 3,869 kilograms 
(3,999 kilograms in 1943); tombac and 
snuff, 99 tons (112 tons in 1943). 


WARTIME CONSUMPTION, U. K. 


The Tobacco Adviser to the British 
Board of Trade reports that consump- 
tion of all forms of tobacco in Great 
Britain increased 12 percent during the 
war and that consumption of cigarettes 
advanced 18 percent. 





Medellin’s Mint 


An appropriation of 500,000 pesos is 
being sought for the enlargement of the 
mint in Medellin, Colombia, according to 
the Colombian press. 

The total cost of the project is esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 pesos, half of which 
is requested for 1946. In the event that 
the appropriation is made, modern ma- 
chinery will be bought and installed. 
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ontributors 
Column — 





Carl H. Boehringer (“Hong Kong’s 
Trade Role’).—Born Bay City, Mich. 
Michigan State College, B. S. 1925; 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service 
1928-29; newspaper work in the United 
States and China 1926-28; publicity 
writer, Department of Agriculture, 1929; 
entered Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce August 1, 1929; appointed as- 
Sistant trade commissioner at Singapore 
October 1, 1929; at Batavia December 1, 
1930; at Singapore July 1, 1933; at Manila 
May 1, 1934; to Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce May 31, 1935; at 
Tokyo October 16, 1935; vice consul at 
Tokyo December 29, 1939; at Osaka April 
3, 1940; third secretary at Tokyo March 
8 to December 7, 1941; to the Department 
of State June 3, 1942; assistant commer- 
cial attaché at Chungking December 4, 
1942; second secretary at Chungking Oc- 
tober 5, 1943; detailed to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 
temporary duty August 9, 1945. 

Henry Chalmers (“State Trading in 
Europe: Its Status and Prospects”) .— 
Born in New York City. Cornell Uni- 
versity (A. B. 1914, A. M. 1914) and 
Brookings Graduate School of Economics 
(Ph. D. 1928). Prior to joining the De- 
partment of Commerce on September 1, 
1921, he was assistant to the export man- 
ager of the Bear Mill Manufacturing Co., 
New York, converters of cotton and silk 
goods, and special expert with the U. S. 
Tariff Commission, engaged in industrial 
and commercial investigation here and 
abroad, specializing in textiles. Served 
as Chief of the Division of Foreign 
Tariffs, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, from 1921 up to its dissolution 
in the reorganization of 1941. Now serv- 
ing as Consultant on Commercial Policy. 
On special mission to Japan for investi- 
gation of industrial and competitive con- 
ditions, 1919-20. Made survey of tariff 
and commercial-policy situation in prin- 
cipal countries of Europe, 1923. Has 
served on various official U. S. delegations 
to international conferences. Author of 
numerous governmental publications, 
and frequent contributor to economic and 
commercial periodicals, American and 
foreign. 

A. M. Ewing (“Export Markets for 
U. S. Conveying Machinery”).—Born 
Iola, Kans. Attended Texas Christian 
University 1928-32 and 1934-36. Certi- 
fied Public Accountant 1939. Faculty, 
School of Business, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, 1936-41, and faculty, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Texas 
Christian University, 1941-44. Practiced 
as public accountant and cost accountant 
1935-42. State Accounting Executive, 
OPA, Texas, 1942-44. Auxiliary Foreign 
Service officer since January 18, 1945. 
Detailed to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce for temporary duty 
April 12, 1945. Member: American In- 
stitute of Accountants; Society of Amer- 
ican Military Engineers. 
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Will We Import 
More Brazil- 
Produced Silk? 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Experimental stations for research in 
the development of better-yielding mul- 
berry trees furnish seedlings and cut- 
tings for distribution by the Service. 
These are located in the cities of Cor- 
deiro, Pindamonhangaba, Limeira, Pira- 
cicaba, and Cosmopolis. Courses for 
master reelers and the workmen under 
them are sponsored by the Service, and, 
in the case of the workmen, courses are 
organized by a member of the Service’s 
technical staff on the premises of the 
various reeling plants. 


More and More Mulberry Trees 


Increasing thousands of fertile acres 
throughout Sao Paulo have been given 
over to the grcwth of mulberry trees dur- 
ing the past decade, and the number of 
standing trees in 1944 was estimated at 
110,000,000, as compared with 80,000,000 
in 1943 and just slightly more than 10,- 
000,000 in 1940. Mulberry trees mature 
in 2 years. To afford some idea of what 
this means in terms of silk production, it 
can be pointed out that, on an average, 
1 alqueire (about 6 acres) of trees, or 
approximately 6,000 trees, supplies 
enough leaves each year to feed worms 
originating from 750 to 1,000 grams of 
eggs. 


TaBLeE 2.—Number of Mulberry Trees in 
the State of Sao Paulo 





Year Number 
1935 5, 886, 324 
1936 5, 912, 412 
1937 6, 900, 314 
1938 7, 540, 211 
1939 8, 900, 216 
1940 10, 315, 414 
1941 18, 776, 026 
1942 52, 840, 312 
1943 (est 80, 000, 000 
1944 (est. 110, 000, 00 





Egg Production Mounts Fast 


During the period 1940-1942 produc- 
tion of silkworm eggs increased from 400 
to 880 pounds (there being approxi- 
mately 500,000 to 700,000 eggs to the 
pound) and in 1943 was estimated to have 
risen to 2,350 pounds. One unfavorable 
consequence of this rapid increase is that 
it has forced too close inbreeding, seri- 
ously weakening the existing race, and 
thus imparing the cocoon production 
from a standpoint of both yardage yield 
per cocoon and the quality of the silk 
filament. Usually 10 or 11 kilograms of 
green cocoons are required to produce 1 
kilogram of raw silk; in the 1944 season 
12 and 13 were necessary. Recently, 
however, approximately 6,000 grams of 
new pure breeds of silkworm eggs were 
flown from Italy, and it is hoped that, by 
cross-breeding the Italian worms with 
the Brazilian, an improvement of the 
strain will soon be possible. 
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Cocoon Production: New High 


As many as 4 to 8 crops of cocoons can 
be produced in a year in Brazil. The 
annual harvest of green cocoons in the 
State of Sao Paulo showed a progressive 
increase from 1924 to 1934, but receded 
somewhat during the years 1935 through 
1938, as a result of import competition 
and generally unsettled world economic 
conditions. Production in the years 
1939, 1940, and 1941, however, showed a 
rapid recovery, and, with the outbreak 
of war in the Pacific cutting off the 
world’s main sources of raw silk supply, 
production doubled and redoubled— 
setting a new all-time record for the 
industry of an estimated 6,000 metric 
tons in 1944-45. 





TABLE 3.—Production of Green Cocoons, 
State of Sao Paulo 
Year Metric ‘ Metric 
or nS 
1924-25 29 1935-36 327 
1925-26 64 1936-37 369 
1926-27 135 1937-38 418 
1927-28 192 1938-39 int 
1928-29 204 1939-40 54 
1929-30 210 1940-41 722 
1930-31 256 1941-42 1, 500 
1931-32 372 1942-43 1, & 
1932-33 457 1043-44 3, GAS 
1933-34 519 1944-45 (est 6, OOF 
1934-35 413 





Filatures: Vast Growth 

Further evidence of the tremendous 
growth of sericulture in Sao Paulo is 
found in the fact that, whereas in 1940 
only 3 filatures (reeling mills) with a 
total installation of 273 reeling basins 
were in operation in the State, at the end 
of 1942 there were 25 filatures with 619 
basins, and, by March 1943, 101 filatures 
with 2,735 basins of both European and 
Oriental type were in full production. 
According to the Brazilian press of Sep- 
tember 9, 1945, 200 factories in Sao Paulo 
are now engaged in the reeling of silk 
cocoons. 


Eight-Fold Increase 


Output of raw silk in Sao Paulo in- 
creased eightfold between 1939 and 1944, 
advancing from approximately 83,600 
pounds to 682,000 pounds, and in 1945 
production is estimated to have exceeded 
the 1,000,000-pound mark. At the same 
time, domestic consumption (nearly all 
of which is by hosiery firms) has fallen 
off to an average of 546,592 pounds a 
year, as compared with the prewar aver- 
age of 800,000 pounds—the result, no 





TasLe 4.—Production of Raw Silk in Sao 
Paulo 

Kilogram 

Year (approxi 

mations 
1939_. 18, 000 
1940 45, 000 
1941 50), 000 
1942 142, 000 
1943 200, 000 
1944 310, 000 
1945 (estimated 500, 000 
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doubt, of high wartime prices. Thus, for 
the first time in almost a century of 
development, Brazil has more silk than it 
can use. Before the war, Brazil had im. 
ported some silk, yarn, and thread from 
the United States. 


Export Regulations 


Until very recently, little or no Bra. 
zilian silk had been exported, and, in 
fact, the Brazilian Government banneg 
the export of raw and thrown silk ip 
1943. In March 1944 exports of raw silk 
were again permitted on a percentage 
quota basis, but thrown silk continued 
to be excluded from exportation. This 
was enforced primarily because of the 
limited throwing capacity of the in. 
dustry, and it was felt under the cir. 
cumstances that the entire output was 
needed to supply domestic knitters anq 
weavers. 

Tremendously increased silk produc. 
tion, unaccompanied as it was by cor. 
responding increases in domestic re. 
quirements, soon put silk reelers in g 
precarious position, since large stocks 
of high-cost silk accumulated in their 
hands. In November 1944 a decree was 
issued by the Textile Executive Com. 
mission allowing the free export of any 
and all silk, thrown or unthrown, with 
no quota restrictions 


U. S. Now Buying More 


Apparently this release from export 
restrictions did not have the completely 
favorable effects hoped for, because, by 
that time, prices of Brazilian raw silk 
were so high as to discourage most for- 
eign buyers. 

Nevertheless, even at quotations of 
U. S. $17 per kilogram for lowest quality 
and U. S. $26 for best quality, the United 
States imported raw silk to a total of 
almost 16,000 pounds valued at nearly 
$200,000 in the first 6 months of 19465, 
whereas before it had limited purchases 
almost entirely to silk waste. 

Consideration, however, should be 
given to the fact that the silk textile 
manufacturing industry in Brazil is still 
in the early stages of development. It is 
said that the industry’s machinery and 
technical equipment at present are in- 
adeqate, but Brazil plans to re-equip its 
factories as soon as conditions permit 
and to build new plants, which will per- 
mit of larger production, resulting in 
lower prices to consumers. The Sericul- 
ture Service in the State of Sao Paulo 
plans, says the foreign press, to build 33 
new silk-spinning mills in the city of Sao 
Paulo and 44 mills in various localities 
throughout the State. In 1943 there 
were reportedly 56 spinning mills in Sao 
Paulo. 


Conjectural Considerations 


Whether or not Brazil can continue to 
expand its production and foreign trade 
in silk, now that the world is entering 4 
period of peacetime economies, is a mat- 
ter for conjecture. The position of Ja- 
pan in postwar trade and the competi- 
tion from synthetic fibers will be two 
vital factors in determining the answer. 
Brazil may find it a better policy t 
measure its production by local require- 
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TABLE 5,—U. 8. Imports from Brazil 





| 3702.0: Raw 


silk in 
skeins reeled from 
the cocoon or re- | 3703.0: Cocoons 
reeled, twisted, or 


| 3704.0: Waste, n. s. p. f. 











Year advanced 
Quantity Value | Quantity Value | Quantity Value 

| Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars | Pounds Dollars 
| 14, 486 4, 288 
1940 | 115, 150 49, 911 
1941 4, O85 2, 217 6, 483 3, 956 

1942 200 350 wh 
1943 27, 946 | 24, 257 
(6 months 15, 750 198, 982 361, 802 223, 464 
Ne ) | 
Tape 6.—U. 8S. Exports and Re-exports to Brazil 
Exports 

Re-exports: Raw silk : ; i 
3710: Silk tram, organ- S711: Spun silk 3719: Sewing, embroi- 

Year zine and hard twists ; pun Ss dery, and crochet silk 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

| Sie | 

Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars | Pounds | Dollars 
1937 18, 849 37, 540 38, 667 121, 124 41, 987 132, 998 | 3, 235 11, 349 
1938. 33,831 | 106, 582 7, 239 27, 240 5, 453 16, 753 
1939. 35, 884 132, 670 6, 802 29, 802 247 918 
1940 37, 379 | 158, 083 25, 044 120, 812 | 2, 304 | 16, 317 
1941 40, 863 127, 240 27, 351 | 101, 103 30, OSS 119, 927 | 348 | 1, 665 





iJfany, included in reexports to “Other countric 


ments and perhaps to provide for a small 
margin for export to neighboring South 
American countries, or it may institute 
a reorganization which would bring the 
industry into line with world standards 
as regards Classification, testing, and 
grading; revise its price structure to con- 
form to world prices; and make a bid to 
become a strong competitor in interna- 
tional trade. 


Future Seems Assured 


So far as the domestic market is con- 
cerned, Brazilian sericulture appears to 


have an assured future—that is, so long 
as the lure of easy money (and it is easy 
money for a boy, a girl, or an older 
woman who, with little exertion, may 
earn $100 or more a year for less than 150 
days of work) does not foster feverish 
overproduction and its lurking compan- 
ion, economic depression. The Brazilian 
Government is fully aware of the conse- 
quences of such action and is warning 
breeders in no uncertain terms that to 
put all their silk eggs in one basket is to 
invite a crisis paralleling that which 
overtook zealous coffee growers two 
decades ago. 





BM 7orld Trade Lead 
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resentation for all types of GAS AND COAL 
RANGES (HOUSEHOLD) AND STOVES AND GAS 
HEATERS. 

37. Belgium—Paul Louis, 49, rue G. J. 
Martin, Brussels, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for all kinds of 
SURGEONS’ PHARMACEUTICAL AND HYGIENIC 
ARTICLES, SUCH AS RUBBER NIPPLES, IRRIGATORS, 
STHHTS, GLOVES; GLASS SYRINGES, THERMOME- 
TERS; BANDAGES, BELTS, STOCKINGS; SPATULAS IN 
STAINLESS STEEL, LIGATURES, SILVER NITRATE, 
MENTHOL AND HEMOSTATIC PENCILS. 

38. Belgium—Manufacture de Plomb de 
Machelen, S. A., 61 Avenue de l’Eglise, Mache- 
len, desires purchase quotations On HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES FOR MAKING LEAD PIPE; ROLLING MILLS 
FOR MAKING LEAD SHEETS; MACHINES FOR 
WORKING FINISHED LEAD PRODUCTS; SANITARY 
EQUIPMENT, PLUMBING FIXTURES, SUCH AS 
BATHS, TOILETS, WASHBASINS, WATER-CLOSET 
BOXES, FAUCETS, SHOWER BATHS; IRON AND 
STEEL PIPE FOR GAS AND HEATING INSTALLATIONS, 
WITH JOINTS AND ACCESSORIES; ZINC SHEETS. 

89. Belgium—Palmafina, S. A., 111 rue du 
Commerce, Brussels, is interested in the 
purchase of AUTOMATIC PACKAGING MACHINES 
FOR MARGARINE. 


40. Belgium—Usines Pelletier, 65, rue de 
Linthout, Brussels, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for OFFICE sTA- 
TIONERY—ALL KINDS OF PAPER; PERFUMES AND 
COSMETICS. 

41. Belgium—G. Priquet, 94, Avenue Louise, 
Brussels, is interested in the purchase of 
and representation for all types of DENTAL 
SUPPLIES AND LABORATORY TOOLS. 

42. Brazil—Clube de Natacao e Regatas, 
Rua Santa Luzia, 662, Rio de Janeiro, is in- 
terested in purchase quotations on eight- 
man and coxswain RACING SHELL (ROWING), 
ONE MADE OF WOOD AND ONE OF METAL, for use 
in salt and fresh water. 

43. Egypt—Clement Kaire, Immobilia 
Building, Cairo, desires cable quotations on 
12,000 SQUARE FEET OF WINDOW GLASS—WIDTH 
150-170 CENTIMETERS, AND 14,000 SQUARE 
FEET——130-150 CENTIMETERS, THICKNESS 3 TO 5 
MILLIMETERS; state possible delivery date. 

44. England—Hessy’s Ltd., 18-20 Man- 
chester Street, Liverpool 1, desires purchase 
quotations ON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND 
SMALL PORTABLE RADIO SETS. 

45. Eire—P and H Egan Ltd., Tullamore, 
Offaly, desire purchase quotations on ONE 
BOTTLE-FILLING MACHINE — CAPACITY: 300 
DOZEN PER HOUSE, FOR FILLING BOTTLES OF 7 
OUNCE TO 20 OUNCES; LABELING MACHINE—CA- 
PACITY: 300 DOZEN PER HOUR, LABELS ARE FOR 
BOTTLES Of 7 OUNCES TO 20 OUNCES; samples of 
the labels to be used will be submitted to 
interested firms upon request. 
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46. France—Charles Brossault, 4 Rue de 
Montfort, Rennes, Ille et Vilaine, is inter- 
ested in purchase quotations On ICE BOXES, 
COLD STORAGE AND REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT. 

47. France—Leon Robert Thebaud, So- 
ciété Stubeck, 32-34 Boulevard de la Somme, 
Paris, 17e, is interested in securing an agency 
for & PASSENGER CAR. 

48. India—C. Rajam, The India Co. Ltd., 
Oriental Building, Armenian Street, Madras, 
is interested in purchasing MACHINERY FOR 
DRAWING WIRE, MAKING NAILS, AND MAKING 
WOOD SCREWS; specifications will be sub- 
mitted to interested firms upon request. 

49. Surinam—Curacao Trading Co. Inc., 
Paramaribo, is interested in purchase quo- 
tations ON MEN’S, WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 
BICYCLES. Specifications: free-wheel, fitted 
with brake, bell, and lamp. 

50. Sweden—Wirsbo AB., Virsbo, desires to 
purchase 700 METRIC TONS OF STRIP STEEL. 
Specifications will be submitted to interested 
firms upon request. 

51. Venezuela—Carlos Jaeger, Jr., Casa del 
Radio, Apartado No. 228, Maracaibo, desires 
purchase quotations On CANE-WOVEN FIBERS 
IN ROLLS OR SHEETS FOR MAKING TROPICAL FUR- 
NITURE—any fibers which can compete with 
willow or wicker. 


Import Opportunities 


52. England—David Burton, 74 Luke Street, 
London, E. C. 2, Product for export: REPRODUC- 
TION FURNITURE—BUREAUS, CABINETS, TABLES, 
BOOKCASES, BUREAU EOOKCASES IN ENGLISH 
PERIOD. 
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The price of these batteries has been set 
by the FLC at $4,416,217. 

Sale of the motor vehicles, it was em- 
phasized by John C. Virden, the FLC’s 
Central Field Commissioner for Europe, 
will be made in accordance with estab- 
lished FLC priorities, which give prefer- 
ence respectively to American govern- 
mental agencies, non-profit and Ameri- 
can-supported charitable organizations, 
American manufacturers of the vehicles, 
and then foreign governments. In 
France, regulations established by the 
French Government require that indi- 
vidual prospective purchasers submit 
their requests to their respective Comité 
d’Organization, Mr. Virden pointed out. 

Also in Paris, 200,000,000 V-mail forms 
declared surplus in the European The- 
ater were offered for sale by the Com- 
missioner. 

Stored at Chalons-sur-Marne, France, 
the forms are priced in FLC’s catalog at 
$470,000. Although having no further 
use in their present state, the forms will 
undoubtedly be reduced to paper pulp, 
now in critically short supply in Europe. 

V-mail operations in the European 
Theater ceased on November 1. The 
quantity now offered for sale by FLC was 
approximately a 5-months’ supply for 
the number of troops in the European 
Theater at peak strength, the Army in- 
dicated. Ordering of V-mail forms was 
halted by the Army 5 months ago. 





Among the principal commodities im- 
ported into Iraq during March 1945 were 
36 metric tons of soap, valued at $16,275. 


i 
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H K bs ments, Formosa, Indochina, Japan, and had drydocks capable of taking Vessels 
ong ong S the China coast. up to 787 feet; five patent slipways Were 
1 Local steamship communication was capable of handling ships up to 399 feet 
Trade Ro 4 by river steamer from Hong Kong to and 4,000 tons displacement. Smalley 
Canton and the West River ports, with yards also did repair work on light craft 
(Continued from p. 9) several sailings daily. A vast traffic The Kai Tak airport of Hong Kong 
United States trade with Hong Kong, between Hong Kong and the adjacent was the most modern on the Ching 
as shown by the United States trade Provinces of China by junk and sam- coast and served as a terminal point 
returns. has usually been featured by an pan further augmented goods-transport for trans-Pacific, European, and Chinese 
excess of exports over imports, the dif- facilities. air lines. 
ference in some years being substantial. Hong Kong’s preeminent position as a ; 
This country’s exports to the colony shipping center may be judged from the Agriculture and Industry 
during the years 1937 to 1940, inclusive, 33,782 ocean and river vessels with a ¢ 
averaged $19,088,000 annually in con- total of more than 36,000,000 tons that Although commerce and the services 
trast with average annual imports of entered and cleared the colony's ports connected therewith remained the life 
$4,709,000. Our most important items in 1937. This was larger than Shang - blood of the colony, Hong Kong in pre- 
of export to Hong Kong during these hai’s total tonnage, even in 1933 and war days witnessed considerable agricy}. 
years were petroleum products; wheat 1934 (Shanghai s shipping w as disrupted tural and industrial development. Rice 
flour; ginseng; printed matter: aircraft. by the Sino-Japanese hostilities begin- sugarcane, and pineapples (which 
parts and accessories: automotive prod- ning in July 1937), and possibly larger formed the basis of an expanding can- 
ucts; tin plate; and copper and manu- than that of Kobe, Japan's leading port. ning industry) were produced on the 
factures thereof. United States pur- Slightly fewer than half of the ocean mainland part of the colony, which also 
chases consisted primarily of tung oil steamers entering Hong Kong were had deposits of copper, tin, iron, wolfram, 
and tin. all other items being of rela- British. ' silver-lead, and limestone under exploj- 
tively minor importance. Details re- Ocean vessels accounted for about tation prior to Japanese occupation. 
garding United States trade with Hong two-thirds of the total tonnage entering Hong Kong Island itself had no valuable 
Kong are presented in tables III and Hong Kong, and river steamers for the mineral resources except building stone 
IV at the end of this article. major part of the remainder. Junks, Depending chiefly upon outside sources 
although more numerous than any other for the necessary raw materials, Hong 
—— - . . ; Wie oo type of vessel, accounted for only a Kong developed a wide range of in. 
Pree minent Shipping Ce nie) negligible part of total tonnage dustries, of which the refining of tin bo 
Prior to the war the external com- The harbor of Hong Kong, lying be- sugar was most important. Additional 
munications of Hong Kong—by sea, air, tween the island and the mainland, products produced for local consumption 
cable. and radio—were excellent. Brit- formed a natural anchorage for a great and export included cement, textiles, 
ss ‘ ‘ : 4 3 number of vessels. Wharves had berth- preserved foods, pharmaceuticals, cos- 
ish, Japanese, United States, and other ing accommodations on the mainland metics, hydrochloric acid and bleaching 
shipping companies maintained regular for 12 vessels up to 700 feet in length. powder, paints, rope, and many other 
passenger and freight services between Hong Kong had every form of necessary items ‘ 
Hong Kong and Europe. Trans-Pacific harbor equipment, and provided services During 1940 steps were taken by the 
communications were provided by Cana- available in other up-to-date world British authorities to coordinate local 
dian, United States, Japanese, and other ports. In 1937 three public warehouse industrial activity to the needs of Great 
lines. Connections with Australia, companies had storage capacity of 500,- Brit: saagilbmiest ink han oe 
Africa, and South America were also 000 tons, and, in addition there were ritain's war elfort. As a@ result, output 
available. In nearby seas there was fre- numerous Chinese-owned warehouses of of gas masks, entrenching tools, and 
quent and regular communication be- small capacity in Kowloon and Hong military footwear was expanded. The 
tween Hong Kong and other Far Eastern Kong. Ample bunkering facilities were number of industrial workers in 1949 
ports in India, Java, the Straits Settle- available. Two large dock companies rose to 68,000 compared with 57,000 in 


1939. The export value of the colony's 
industrial production rose from slightly 
less than HK$35,000,000 in 1939 to more 
than HK$51,000,000 in 1940, an increase 
of 47 percent. 


Financial . Ispects 


During the years 1933 to 1937 inclusive, 
the colony realized a surplus in revenue 
over expenditure in every year except 
1934, when the world-wide economic de- 
pression apparently caused a reduction 
in Hong Kong's trading activities. Rev- 
enues in 1937 totaled HK$33,196,000, and 
expenditures were HK$32,111,000, leav- 
ing a surplus of HK$1,085,000. The total 
public debt of the colony on December 31, 
1937, amounted to the relatively small 
sum of HK$17,158,000. 


‘Information regarding industrial develop- 
ments in Hong Kong under Japanese occu- 
pation is necessarily fragmentary Nor is 
accurate information available in regard to 
losses in industrial plant and equipment 
caused by Allied bombing raids. Reports is 
sued by the Japanese indicated that they 
made every effort to make the area as self- 
sufficient as possible, and to expand the 
mechanical branches of industry, especially 
shipbuilding and drydock facilities. It re- 
mains to be seen to what extent the Japanese 
stripped plants of equipment or lost equip- 
ment because of bombing raids 





Courtesy National Archives 


Favorite residential area of Hong Kong businessmen and officials, 1,700 feet above sea level 
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TaBLE 1.—Summary of Merchandise and Treasure Trade, Hong Kong, 1934-4 
{In thousands of Hong Kong dollars] 
———_ 
Merchandise Treasure Merchandise and treasure trade 
combined 
Year Import 
. excess 
: t . Ex . 
Imports | Exports mma Imports | Exports poe ey Imports Exports | (+); ex- 
port ex- 
cess (—) 
934 415, 919 325, 105 00, S14 78, O81 128, 480 50, 399 449, 000 453, 585 +40, 415 
sans 364, 990 271, 033 93, 957 38, 785 215, 959 177,174 403, 775 486, 992 —83, 217 
a 152,350 | 350,865 | 101,485 | 72,728 | 143,815 | 71,087 | 525,078 | 494,680 | +30, 398 
7 617,064 | 467.323 | 149,741 | 386,449 | 395, 227 8,778 (1,003,513 | 862, 650 
eek 618, 169 511, 902 106, 267 9, 601 188, 124 178, 523 627, 770 700, 026 
a 594,199 | 533,385 | 60,814 324 | 75,404} 70,080 | 590,443 | 608, 789 
es 752, 739 621, 752 130, O87 
Source; Annual Hong Kong Trade and Shipping Returns for years 1934 to 1939 inclusive; data for 1940 merchandise 


trade from reports of the 


+ NOTE. 


U.S. Consulate General, Hong Kong. 


No figures available on 1940 treasure trade. 


According to the Federal Reserve Bulletin, Washington, the Hong Kong dollar had’ the following average 


annual exchange value, in terms of United States currency: 1934, $0.387156; 1935, $0.482173; 1936, $0.317105; 1937, $0.306944: 
1938, $0.30457 4; 1939, $0.274541; 1940, $0. 220584; and 1941 (through December 24), $0.245923. 


TABLE II 


{In thousands of Hong Kong dollars} 


Hong hKong’s Merchandise Foreign Trade, by Countries, 1936 and 1939 





(Country 


Imports 


Exports 











1936 1939 1936 1939 
China 152,041 | 223, 207 149, 739 90, 219 
Japan 58, 039 27, 430 17, 955 6, 555 
Netherlands Indic 38, 334 39, 431 9, 722 15, 160 
United Kingdom 29, 0O8 39, 697 13, 282 22, 417 
United States $2, 181 51, 901 28, 436 76, 885 
French Indochina 25, 760 40, 660 17, 370 55, 480 
Siam 20, 780 20, S84 14, 506 15, 493 
Germany 23, 618 13, 06 3, 312 12, 612 
British Malaya 7, 352 12, 959 25, 767 45, O86 
British India 5, 755 Q, 56. 4,819 9, 364 
Australia 9, 114 7,12 1, 839 3, 917 
Belgium 6, 599 , 86 , 206 1, 320 
All other countri« 34, 769 3. 410 62. 822 177.977 
Total $52, 350 4, 199 3450, 865 133, 385 
Source: Hong Kong Trade and Shipping Returns for 1936 and 1939 
Taste Il].—Erports of Domestic United States Merchandise to Hong Kong, 1937—40 
In thousands of U. 8. dollars} 
Commodities 1937 1038 1939 1940) 
Wheat flour 31 762 925 617 
Ginseng 655 S51 678 1,079 
Petroleum product 4, 02 1, 457 1, 730 1, 156 
Gasoline 2, 456 428) M1 417 
Kerosene SSI 135 155 171 
Gas oil, distillate Mel oil and residual fuel oi 272 337 433 107 
Lubricating oils 36 353 IST 327 
Tin plate and taggers tin 1, 736 251 520 340 
Books, maps, pictures, et 956 697 171 644 
Copper and manufacture 785 830 37 269 
Iron and steel plate ncluding boiler plates 116 168 11 232 
Automobile parts and accessories 273 616 TIS 408 
Motor trucks, buss« ind chassi 1, 307 3, 313 4, 406 Ed) 
Passenger cars and chassis y2 34 360 5Y 
Aircraft, parts and accessorie 183 , 212 404 518 
All other items 7, 804 10, 504 7, 930 11, 827 
Total 20, 120 21, 025 17, 980 17, 229 
Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States 


Taste IV.— U. 


S. Imports of Merchandise from Hong Kong, | 


In thousands of U. S. dollars] 





Commodities 103 1038 1939 1940 
Tin bars, blocks, pigs, et: 2, 22: 1, 034 999 415 
Tung oil 1, 97 70 1, O78 1, 276 
Cassia and cassia vera, unground 16 42 61 43 
Firecrackers 169 64 63 42 
Furniture of rattan, willow, gr Ass, ete 77 5S 55 4 
Dried beans 143 51 34 16 
ea-seed oil 357 155 59 5 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, and roots 169 5O 73 72 
Tea 160 37 62 91 
All other items 3, 306 1, 099 1, 065 1, 122 
Total &, 744 3, 380 3, 549 3, 166 
“en 





Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 
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No data are available regarding Hong 
Kong’s balance of payments, interna- 
tional or within the British Empire. If 
it is assumed that the colony’s profits 
on its entrepot trade averaged 5 percent, 
as suggested by a Hong Kong newspaper 
in May 1941, it appears that in 1939, for 
example, a profit of about HK$68,725,000 
was realized on the total merchandise 
import-export trade in that year of 
HK$1,374,491,000. This sum, it will be 
noted, was double the total revenues of 
the Hong Kong government in 1937. 





Export Markets for 
U. S. Conveying 
Machinery 


machinery that is now imported. It is 
believed that this influence will become 
evident within a decade. Furthermore, 
since the mining industry furnishes 
Mexico and much of South America with 
a large share of their national income, 
the American machinery exporter should 
watch that industry, for his sales are 
contingent upon its prosperity. Never- 
theless, it appears that the conveyor in- 
dustry may look forward for the next 
five years to average annual sales in 
Latin America somewhat greater even 
than the wartime average, and nearly 
twice the prewar figures. 


ASIATIC AND PACIFIC REGION 


The Asiatic and Pacific area poses a 
conglomerate problem. Although this 
section of the world is in area and popu- 
lation by far the greatest of all the trade 
regions, imports of conveying machinery 
during the past 10 years amounted to 
only $4,500,000. Within the political di- 
visions that comprise the area, condi- 
tions have fluctuated widely. Vast re- 
gions, including Australia and India, 
have suffered little material damage 
from the enemy. On the other hand, 
the Philippines and large portions of 
China and Malaya have been industrially 
devastated. In this region the twin fac- 
tors of reconstruction and backlog are 
important. 

The accurate calculation as to the 
quantity of machinery needed to rehabil- 
itate devastated areas, or the part the 
United States will play in the program, 
is as yet impossible. The subject is dis- 
cussed more fully in later paragraphs. 

It is believed that the backlog for con- 
veying equipment in China, the Philip- 
pines, and Malaya amounts to more than 
the sales in three normal prewar years. 
It is probable that the reopening of Pa- 
cific waters during the past year has to 
some extent alleviated this pent-up de- 
mand. It may take from 3 to 5 years to 
complete the task. 

Specialists in Far Eastern and Pacific 
affairs are carefully studying the post- 
war picture beginning to take shape in 
China, India, and Australia. With the 
possible exception of Australia, the con- 
sensus is definitely encouraging. Even 


in that country the possibility is excel- 
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lent that the United States will maintain 
its prewar average of conveyor sales. 

In the Pacific area the United States 
sold during the war years 180 percent 
more conveying machinery than the pre- 
war average. It is believed that the post- 
war annual market will amount to one 
and one-half times the prewar figure. 


AFRICA 


Continental Africa has been an excel- 
lent customer for conveying machinery, 
following just behind Canada and Latin 
America in importance. The Union of 
South Africa is principally responsible 
for this trade. The Union depends upon 
gold mining for more than half its na- 
tional income. During the war the pro- 
duction of gold was not considered of 
strategic importance and was discour- 
aged, partly by the withholding of criti- 
cal machinery. This policy has resulted 
in the creation of a significant backlog 
of demand for conveying equipment in 
the mining industry, amounting to per- 
haps 2 years of normal sales. 

No detailed study was undertaken, nor 
appeared to be required, for the rest of 
Africa. Individual purchasers are in the 
main quite small, and except for the 
latter phases of the war, exports were 
consistent in volume. 

Exclusive of the backlog in the Union 
of South Africa, the market for con- 
veyors on the continent for some years 
may approach 80 percent of war sales, 
and substantially excel the prewar 
average. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


The analysis of European sales pros- 
pects is a problem of formidable com- 
plexity. The United Kingdom was never 
cut off completely from the United 
States even during the worst days of 
submarine activity. It is therefore not 
surprising that sales of conveying ma- 
chinery remained reasonably consistent 
throughout 1942. In 1943 and 1944, vol- 
ume expanded to such a point that sales 
in those 2 years considerably exceeded 
those of the preceding 8 years. In the 
light of such abnorma! sales, it seems 
futile to contemplate unsatisfied demand 
arising either from war damage or de- 
ferred’ maintenance. Disregarding the 
years 1943 and 1944, however, there still 
remains a distinctly upward buying 
trend. Therefore, during an uncertain 
period into the future, it appears rea- 
sonable to anticipate an annual market 
of nearly double the normal peacetime 
volume. 


Soviet UNION 


The Soviet Union in 1944 was the 
world’s brightest market for conveying 
machinery. United States exports to 
Russia for that year aggregated nearly 
one-third of the entire world exports for 
the period. Prior to the year 1944, how- 
ever, conveyor purchases were incon- 
sistent, as illustrated by the fact that of 
the 10-year exports to the Soviet market 
1944 accounted for 65 percent, 1943 rep- 
resented 23 percent, and the preceding 
8 years provided only 12 percent. 

If the years 1943 and 1944 are disre- 
garded, Soviet purchases reflect a modest 
upward trend which might justify the 
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U. S. Foreign Trade in First Half of 1945 


(Continued from p. 7) 


TABLE 5.—United States 


Erports of Domestic 
Leading Commodities 


Verchandise, by Economic 


Classes ang 
Continued 


[Dollar amounts shown in thousands] 














tr, 
June 1944 June 194 January-June 
I ym i und comm otal p P Total — 
somneet lend-leas lend-lease 1944 1945 
exports port 
Semimanufactur < jollars 658 67 61, 643 13 41, 008 418, O58 
pee ; ~ “ 1, OW ng 9, 219 
Naval stor 1 : i 765 5 74 a 6, 29 4,817 
Sawed timt {1,000 t 2 ° 65 1.2 18, 378 
' dollar ; 119 8.4 il 1, 099 
Boards, planks, et pieeo oe a0, 184 8 135, 196 
‘ rs 1 ‘ 1s 10.5 10, 573 
7 +? | I Jt f q 4 1l¢ " 
Gas i fuel f 100 bbl R7 4 67 } Ho 22 bi 
re t Gu ; > 4 ” % the 
Iron and s 1 ‘ 3 mm 
| 1 24, HOF Tin 15. G06 , 6 iM 812 125 145 
Tron an " i m - «9 S ww 
Steel ir billet 8, 0 69 19 1.3 64, 184 40,122 
Plates, sheets, ) 5.7 6. 68 ‘ Af, 244 41, 86) 
Tinpl | ! 4, 3 63. 7 ) 24, St 3, 25) 
Ferr manga ea Alo . 
lollar . 7 2 4, 749 2,447 
Aluminun 1anufact d 7 A009 2 168 
Cc aes wo It TAT - 4 ( 22 5A. 919 
-_ id ir s4 f 4 { ¥ 6. O78 
Brass and bronze semimanufacture 
lollar Sa) 7 i f 12.972 
Coa!l-tar products | 2, 631 2s } 1.9 . 16, 
Industrial chemicals 10 1,129 7 6), 248 57, 190 
Pigmen | om) 41.2 1 ( 713 8 08 
All other semimanufactures i ARO 46.7 4 748 102, 175 
Finished manufactures lo 7 S48 82, 364 6S. f f 24 4,006, 118 
Rubber manufactures do 7 1.8 ¢ 03, 14 81, 530 
a es sthousands 170 1.2 f 83. 0 ") 1,065 
Automobile casings id ir 4 420 1.4 "Re 87.9 om OH 32. 64 
Tobacco manufactures dollars 1,175 0 OSD f 2, fi 7, 108 
Cotton manufactures do 23,273 0 2), 223 40.8 17, 518 103, 643 
Cotton cloth, duck{1,000 sq. yd 52, 030 2s 6, 730 28.3 266, 272 323, 295 
and tire fabric {dollars 13, 622 51.0 ( 1.2 60.4% 60, 958 
Rayon manufactures do 4,210 5.2 4,¢ 4.1 2), 252 25, 860 
Wood manufactures, adv do 1, 758 56, 2 3, 42 78.9 10, 74 10, 99 
Paper and manufactures di 6, 047 34.3 7, 4 40 36, 630 44, 91 
, 1,000 bbis 10, 930 07.8 1,379 97. 1 41,771 60, 97 
Motor fuel and gasoline bo wh 62, 936 OR. 3, 618 97.3 235, 820 385 3 
(1,000 bbls 1.179 72,8 #2 0.9 6, 122 47 
Lubricating oil { dollars 9 469 75 9 8 848 67.0 50, 694 au 
Glass and products dollars 2, 784 2.7 3, 34 1.3 15, 030 17, 
Steel-mill manufactures do 19, 753 54.3 20, 364 41.5 119, 025 128, 168 
Iron and steel adv. manufactures. do 10, 106 44.6 10, 071 33. 2 59, 804 56, 170 
Electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus do 35, 493 75.4 23, 618 ‘4.2 187, 274 187, 0% 
Radio apparatus do 12, 232 79.3 6, St SO. 7 62, 947 45, 632 
Industrial machinery do 84, S87 79.8 58, 143 18.8 413, 456 414,14 
Construction and conveying ma- 
chinery dollars 9, 004 78. 2 8, 38 i) 8, 144 52, 28 
Mining, well, and pump machin- 
ery . dollars 7, 737 62.9 7,092 17. ( 40), 023 43, 87 
Metal-working machinery__do 4, 563 AS 2,179 8 150, 047 06, 790 
Office appliances de 1, 225 2. 1, 790 4,2 6, 528 10, 408 
Agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments dollars 12, 300 2 15, 630 14.5 2, S17 88, 24 
Motor trucks and busses {number 11, 924 st 14, 438 82 M, 366 88, 
new \dollars 26, 777 sv 15, 238 x 208, 317 227, 19 
(nur * ] Pst 4) 
Passenger cars (new — : 164 On 1. 142 454 
Auto parts for assembly lollars 5, 256 4 7, 471 49. 2 05, 556 36, 685 
Auto parts for replacement do 7,840 82. 11, 6 69 65, 190 88, 57 
Airplanes (landplanes and seaplanes 
powered and withouten- fnumber 1, 656 0 4 47.4 8, 674 5, 582 
gines) \dollars 159, 715 0.8 “I 0.9 717, 644 a 
: ‘ fnumbe 2, 7¢ 93. ( 1, 4 v2 14, 232 7,2 
Engines for aircraft ‘doll - ‘ 35 8 6.3 22) 009 7 176, 651 102, 114 
Merchant vessels dollars 27,711 99.4 3, 557 25.4 226, 447 21, 752 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals. _ do 8, 827 2.1 11, 02s A. 1 46, 731 59, 1 
: : 1,000 Ib 15, 573 1 f 2 257 mf 207, 061 7h, 87 
Explosives \dollars 3, 291 13.1 22 9 42, 471 11, 082 
Allother finished manufactures (includ 
ing military equipmer lollar S98, 343 85.8 f 138 4, Ht 1, 444, 99 
NOTE Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence ay differ I f led amounts 








assumption of a postwar business some- 
what better than the prevailing level of 
prewar years. According to some opin- 
ions, the U. S. S. R. gives promise of 
evolving into a much better market than 
the past would indicate. 

American mass-production methods 
are greatly admired in the Soviet Union. 


Three consecutive ‘5-year plans” were 
dedicated largely to the development of 
manufacturing and extractive facilities. 
Conveying machinery is a vital com 
ponent in modern production processes. 
For this reason it is believed that the 
Soviet Union, for several years to come, 
will import such equipment to an extent 
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TABLE 6.—United States Imports of Merchandise for Consumption, by Economic Classes and 
Leading Commodities 


[Jollar amounts shown in thousands] 





——_ 


Economic class and commodity 


Total 
Crude materials 
Undressed furs 
Oilseeds 


Flaxseed 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Flax, unmanufactured 
Silk, raw 
Other textile fibers 


Diamonds, rough uncut 


All other crude material 
Crude foodstuffs 


Cattle, except for breeding 
Wheat for milling and export 
Vegetables, fresh and dried 
Bananas 

Cocoa or cacao bear 

Coffee 


Tea 

All other crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuff 

Meat products 


Cheese. . 
Fish and shellfish (canned, prep ired. etc 


Vegetable oils, edible 


Cane, sugar 

Whisky and other spirits 

Wines. . 

All other manufactured foodstuffs 
Semimanufactures 

Leather 

Expressed oils, inedible 

Wool semimanufactures 


dollars 
do 
do 
do 
(1,000 bu 
\dollars_. 
£1,000 Ibs 
\ dollars 
{1,000 Ibs 


(dollars... 


tons __. 
(dollars 
{\eee Be 
dollars 

jtons 
\ dollars 
{carats 
(dollars 
dollars 

...do 
{thousands 
(dollars... 
{1,000 bu 
(dollars_. 
dollars 
(1,000 bunches 

\ dollars 

(1,000 Ibs 
| dollars... 
11,000 Ibs 
(dollars. 
11,009 Ibs 
(dollars_. 
dollars 

do 
{1,000 Ibs 
\ dollars 
{1,000 Ibs 
\dollars 
(1,000 Ibs 
(dollars 
£1,000 Ibs 

(dollars 
1,000 Ibs 
(dollars 
...dollars 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Sawed boards, and lumber (except cabinet woods 1,000 bd. ft 


and railroad ties 
Wood pulp 


Diamonds, cut but not set 


Coal-tar products 

Industrial chemicals 

Fertilizers and materials 

All other semimanufactures 
Finished manufactures 

Leather manufactures 

Cotton manufactures 

Cotton cloth 

Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures 

Woo! manufactures 

Silk manufactures 


Shingles . . 


Newsprint 

Pottery... .. 

Machinery and vehicles 

Works of art 

All other finished manufactures 
Non-commercial imports ! 


(dollars 


{1,000 short tons 
(dollars 


fcarats 
\ dollars 
dollars 

. do 
f1,000 tons 

(dollars 
dollars 

do 

do 

do 
f1,000 sq. yd 

(dollars 

dollars 

do 

do 
Jsquares 
(dollars 
fmil. Ibs 
\ dollars 
dollars 

do 

do 

do 

do 


June 


3, 993 


1 & 


14, 612 

60, O58 
1 

2, 045 

SOS 

87, 643 

4, 466 


6, 465 


40, 698 
64, 902 
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oS 


no - Lo 
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149, 


849 | 
805 | 
674 | 
607 | 
343 | 


389 
823 


, 684 


246 
640 
649 
426 
189 
452 
190 
408 


, 688 


195 


January-June 


1944 


1945 


2, 110, 
586, 
6A, 

21, 

2, 

% 
46, 
46, 
118, 
16, 


587 
184 
314 
807 
565 
134 
598 
133 
920 
321 


, 338 





Chiefly merchandise returned. 


Norte 


Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 





comparable to the war years, and to sev- 
eral times the average of prewar years. 


REMAINDER OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


‘With respect to the remainder of con- 
tinental Europe, the conveyor market has 
Unquestionably 


hever been significant. 


some backlog exists, because in the years 


1940 through 1942 imports from America 
one-fourth those of 


aggregated about 


normal years. 


A good deal of this ac- 
cumulation has no doubt disappeared re- 
cently. 


In 1944 for example, the United 


States exported to liberated areas an 
amount several times the normal prewar 
consumption for that segment of Europe. 


RECONSTRUCTION MARKETS 


To speculate on backlogs or even the 
resumption of prewar markets in Europe 
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borders upon absurdity in the presence 
of the market to come from reconstruc- 
tion. No one can appraise this market 
with any degree of accuracy. On the 
other hand, that very fact justifies a lati- 
tude of approach toward an appraisal of 
the problem which would in ordinary 
circumstances be considered much too 
broad to be of any value. 

Insofar as conveying machinery is con- 
cerned, a forecast was built upon the fol- 
lowing reasoning: Conveying machinery 
might be considered to have an average 
life of 15 years. In that case it might be 
said that American exports to any market 
over that period would represent a com- 
plete turn-over of American machinery 
in that area. Stated in another way, the 
American stake in the capital goods of 
any market might represent 15 years’ 
sales. 

It is a popular belief that at least one- 
third of the productive facilities of 
Europe and the Far East were destroyed 
by war. Then the industry might expect 
a reconstruction market of at least 5 
years’ sales in the affected areas. 

This can be safely said to represent a 
minimum. In each of the war areas, the 
enemy was the largest peacetime supplier 
of conveying machinery, and the enemy 
for some time to come will be in no posi- 
tion to compete for markets. Germany 
and Japan are going to lose at least 
three-fourths of their export trade, and, 
on the basis of its share of previous world 
exports, the American conveyor industry 
may fall heir to at least one-third of the 
loss. 

Roughly two-thirds of the Axis con- 
veyor exports went into areas subse- 
quently devastated. This means that of 
the export trade we expect to assume, 
about two-thirds would normally go into 
areas since destroyed. If a reconstruc- 
tion business amounting to 5 years’ sales 
at this level is superimposed upon the 
calculation developed in the preceding 
paragraph, the total, no matter how in- 
definite, is bound to amount to a figure 
of impressive size. 

The export volume we inherit from 
the Axis is likely to continue for a con- 
siderable number of years. It is inevit- 
able that the Axis nations will eventually 
resume a place in world trade, but for 
some time to come the rest of the world 
is going to divide that business. On the 
other hand, certain intangible consid- 
erations which might have a profound 
effect upon America’s postwar exports 
must be weighed. 

The United States during the war 
years has underwritten a large portion 
of its exports, through lend-lease and 
foreign loans. The end of these devices, 
especially if no reasonable facsimile 
takes their place, probably will affect the 
enthusiasm of buyers in several areas. 

The British Empire is a very important 
customer for American exports. At the 
present time the Empire is faced with 
its own financial problems, and the 
United Kingdom is emphasizing the “Buy 
British” slogan. 


CONCLUSION 


In preparing this analysis no attempt 
was made to eliminate the effects of in- 
flation. All recent figures and the re- 
sulting forecasts are colored by reduction 
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in value of the dollar. A million dollars’ 
worth of business after the war is not 
going to represent the tonnage that it 
represented in 1938. 

Despite these considerations, which 
ordinary prudence dictates, it appears 
that the conveying-machinery industry 
for several years to come will maintain 
an export business not drastically below 
the war level, and conspicuously higher 
than the so-called normal years imme- 
diately preceding the war. If the trend 
of this industry is considered an index 
of things to come in machinery and 
equipment lines generally, the American 
exporter will merely smile the next time 
someone says “Don’t you know the war’s 
over?” 





American Air Policy 
in the International 


Field 


(Continued from p. 17) 


Mr. Fisher: Then you are in a good 
position to give us a post-mortem on it. 
I remember that there was a good deal 
of disappointment over the results at the 
time. Just what was accomplished at 
Chicago? 


Mr. Wright: It is true we did not ac- 
complish all we set out to do, Mr. Fisher. 
But we did do a number of very worth- 
while things. Most outstanding, per- 
haps, was the agreement to standardize 
safety regulations. Up until last year, 
every country had its own rules and 
techniques for airworthiness, air naviga- 
tion, landing, traffic control, communica- 
tions, and so on. At Chicago, the 54 
nations represented agreed to standard- 
ize all these—which was a great contri- 
bution to aviation. 


Mr. Fisher: This is pretty technical 
stuff, Mr. Wright. What would it mean 
to me if I were taking a flying trip to 
Calcutta? 


Mr. Wright: Well, as a passenger, you 
might never know the difference. But 
your pilot would. Flying across French 
North Africa, Egypt, and the Near East, 
he would find the same sort of radio aids, 
flight controls, beacons, and so forth 
that he knew at home. As a result of 
the Chicago Conference, the maps of all 
countries will carry the same symbols. 
Air travel will be much safer—especially 
since airworthiness requirements and 
load limits will also be standardized. So 
if you are fiying on foreign planes, you 
will know that you have the same pro- 
tection as in American planes. 


Mr. Fisher: But on the main point at 
issue, whether real freedom of operation 
would be granted, I gather that much 
less was accomplished at Chicago. Mr. 
Burden, where did you come out on that? 


Mr. Burden: Well there is no doubt we 
ran into a bit of a snag there, Mr. Fisher. 
Certain of the nations wanted to estab- 
lish strict regulation of international air 
traffic, either by an international com- 
mission or by some sort of automatic 
formula. Great Britain, especially. The 
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official American position, however, was 
for a maximum of freedom in the air, 
somewhat similar to the freedom of the 
seas. 


Mr. Wright: The Conference reached 
a stalemate on this point, but we did salv- 
age something—general accord on the 
two freedoms, and some accord on the 
five freedoms. 


Mr. Burden: Our delegation, together 
with the Canadians, advanced these 
freedoms agreements as alternatives to 
proposals we could not agree on. 


Mr. Fisher: You would better explain 
what the five freedoms are, Mr. Burden, 
for the benefit of our friend Bill Johnson 
out in Seattle. 


Mr. Burden: True, they do need a little 
explanation. The first two freedoms 
give air lines the privilege of flying 
over a country and stopping for gasoline 
or repairs. Delegates from 46 countries 
signed the two-freedoms agreement, and 
20 of their Governments have given their 
formal approval so far. 


Mr. Fisher: 
States. 


Mr. Burden: Yes, we have signed and 
approved both the two-freedoms and 
five-freedoms agreements, Mr. Fisher. 
The third and fourth freedoms give the 
right to carry passengers from a plane’s 
country of origin directly to another 
country and back again. The fifth—and 
this is the most controversial of all—is 
the right to discharge and pick up pas- 
sengers at intermediate points along an 
international route, exclusive of traffic 
within a single country. This fifth free- 
dom is essential for the operation of 
long-distance airlines. Without it you 
cannot keep a plane well filled with pas- 
sengers and cargo, and you cannot make 
it pay. 

Mr. Fisher: That would be the point 
of controversy. How many countries 
have accepted this fifth freedom, Mr. 
Burden? 


Mr. Burden: Representatives of 28 
countries have signed all five freedoms, 
and 9 of them have ratified them so far. 


Including the United 





Mr. Fisher: Where does the opposition 
come from, aside from Great Britain? 


Mr. Burden: From those countries 
which feel uncertain of their position be- 
cause the war disrupted their air lines 
notably Great Britain and France. Of 
the European countries, Holland, Den- 
mark, and Sweden have signed the five 
freedoms. The Dutch position is similar 
to ours—their air lines are very efficient, 
and they operate on a strictly business 
basis. They are willing to compete. 





Mr. Wright: I think the progress made 
on the two-freedoms agreement, coupled 
with the technical accomplishments, 
made the Chicago Conference well worth 
while. We now have mutual agreement 
among a good many countries to grant 
transit and landing rights to each other. 


Mr. Burden: We give privileges only to 
those countries which give the same ones 
to us, of course. As for the other coun- 
tries, we shall have to make separate 
agreements as we need them. 
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Mr. Fisher: And then, the third ge. 
complishment at Chicago was the agree. 
ment to set up the Provisional Inter. 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 


Mr. Burden: Yes; 36 nations already 
belong to that organization. It will con. 
tinue for not more than 3 years, after 
which a permanent body will be set up 
That will require ratification of the Con. 
vention, or treaty, by 26 nations. In this 
country, the Senate would ratify it, 


Mr. Fisher: But won’t Russia have to 
come in, Mr. Wright, before the worjg 
aviation organization can really be effec. 
tive? 

Mr. Wright: Yes, and I think she wij) 
It’s to her interest to come in, in the long 
run. I believe these things can be workeg 
out by the new organization, now that it js 
starting to function up in Montreal. 


Mr. Burden: Well, Mr. Wright, I think 
Russia is chiefly interested in developing 
her internal aviation right now. She is 
reluctant to grant other nations the right 
to fly over her territory until she is ready 
to go into the international field herself. 
We hope she will come in later. 


Mr. Fisher: Mr. Burden, just what wil] 
the provisional aviation organization do 
during the period until the permanent 
organization is set up? 


Mr. Burden: It will deal with the tech- 
nical problems that Mr. Wright was 
speaking about a few minutes ago, for 
one thing. It will keep these safety 
standards up to date. It will be pri- 
marily advisory, but it will have some 
important economic functions. It will 
collect and publish information on in- 
ternational air services, including costs 
of operation and subsidies paid. It will 
conduct investigations of obstacles to air 
navigation on the request of member 
States. The president of it, incidentally, 
is Dr. Edward Warner, who was vice 
chairman of our Civil Aeronautics Board 
until last week. 


Mr. Fisher: Then we have made some 
progress toward international sanity and 
order in the field of aviation. But we 
still have a long way to go. 


Mr. Burden: That’s the general idea. 


Mr. Fisher: Mr. Wright, do you think 
the new organization will fill the bill? 


Mr. Wright: It is a start, Mr. Fisher, 
but only a start. 


Mr. Fisher: I have only one more 
question. How will the atomic bomb 
affect the aviation picture? Mr. Wright, 
do you think it will speed up interna- 
tional agreement in this field? 


Mr. Wright: I think, Mr. Fisher, that 
it will speed up agreement in every field 
of international relations—including 
aviation. It is a race against time—t 
see whether we can become civilized 
enough to harness atomic power before 
it destroys us. I think other nations are 
bound to have the atomic bomb before 
long—the whole history of dual inven- 
tions proves that—and we will have to 
look for protection in world organiza- 
tion for peacé. Meanwhile, we ought to 
make the bomb available to the United 

(Continued on p. 64) 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
November 5, 1945) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Office of International Trade Operations, 
Department of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 665—Current Export Bulletin No. 
288, October 30, 1945 


I. Weight and Volume Tolerance 


A. The provisions set forth in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 18, page 148, item 
96, paragraph e, regarding the application of 
the 10 percent tolerance by weight or volume 
when making partial shipments is revised as 
follows: 

The 10 percent tolerance allowed shall be 
on the basis of 10 percent of the total amount 
licensed. The total amount shipped against 
an export license shall not exceed the total 
quantity stated on the export license plus 
10 percent 

B. Effective immediately, the weight and 
volume tolerance applicable to individual ex- 
port licenses outlined in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 18, page 148, item 26, as 
amended above, are extended to include ship- 
ments being made against BLT (blanket) 
export licenses. ‘I he 10 percent tolerance 
permitted for BLT (blanket) export licenses 
does not apply to only 10 percent of the last 
shipment, but may be up to 10 percent of the 
total quantity licensed for export. Ship- 
ments made against a BLT (blanket) export 
license shall not exceed the total quantity 
approved for export plus 10 percent 


II. Exportation of Trucks 


WPB Order L-l-e, as amended March 27, 
1945, which authorized the production of 
1945 highway-type trucks, bus chassis, and 
truck-tractors for export has been revoked. 
WPB Order L-352 issued September 19, 1945, 
necessitates the following changes in export 
procedure : 

A. Limited Production License Procedure 
1. Effective immediately, Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 252 (Announcement 629 in ForEIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for June 30, 1945), Sub- 
ject I, “Exportation of ‘Trucks and Establish- 
ment of a Limited Production License for 
Trucks,” part A, is amended to read as 
follows 


“A single Limited Production License 
covering proposed exportations of trucks 
produced in 1945 to all Group K countries 
will be issued by the Department of Com- 
merce upon application by any manufac- 
turer who is authorized by the War Produc- 
tion Board under WPB Order L-352 to 
produce for export new 1945 highway-type 
trucks, bus chassis, and truck-tractors cov- 
ered by the Schedule B numbers below: 


790101—790103, 790201, 790202, 
799301, 79043 1-790465, 790500" 


2. Applications for Limited Production Li- 
censes may be submitted to the Department 
of Commerce prior to November 1, 1945, in 
accordance with The procedure described in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 252, by manu- 
facturers who do not hold a Limited Produc- 
tion License but who have been authorized 
by the War Production Board pursuant to 
WPB Order L-352 to produce in 1945 trucks, 
bus chassis, and truck-tractors for export. 

3. Holders of outstanding Limited Produc- 
tion Licenses for trucks who are authorized to 
increase production in 1945 of highway-type 
trucks, bus chassis, and truck-tractors for 
export under WPB Order L-352 may request 
amendments to reflect such increases in ac- 
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cordance with the procedure described in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 252, Subject I, 
part E. 

B. SP License Procedure.—For the infor- 
maticn of the manufacturer, an additional 
1% of the total trucks produced during the 
period from September 1, 1945, to December 
31, 1945, may be exported under SP licenses; 
such exports shall be charged against this 
additional quantity. Shipments against in- 
dividual licenses or Limited Production Li- 
censes must continue to be charged against 
the manufacturer’s authorized export pro- 
gram. 


III, Certain Commodities Destined to Spain 
and Possessions No Longer Require 
Blockade Control Permit 


A. Effective immediately, the Department 
of Commerce announces that the following 
commodities do not require a blockade con- 
trol permit when destined to Spain or posses- 
sions: 


Carbon black. scrap, and ferro- 
Casein. manganese. 
Cotton, raw, carded, Manioc, yucca, cas- 
and waste. sava. 
Copper ore, metal Nickel. 
scrap, and alloys. Rubber waste and 
Copper sulfate. scrap. 
All ferroalloys. Rubber tires and 
Iron and steel scrap. tubes for bicycles 


Manganese ore, 
metal, alloys, 


and motorcycles. 


B. Exporters may submit license applica- 
tions to export these commodities to Spain 
and possessions, therefore, without having 
received notification from the Department 
of Commerce to do so. However, a blockade 
control number shall still be assigned to all 
validated licenses. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
pages 195 and 196, part 11, title A, item 9 (d), 
is amended accordingly. 


IV. Metal Drums and Containers and Metal 
Cans, CMP Code 629 


The Department of Commerce announces 
the following changes in the regulations gov- 
erning the exportation of Metal Drums and 
Containers and Metal Cans. 

A. General License for Metal Drums and 
Containers G—-MDC.—Effective immediately, 
the special provisions outlined in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 158, 
item 24, “Drums and Containers, Metal— 
G-MDC,” are no longer applicable and are 
hereby rescinded. 

This action is taken as metal drums, con- 
tainers, and gas cylinders may be exported 
under general license in accordance with the 
provisions of Current Export Bulletin No. 
276 

B. Metal Cans, CMP Code 629.—The ap- 
peals procedure for obtaining metal cans 
included under CMP Code 629 set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 
153, item 8, “Cans, Metal, CMP Code 629,” 
is no longer applicable and is hereby 
rescinded. 

Exporters should note, however, that the 
production and distribution of metal cans, 
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CMP Code 629, are governed by the provi- 
sions of War Production Board Order M-81 
(as amended). 


No. 666—Current Export Bulletin No. 289, 
October 31, 1945 


Export Program for Cotton Piece Goods 
and Cotton Fabricated Products, Fourth 
Quarter 1945 

A. Export Program for Cotton Piece Goods 
and Cotton Fabricated Products, Fourth 
Quarter, 19451. In order to enable United 
States exporters to plan their sales programs 
of cotton piece goods and cotton fabricated 
products for the fourth calendar quarter, 
1945, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that an export program of approx- 
imately 165,000,000 linear yards of cotton 
piece goods has been established for that 
period for the destinations shown in part D. 

This program shows a substantial in- 
crease over the third quarter export program 
due to the easing of the over-all cotton 
textile position as a result of terminated 
military contracts. The addition of quotas 
for French Indochina, Netherlands East 
Indies, Norway, the Philippine Islands, and 
Sweden accounts for the greater part of 
this increase. 

2. The estimated distribution of the 
fourth-quarter 1945 export program for cot- 
ton piece goods and cotton fabricated prod- 
ucts, based on the relative needs of each 
country, is indicated in part D. Fabric 
class descriptions are outlined under foot- 
note 2 of part D. In addition to these quan- 
tities, a very small contingency of each 
fabric class and of fabricated products has 
been established to permit approval of a 
limited number of export license applica- 
tions to those destinations listed for which 
a quota is not shown in part D. A small 
allowance has been established for goods to 
be shipped on consignment to areas other 
than Madeira and the Azores to be em- 
broidered and returned to the United States. 

38. Exporters are cautioned that this ex- 
port program does not represent a commit- 
ment of the Department of Commerce and 
may be revised without further notification. 

4. Export license applications to he 
charged against the fourth quarter quotas 
for cotton piece goods must be submitted 
prior to the close of the second month in 
the quarter (November 30) in order to allow 
sufficient time for processing. 

B. Exportation of Military Rejects and 
Surpluses.—In addition tc the fabrics shown 
in part D, export license applications will 
be approved freely by the Department of 
Commerce for military rejects and surpluses, 
including Government-owned goods avail- 
able at mills as the result of military con- 
tract terminations. This material is not 
chargeable to the export set-aside required 
by WPB Order M-317-—A. 

C. Limited Commercial Trade to Certain 
Destinations —A modified form of commer- 
cial trade in cotton textiles has been effectu- 
ated with the Government of French North 
Africa (note Current Export Bulletin No. 284, 
Announcement 661 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy for October 27, 1945). Similar pro- 
cedures are herein extended to Norway and 
the Netherlands East Indies, permitted ex- 
porters to file export license applications for 
cotton piece goods and cotton fabricated 
products consigned to a designated govern- 
ment or quasi-government agency upon ap- 
proval by the government of the importing 
country. Exporters interested in shipping 
cotton piece goods and cotton fabricated 
products to these countries may secure fur- 
ther information from the appropriate for- 
eign missions, which are listed below: 


French North Africa 
French Supply Council, 
2900 Adams Mill Road NW., 
Washington 9, D. C. 

Netherlands East Indies 
Netherlands Purchasing Commission 
41 East 42d Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Norway 
Royal Norwegian Purchasing Mission, 
40 Exchange Place, ‘ 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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D. Cotton Goods Quotas by Country for Fourth Quarter of 1945. Note footnote ! for an explanation of the code numbers, 1-6 which are used in the chart below Fabric ¢ 
descriptions are outlined under footnote.2 ”" 
—$$—$___ 
Fabric class numbers ? 
Countries 2 tee i = = ee, 
_ = . an | 
1 2 3 4 6 12 13 14 ] 16 17 Is 19 | 20 1 22 | 23 | 24) 2 26 | 2 28 | 29 0 31 32 Fab, 
American republics: 
Argentina 
Bolivia 6 6 { 6 6 t t 6 6 6 ( 4 ( 6 6 ‘ ( ( 6 6 r 
Brazil | ; 
Chile 5 ( 6 6 6 6 3 4 i H f 6 6 6 f ¢ 6 6) 6 : 
Colombia 6 ( 6 6 6 Ps 6 
Costa Rica 5, 6 61 61 € ( { 5 { { F fi f, t ( ( ( r 6 | ; 
Cuba 3 3 4 te 3] ¢ j 2 { { { $| ¢ f f { 6] 4] . 
Dominican Republic $ 6 5 5 6 f { 5 2 } ‘ 4 6) 6] ‘ 
Ecuador 6 6 t 6 f f ) 6 t 6 ( 6 6 6 | ‘ 
Guatemala 6 6 ( 6 f 6 f 4 6 ( 5 5 ( ( f f ( 6 6 f 6 6 : 
Haiti 5 ( 5 gl 6 f { 4 3 9 F ( ( ( F, 6 ( 5 ; 
Honduras 4 6 6 6 6 ¢ ( { 5 5 4 5 f { f ( f 6 f { | 6 a 
Mexico 5 6 6 6 F ( 2 ( t f 6 | 
Nicaragua 5} 6] 6] 6] ¢é f { f { f f f t f eis 6 | § 
Panama, Republic of 5 6 f 6 f f f f H H f f f f t 6 ¢ 6] 6 9 
Paraguay 5 6] 4 ( r 
Peru.... 6 t 6 6 ( f 6 
El Salvador 5 f ( 6 6 5 f $ 4 4 > 6 t ( { t t t f 6 : 
Uruguay f 6 6 f r f f f f 6 r ‘ f f 5 | : 
Venezuela 5 f t 6 6 4 f f f f f ¢ f f f f 6 6 | : 
Other areas: 
Afghanistan f 6 
Belgian Congo f j 6 { f 2 { 2 { 1 f { 6 { f f 6/1 6 4 
Belgium { 4 j { 2 ] 1 $ 2 2 
Eire | 
British: 
Australia and New Guinea f 2 f { f { 4] 
British Colonies and Controlled Territories in 
Eastern Hemisphere: British East Africa 
(Kenya, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Zanzibar) and Northern Rhodesia 6 { f ¢ 2 f i f f f t f 6 6 
British West Africa: Gambia, Gold Coast (in- 
cluding Ashanti and Northern Territories), 
Mandated Territories of Togoland and Brit- 
ish Cameroons, Nigeria, Sierra Leone ( { f 5 { { 4 6 
Ceylon ; ; ; { 1 f { 2 ‘ { ' { f \ f f 
British Colonies and Controlled Territories in 
Western Hemisphere: Consisting of Ba- 
hamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Gui- 
ana, British Honduras, Jamaica, Falkland 
Island and Dependencies, Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago and Windward Islands 5 4 4 3 f i ‘ { ! ‘ 2 2 { f H H { 
India ce a ae : ( f 
Newfoundland, including Labrador under 
Newfoundland authority _.- P ss 6 6 f 6 6 é r f f f { f { f r ‘ ‘ f ( { 
New Zealand, including Cook Islands f 4 ‘ f { { ( { f 6 
British Pacific Islands consisting of Fiji and 
Tonga and Western Samoa... f f f 6 f f f 4 f ( f 
Southern Rhodesia 6 6 f ( ( f f 4 { { { f ) t f ‘ 
Union of South Africa (including Southwest 
Africa) and Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland_. << 4 f i j 4 $ f { j 2 2 i t { ( f ' i 4 4 
French: 
French Equatorial Africa and French Came 
roons 6 5 f f 5 9 f f 2 ‘ 2 t t i t 
French Guiana f f f f f f t t . 
French Indo-China : - - 
French North Africa, including French Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, and Tunisia 6 6 2 f I I i i i; 4 
French Possessions in South Pacific including 
French Oceania, New Hebrides, New Cale- 
donia, and Tahiti-_- 5 ¢ t t ¢ t t ‘ ‘ C ‘ : ‘ 6 
French West Africa, including Mauritania, 
Senegal, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Togo- 
land, Dahomey, French Sudan, and Niger 6 ¢ 4 - i l ‘ ‘ - , ‘ . , ' ‘ 
French West Indies- 5 f i t ‘ . ‘ ‘ - 
Madagascar and Reunion ¢ f c ‘ ‘ . , : . . . ° 
Iceland 6 f f ; ; c ‘ , ' . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Liberia f f , c ( ‘ ‘ 
Middle East Destinations including Cyprus 
Eritrea, Iran, Iraq, Palestine, Syria, and ‘ 
Trans-Jordan f f 4 7 i - ‘ / 
Netherlands: 9 
Netherlands East Indies ] f ‘ 4 . : ‘ a 
Netherlands Guiana (Surinam f 6 f . ( , , ' . 4 ‘ 
Netherlands West Indies 6 6 c ‘ ' ; , . ‘ : - 
Norway. 3 - ‘ . - - « , . , 
Philippines 4 3 j 5 2 f 2 4 | { f 2 { 1 f } 
! Explanation of code numbers, 1-6, representing cotton goods quotas Class Ni Class No. 
Carded cotton fabr Carded cotton fabrics (continued 
Key No Estimated Quota 12. Osnabur 1. Ginghams and  seersuckers 
13. Sheeting (coarse) yarn dyed 
l Over 1,000,000 linear yards. 14. Sheeting (mediu Mok and suedes 
‘ . Sheeting (wide), bed sheet %, Corduroy 
2 500,000 to 1,000,000 linear yards , and pillowcase : ; 7 Vel: ateens and cords 
3 250,000 but less than 500,000 linear yards. 16, Drills, twills, and sate 28. Tit 
: ‘ 17. Print cloth yarn fabric 29. Blankets and blanketing 
4 100,000 but less than 250,000 linear yards 18. Surgical, bandage and chees« 1). Towels and tower fal 
clot eorative househok abrics 
5 50,000 but less than 100,000 linear yards 19. Der 4 cottonade and pant — iad! +4 yen & and 
6 eg an & ne vards covert (yarn dyed curtains 
ease Gia 55,000 Basar yard 20. Chambrays and _ shirting 2. All other carded yarn fabrics 


? Fabric class descriptions (class numbers, 1-32). 


Class No. 
Combed cotton fabrics 
1. Aeronautical cloths, lawns, 
organdies 
Marquisettes 
. Twills, gabardines, and sateens 
Poplins and broadcloths 
Shirtings and oxfords 


and 


tr we GO RD 


Class No. 


Combed cotton fafrics 


+f) 





Continued 
All other combed yarn fabric 
including cotton and 


by weight 


rayon 
mixtures 50% or more cotton 
by weight, 10% or more rayon 


Quotas for cotton fabricated products include all 
fabrics except bed sheets, pillowcases 
“lJinens”’ as piece goods, referred to in WPB Order M 
lo be Government-purchased. 





covert (yarn dyed 
21. Outing flannelett 
irting flannelett 
anton flannelettes 





including Birdseye diaper 
snd cotton and rayon 
mixtures 50% or more cotton 

; 7 0% 
by weight, less than 10% 
rayon by weight. 


( urticles made of woven cotton 
, blankets, towels, diapers, face cloths and table 
317 as mill-finished products. 
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Fabric class numbers ? 


Countries - a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 J2 | 13 | 14{ 15 | 16 17 | 18 | 19 | 20] 21 | 22 23 | 24! 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 29 30]! 31 | 32 | Fab. 
Se: ' ~ we ; | | 
Pores and Mozambique e. ©} 6}... 6 6 6) 6 6 6 | |--- a 7 | | 
Madeira Islands and Azores 4 | Be. 6 6 6 6 | |-- | | So be -~| 
am ' 6] 6] 6] 6] 6! 6 5} 6) 5] 5] 5] 4] 6] 8] 5] 4] 6) 6) 8) @) OLA 646 5 
Sweden 6| 6 Ot 6). 6a4 Sis Sa 4|___| ee | 6 
Turkey ake Stag a Lt 
—_—-"-""" 





No. 667—Current Export Bulletin No. 290, 
October 31, 1945 


EXPORT PROGRAM FOR COTTON YARNS, 
FOURTH QUARTER, 1945 


A. Export Program for Cotton Yarns, Fourth 
Quarter, 1945.—1. In order to enable United 
States exporters to plan their sales pro- 
grams of cotton knitting and cotton weav- 
ing yarns, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that an export program of approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 pounds of cotton knitting 
yarn and approximately 2,500,000 pounds of 
cotton weaving yarn has been established 
for the fourth calendar quarter of 1945 for 
the destinations shown in paragraph E. 
This program shows a slight increase over the 
third quarter export quotas to these destina- 
tions due to an easing of the over-all cotton 
yarn position as a result of terminated mili- 
tary contracts 

9. The estimated distribution of the fourth 
quarter 1945 export program for cotton yarns, 
pased on the relative needs of each country, 
is indicated in paragraph E. In addition to 
these quantities, a very small contingency 
has been established which may permit ap- 
proval of a limited number of export license 
applications to those destinations for which 
quotas are not shown in paragraph E. 

3. Exporters are cautioned that this ex- 
port program does not represent a commit- 
ment of the Department of Commerce, and 
may be revised without further notification 


4. Export license applications to be 
charged against the fourth quarter quotas 
for cotton yarn must be submitted to the 
Department of Commerce prior to the close 
of the second month in the quarter (Novem- 
ber 30) in order to allow sufficient time for 
processing. 


B. Priority Assistance for Cotton Yarn— 
The procedure for securing priority assist- 
ance for cotton yarn is described in Current 
Export Bulletin No. 280, Subject I, issued on 
September 28, 1945. (Announcement 657 in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly for October 6.) 

C. Special Provisions for Certain Destina- 
tions.—1. Exporters are advised to limit ap- 
plications for yarn for the other American 
Republics formerly operating under the de- 
centralization system to amounts only 
slightly in excess of the average quarterly 
quantities for which they normally received 
licenses while the decentralization procedure 
was in effect. It is not expected that the 
pattern of distribution of cotton yarn to 
these destinations in the fourth quarter will 
be substantially different from that of pre- 
vious quarters. 

2. A modified form of Commercial trade 
in cotton yarns has been effectuated with the 
governments of French North Africa (note 
Current Export Bulletin No. 284, Announce- 
ment 661 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
October 27), and Norway. Similar proce- 
dures may possibly be extended to the Neth- 
erlands, permitting exporters to file export 
license applications for yarn consigned to 
a designated government or quasi-govern- 





Knitting 


West Africa) ‘ 
French: 
French Indochina 








«The export quotas for Madeira and the Azores are restricted to goods for shipment on consignment to be embroidered and returned to the United States. 


ment agency upon approval by the govern- 
ment of the importing country. Exporters 
interested in shipping cotton yarn to these 
countries may secure further information 
from the appropriate foreign missions, which 
are listed below: 


French North Africa 
French Supply Council, 
2900 Adams Mill Road NW, 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Netherlands 
Netherlands Purchasing Commission. 
41 East 42d Street, 
New York City 3, N. Y. 


Norway 
Royal Norwegian Purchasing Mission, 
40 Exchange Place, 
New York City 5, N. Y. 


D. In addition to the quantities of cotton 
yarn shown in paragraph E, a quota of 500,- 
000 pounds has been established to permit 
the approval of license applications covering 
surplus duck yarns in counts 7’s and 8’s, in 
piles greater than 2, where such yarn is made 
available as a result of terminated military 
contracts. 

E. Cotton Knitting and Weaving Yarn 
Quotas by Country for Fourth Quarter of 
1945.—(See footnote 1 for an explanation of 
the code numbers 1-8, which are used in the 
chart below. In footnote 2, the total export 
allocation of cotton knitting and weaving 
yarn is divided into groups of counts by 
approximate percentages.) 





Cotton yarn 


Weaving 


Cotton yarn 





5 60,000 but less than 80,000. 
} 40,000 but less than 60,000. 
20,000 but less than 40,000. 
Less than 20,000. 


Countries Knitting Weaving 
Carded Combed | Carded Combed Carded | Combed | Carded | Combed 
AMERICAN REPURLICS French: 
French North Africa including French 
Argentina 8 8 Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia 7 Ss 6 8 
Bolivia 8 8 French West Africa including Mauri- 
Chile. . l 2 ‘ tania, Senegal, French Guinea, Ivory 
Colombia 7 8 Coast, Togoland, Dahomey, French 
Costa Rica Ss S 8 8 Sudan, and Niger-. 7 8 as 
Cuba 2 3 2 é Eire 7 8 7 8 
Dominican Republic & 8 Iceland 8 8 8 | 8 
Ecuador S 8 Liberia 8 | 8 
Guatemala 7 8 Middle East Destinations including Aden 
Nicaragua 8 Ss Ss and Aden Protectorate, Anglo-Egyptian 
Peru s 8 Sudan, British Somaliland, Cyprus, 
El Salvador 8 8 Egypt, Eritrea, Ethiopia, French Soma- 
Uruguay j 6 6 liland, Iran, Iraq, Libya (including 
Venezuela a) 8 Ss Cyrenaica and Tripolitania), Palestine, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and Lebanon, Trans- 
OTHER AREAS Jordan, and Yemen.. 3 5 3 7 
British Netherlands 3 4 3 6 
Australia 6 Netherlands East Indies 3 } + 7 
British Colonies and controlled terri Norway 3 4} 2 6 
tories in Eastern Hemisphers Philippine Islands 2 3 3 | 6 
British East Africa Ss Sweden 8 8 4 7 
British West Africa s Turkey 6 7 3 7 
Ceylon ‘ 6 7 { 
British Colonies and controlled terri- =~ 
tories in Western Hemisphere, con- . Pea : : 
sisting of Bahamas, Rerhaden Ber FOOTNOTES TO PARAGRAPH E 
muda, British Guiana, British Hon- i Explanation of code numbers 1-8, representing fourth quarter 1945 quotas for cotton 
duras, Jamaica, Falkland Islands, k ° and cotton weaving Varn 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Wind RACES ANG COLOR Wel oven 
ward Islands 6 Code peng tang (in pounds) 
Newfoundland, including Labrador I 300,000 and over, 
under New a eed suthorit \ 8 2 200,000 but less than 300,000. 
New Zealand ! 7 3 100,000 but less than 200,000. 
Southern Rhodesia 6 4 80,000 but less than 100,000. 
Union of South Africa (including South- . 
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? The total export allocation 


t ipproximate percentages Carded Yarn 
Singles—U p to 14’s 
Knitting yarn 15's and finer 
Carded Yarn 2 Ply—Up to I's 
Singles—Up to 20's 62‘ 5’s and finer 
21’s and finer 27% Other ply 
Ply—(all counts 11‘ Combed Yarn 
Combed Yarn Singles—50’s and coarser 
Singles—50’s and coarser 52 ¢ 51’s and finer 
51’s and finer 6% 2 Ply—50’s and coarser 
Ply—50’s and coarser 30 &% 51's and finer 
51’s and finer 12° Other ply 
It is expected that the cotton yarn allocated for export wil! be available in about the size and type distribution shown above 


tions will be guided by this break-down 
3 Will be Government-purchased. 


No. 668—Current Export Bulletin No. 291, 
November 2, 1945 


I. Resumption of Limited Commercial Trade 
With Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania 


A. Effective immediately, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Operations, Department of 
Commerce, announces that applications to 
export to Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania 
will be accepted and that these countries are 
included in Procedural Group:A. At the 
present time trade with these areas will nec- 
essarily be restricted because of the necessity 
of obtaining such clearance as the appropri- 
ate Allied control authorities may require; 
the lack of adequate transportation facilities; 
import restrictions and exchange restrictions 
imposed by the United States and by each of 
these countries. This announcement is made, 
however, to aid in reestablishing commercial 
channels with a view toward facilitating the 
full restoration of private trade with these 
areas as promptly as circumstances permit. 

B_ Exporters will note that, as Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania are in Country Group 
E, all exportations in excess of the general 
license GLV values in effect for Country 
Group E require an individual export license. 
Applications covering commodities appearing 
on the positive list (see Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 276 and supplements thereto) can be 
approved only in such quantities as are 
commensurate with the available supply. 

C. Exporters may submit applications to 
export to Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania 
upon receipt of firm orders from the country 
of destination. Exporters are reminded that 
applications will be returned without action 
unless answer is made to question 5 (import 
permit number) of form FEA 419, by filling 
in the number of an import permit, indicat- 
ing the possession of purchase orders or 
their equivalent from the countries involved, 
or writing in the word “None” in the absence 
of any such document. 


II. Period of Validity of Licenses Covering 
Ezportations of Petroleum Products 


Effective immediately, the Department of 
Commerce announces that export licenses 
covering shipments of petroleum products to 
all destinations will be valid for a period of 
one year from date cf issuance. The validity 
period of licenses covering petroleum prod- 
ucts which were issued prior to the date of 
this anncuncement is extended to one year 
from the date of issuance. 

Comprehensive Export 
page 147, part 2, title A, 
amended accordingly. 


Schedule No. 18, 
item 24 (g), is 


IiI. Exportation of Standard Newsprint to 
Other American Republics 


Effective immediately, statements of cargo 
availability (form FEA 138) shall be sub- 
mitted in quadruplicate, instead of sextupli- 
cate, to the Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Office of International Trade Operations. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
for all shipments of standard newsprint, 
Schedule B No. 471200, regardless of weight. 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 
205, part 14, title B, paragraph 1l-a, is 
amended accordingly. 


Price Control 


Import Price Control (Circular No. 12) 


Amendment 9 of the Maximum Import 
Price Regulation Deleting Mahogany 
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of yarn is divided into the following groups of counts 


Lumber Products from Coverage under 
that Regulation. 

The Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment 9 to the Maximum 
{mport Price Regulation, dated October 
22, 1945, and effective October 27, amend- 
ing subdivision (1) in paragraph (a) of 
section 2 of that regulation, so that 
mahogany lumber, mahogany flitches, 
mahogany veneer and mahogany ply- 
wood are excepted from coverage under 
that regulation. 

Selling prices of these mahogany lum- 
ber products will now be regulated as 
indicated in the “Statement of Consider- 
ations ” accompanying the amend- 
ment. The Amendment and the State- 
ment of Considerations Involved are as 
follows: 


Part 1371—ImportT PRICES 


|Max. Import Price Reg.,' Amdt. 9 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amend- 
ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register. 

Subdivision (1) in paragraph (a), sec- 
tion 2 of the Maximum Import Price 
Regulation is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(1) “Imported industrial materials” 
(excepting mahogany lumber, mahogany 
flitches, mahogany veneer and mahog- 
any plywood; and excepting all other 
species of lumber, veneer, plywood, and 
wood shingles produced in and imported 
from Canada or Mexico). 

This amendment shall 
tive October 27, 1945. 

Issued this 22d day of October 1945. 

CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


become effec- 


STATEMENT OF THE CONSIDERATIONS IN- 
VOLVED IN THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMENT 
9 TO THE MAXIMUM IMPORT PRICE REGU- 
LATION 


This amendment to the Maximum Im- 
port Price Regulation deletes from the 
coverage of that regulation all mahogany 
lumber, mahogany flitches, mahogany 
veneer, and mahogany plywood. 

Simultaneously with the issuance of 
this amendment, an amendment to Sec- 
ond Revised Supplementary Regulation 
14 to the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation is being issued herewith which al- 
lows sellers of mahogany lumber of cer- 
tain war use grades to sell at prices in 
effect in August 1945. The maximum 
prices for all other sales of mahogany 


lumber, and all sales of mahogany 
9 F.R. 2350, 7504, 8062, 10925, 12270: 10 
F.R. 922, 4265. 
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Wearing 


the Department of Commerce S HCeNSINg Oper. 


flitches and mahogany veneer will noy 
be under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation; all sales of mahogany ply- 
wood will be regulated as to price py 
MPR 568. 

The terms and provisions of this 
amendment are deemed to be generally 
fair and equitable and in accordance 
with the Emergency Price Control Aet 
of 1942 as amended and Executive 
Orders 9250 and 9328. 





American Air Policy 
in the International 


Field 


(Continued from p. 60) 


Nations Security Council, for our own 
protection and the world’s 


Mr. Fisher: Mr. Burden, what do you 
think the atomic bomb will do to inter- 
national aviation? 


Mr. Burden: I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Wright that it will speed up 
international organization. But it will 
still be rather a slow process. I think 
we have got to prove that our existing 
international organizations will work, 
and then the nations of the world will 
give them more power. That is what 
we are trying to do with the world avia- 
tion organization. 


Mr. Fisher: Don’t you think that fear 
of the atomic bomb may make some na- 
tions afraid to grant transit rights to 
foreign planes? 


Mr. Burden: I think that is absurd. I 
think it would be ridiculous to restrict 
commercial aviation for that reason. 
After all, Japan did not have any com- 
mercial air rights at Pearl Harbor, but 
that did not prevent her from attacking 
us. The only answer is to control the 
use of atomic power, to keep aggressor 
nations from using it for warlike pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Fisher: Now, to sum up what you 
said earlier, our aviation policy is to en- 
courage international competition and 
bring about freedom of the air, to a de- 
gree comparable to the freedom of the 
seas which we now enjoy. To this end, 
we expect to participate fully in the new 
international aviation organization, and 
tie it in with the United Nations orgal- 
ization as soon as we can. 

Mr. Burden: And I would like to add 


one thing, Mr. Fisher. The Department 
of Commerce is tremendously interested 
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, ‘ding up our domestic air-trans- 
< Shem. - only for the benefits it 
mill pring to us here at home but because 
} will provide a sound basis for our in- 
tenational aviation. We believe that we 
must modernize and expand not only our 
airways system, including radio aids to 
navigation, but our airport system as 
well. Congress has before it right now 
legislation to permit doubling the num- 
per of airports 1n this country in the next 
10 years. If this is passed, it will give 
great impetus to the development of in- 
ternational as Well as domestic aviation. 


Mr. Fisher: Thank you, Mr. Burden 
and Mr. Wright, for bringing us up to 
date on the international civil-aviation 
picture. 








te AIRGRAMS _ 


(Continued from p. 23) 


ing application of the arbitration award 
issued in June and later interpretations 
of the original award by the arbitrator. 
The strike continued despite Govern- 
ment decree issued October 17 ordering 
the men to return to work. 

Ground was broken early in October 
for the construction of a 627-bed gen- 
eral hospital in Santiago to replace a 
smaller one recently demolished. The 
new hospital should be completed by 
end of 1947 at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. 

The Chilean Government’s Public 
Works Plan is reported to be progressing 
as satisfactorily as possible, delays being 
ascribed to lack of machinery, and in the 
southern part of the country to heavy 
winter rains. Sufficient funds are avail- 
able, since more than 80 percent of the 
500,000,000 pesos allotted for the year’s 
expenditures have already been ob- 
tained. Partial operation of the large 
Cogoti irrigation dam in the Province of 
Coquimbo has been inaugurated. The 
Dam will irrigate an estimated 12,000 
hectares when subsidiary distribution 
canals are finished; the main canals are 
now ready. A bill to provide a 20,000,000- 
peso loan to the Santiago Public Water 
Works has been sent to Congress. Funds 
would be used to enlarge and improve the 
potable water system of Santiago and 
suburbs. 

Sufficient rails are expected to arrive 
during November to complete the Chilean 
section of the Antofagasta-Salta Rail- 
road. The State Railways has been 
obliged to suspend express trains between 
La Calera and La Serena on the northern 
Section because of scarcity of screened 
coal. There is an abundance of fine coal 
at mine heads, but local railways are not 
equipped to use it. 

Reportedly 120 retailers’ organizations 
were represented at the Fourth National 
Retail Merchants Convention recently 
held at La Serena. Modifications to 
existing Alcohol and Municipal Tax Acts, 
abolition of the present price-control 
office and institution of an entirely new 
organization, revaluation of the peso, 
and enforcement of legitimate profit 
were the chief topics discussed. 
Chile Films, largest local motion- 
Picture studio, has arranged distribution 
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throughout Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay, of its 1944 and 1945 produc- 
tions, amounting to seven films. Dis- 
tribution is to be on a percentage basis 
which it is estimated should yield studios 
not less than 500,000 pesos and might 
well reach 1,000,000 pesos. Outright sale 
of some pictures has been concluded with 
Cuba and Venezuela, and arrangements 
are under way for sale to Colombia and 
Central America. 

Book dealers handling foreign publi- 
cations are concerned over the decision 
of the Chilean Foreign Trade Council to 
curtail exchange for books and magazine 
purchases abroad. Quotas have been as- 
signed to established dealers approxi- 
mating 60 percent of the previous value 
of imports. Such quotas are claimed to 
be so insufficient that some stores fear 
they may have to close if allocations are 
strictly enforced. Dealers have ap- 
pointed a committee to discuss the 
matter with the Vice President of the 
Council in an endeavor to have the rul- 
ing reversed or modified. 


Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Consulate General, Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador) 


The Government is taking Steps to 
develop the Ecuadoran sugar industry to 
the point where it will again be able to 
supply domestic demand. Loans totaling 
$572,000 have been granted by the Cen- 
tral Bank to the two largest mills, which 
ordinarily account for about 80 percent 
of production. Of this amount, $118,000 
will be spent for agricultural implements, 
and the remainder for plant machinery 
and irrigation works. The mills are also 
investing funds of their own and estimate 
that as a result of these improvements 
the annual production of the two mills 
will be increased by 200,000 to 300,000 
quintals (of 101.4 pounds each). It is 
expected that sizable increases will be 
reflected in the 1946-47 crop. 














Copies available on request from 
Department of Commerce Field Offices or 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Washington 25, D.C 
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Another mill, now producing only 
15,000 quintals annually, has applied for 
a loan of $100,000 to purchase a mill now 
installed in the Virgin Islands, with 
which equipment and additional plant- 
ings the company believes it can increase 
production to 80,000 quintals. Much of 
the machinery and equipment for the 
two largest mills is stated already to have 
been ordered from the United States. 
Production for the crop now being har- 
vested is estimated at 600,000 to 650,000 
quintals, whereas domestic requirements 
are approximately 850,000 quintals 
annually. 

The Ecuadoran Government on Sep- 
tember 22, 1945, authorized by decree the 
exportation of a further 150,000 quintals 
of rice to Cuba, which, when completed, 
will fulfill all of Ecuador’s commitments 
to that country under the modus vivendi 
between the two countries involving the 
purchase of Cuban sugar and the sale of 
Ecuadoran rice. The same decree au- 
thorized the export to Venezuela of 30,000 
quintals of rice, and on October 8 a fur- 
ther decree authorized exportation of 
10,000 quintals each to Curacao and 
Costa Rica. Guayaquil exporters have 
petitioned the Government to allow free 
exportation of rice within the quotas set; 
that is, not to specify the country to 
which rice must be shipped, in order that 
rice may be sold to the highest bidder. 
Latest estimate of the vega crop (Octo- 
ber—December) is 300,000 quintals, and 
with rice stocks in warehouses estimated 
already sufficient for domestic consump- 
tion until May 1946, when harvest of the 
principal or “invierno” crop begins, fur- 
ther export decrees are anticipated by 
local exporters before the end of the year. 

Considerable attention is being given 
by Ecuadoran importers to a Government 
decree of September 22, 1945, designed to 
halt depletion of the country’s foreign 
exchange, whereby exchange quotas are 
set for each district of the country and 
these quotas in turn are divided among 
various firms and individuals. Prefer- 
ence is given to the importation of ar- 
ticles of prime necessity, and equipment 
needed for the economic reconstruction 
of the country, and surcharges are appli- 
cable in the case of persons who desire 
to send more than limited sums out of the 
country for the maintenance of relatives 
abroad or for other noncommercial pur- 
poses. 

As a result of inadequate rolling stock, 
congestion of merchandise on the railway 
between Guayaquil and the interior con- 
tinues to be serious, and shortages in 
Quito and Cuenca of important commod- 
ities imported or produced on the coast 
are common. Although considerable 
new railway equipment is expected to 
arrive shortly, little relief is anticipated 
before the first quarter of 1946. 


Uruguay 
(From the U.S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


During October there was optimistic 
preparation for the approaching summer 
tourist season. Shops began to show 
summer clothing; hotels were refurn- 
ished; and bus companies, which carry a 
major share of the tourist twaffic, en- 
deavored to assure themselves of a suf- 
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ficient quantity of tires for the months 
ahead. With the hope that gasoline 
rationing might be discontinued in the 
near future, Uruguay looked forward to 
a prosperous summer. 

Spring plantings of crops were in ex- 
cellent condition, and, because of con- 
tinuing rains, pastures were at their 
best. Preliminary estimates indicated 
that almost all crops were expected to 
be larger than last year. A fundmental 
factor was the additional amount of fuel 
which had been distributed for agri- 
cultural purposes, permitting larger 
areas to be sown. The only unfavorable 
factor observed during October was the 
invasion of locusts in six northwestern 
Departments of Uruguay. Considerable 
damage already has been done, and the 
Government is taking steps to alleviate 
the situation. 

Negotiations to dispose of last year’s 
surplus crop of linseed are still under 
way. 

Packing-house activity continued slow. 
Cattle buying was limited to the Frigor- 
ifico Nacional for local consumption, the 
foreign-owned houses confining their 
activities to canning. 

The difficult food situation improved, 
and basic foodstuffs, such as eggs, milk, 
and potatoes, are available in more ade- 
quate quantities. However, butter and 
sugar remain in short supply. 

Labor uneasiness and social unrest 
continued during October with no pros- 
pects for a betterment of the situation. 
The general strike in protest against the 
high cost of living produced no direct 
results, and further strikes continued to 
develop in October. 

Construction continued actively 
throughout the country. In Montevideo 
the number of building permits issued 
during the month of September reached 
587 as compared with 557 for August. 
The total declared value of construction 
for the first 9 months of 1945 exceeded 
that for the entire year of 1944. It is 
estimated that more than 1,000,000 pesos 
have been invested during 1945 in resort 
construction alone. 

With return of good weather and the 
end of the grippe epidemic, retail sales 
in general were reported more satis- 
factory. Increasing supplies received 
from abroad served to replenish stocks 
of consumer products, and some of the 
high prices formerly observed began to 
recede. Difficulties were still encount- 
ered in importing certain kinds of mer- 
chandise from the United States, and 
complaints were received relative to the 
increasing number of thefts of merchan- 
dise en route to Uruguay. The growing 
use of cardboard containers in place of 
wooden ones has made pilferage easier, 
and, in some extreme cases, as much as 
20 percent of a shipment has been 
reported lost. 

Woolen mills continued working at full 
capacity. Activity in the cotton mills 
increased in consequence of a greater 
demand for light-weight apparel for the 
summer season. The two largest cotton- 
spinning mills continued working at 
maximum output. Prices for cotton 
goods remained unchanged at high levels, 
but it was anticipated that, when imports 
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were again resumed in large quantity, 
prices would be reduced. 

A small shipment of crude rubber re- 
ceived during October prevented the local 
tire situation from deteriorating further. 
A mixed commission representing the 
Montevideo municipality and the motor- 
bus systems went to Brazil in an attempt 
to obtain heavy-duty truck tires and in- 
ner tubes, this action being the direct 
result of a 4-day strike by the Truck 
Owners’ Association against the con- 
tinuing shortage. Other rubber goods 
continued to arrive from the United 
States and Brazil in limited but sufficient 
quantities to cover the most essential re- 
quirements. 

The gasoline situation as affecting 
private cars remained unchanged. The 
supply of fuel oil became increasingly 
critical, by reason of a serious break- 
down of certain generating equipment in 
the State-owned power plant, making it 
essential to increase efficiency of the re- 
maining equipment by converting to fuel 
oil. This step will involve an extra con- 
sumption of 12,000 tons during the 
months of October to January, inclusive. 
These amounts have been granted 
Uruguay by the United States in excess 
of existing petroleum quotas. 

Activity in the tanneries was reported 
excellent, there being an increasing de- 
mand for exports which bring higher 
prices than those obtained from local 
industry. 

The shoe industry continued to operate 
at an uneven pace, and was affected by 
fears of the necessity to pay retroactively 
the higher wages granted by the Wages 
Board for that industry. Prices con- 
tinued high. 

The value of exports through August 
1945 reached an all-time record of $90,- 
529,899, as compared with imports of 
$59,510,867 (not included is $18,432,235 
of gold imported by the Bank of the Re- 
public), leaving an export balance of 
trade for the first 8 months amounting 
to $31,019,032. A principal factor was 
wool. During the wool year 1944—45 just 
finished, 192,367 bales were exported, 
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which exceeded by 49,000 bales the preyj 
ous record year of 1940-41, , 

Recently published figures Substantiate 
the continuing upward trend of financig] 
activity. From January to August cur. 
rency in circulation increased 178 . 
cent, and sight and time deposits 358 
and 13.4 percent, respectively, compared 
with the same period last year. Lo 
were also up, but to a lesser extent 
Clearing House statistics show a 115. 
percent increase in peso volume for the 
first 9 months, as compared with the 
same period for 1944. However, stock. 
exchange operations decreased 6,600,000 
pesos, nominal! value, from corresponding 
levels of the preceding year, but average 
prices for Government securities fiucty. 
ated close to parity. Shares continued to 
show weakness, especially in those indus- 
tries formerly benefited by the war. An 
issue of 5,000,000 pesos of Treasury Notes 
was successfully made. 

The Government’s total revenues con. 
tinued to improve, the latest published 
figures showing principal collections 
through September to be 26.5 percent 
more than those for the corresponding 
period of 1944, but the increase in dis. 
bursements for the same period was only 
15.9 percent, indicating a smaller deficit 
than usual. 

Collections throughout the country 
were reported satisfactory; the dollar 
remained unchanged in the “free” mar- 
ket at $1.78. 


Surinam 
(From the U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


Leading retail merchants report sales 
in several lines have fallen off 30 percent 
in the last 4 months. Provision stocks 
still appear adequate, but textiles of all 
descriptions are scarce. There is vir- 
tually no movement in semiluxury items. 
Large orders are outstanding for United 
States manufactured goods. 

Production of sugar remains at about 
the same level. Shortage of field labor 
is still acute, and no relief is in sight. 
No immediate imports of sugar are con- 
sidered necessary, but rationing con- 
tinues. The rice harvest is now in full 
swing, but it is too early to estimate 
final figures. Reports from districts in- 
dicate an increase of 10 percent in pro- 
duction compared with last year. Ra- 
tioning of rise has been discontinued, 
but no surplus for exports is expected. 
The selling price of 20 cents (local cur- 
rency) per kilogram, retail, is still 
maintained by Government regulation. 
The citrus crop is now being harvested, 
and the first shipment to Holland since 
the beginning of the war will be made 
soon, consisting of 2,000 crates of 
oranges. Present indications are that 
the crop will show an appreciable in- 
crease (2,000,000 crates more than last 
year). 

Invoices of bauxite certified in Octo- 
ber show a decrease of about 50 percent 
in shipments to the United States as 
compared with September. Figures for 
shipments to Trinidad show little 
change. This decline is ascribed by 
local producers to lack of demand and 
shipping space. No change is reported 
in gold mining. 
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i the month under review the 
gurinam Government, through its Pub- 
lic Works Department, started four bus 
lines in the city of Paramaribo, the fare 
for any distance being set at 10 cents 
(local currency). This mode of local 
transportation, in existence for 2 years, 
has proved very popular. Thirteen 
busses are already in use, and busses 
now in the hands of the military forces 
also may be used later. No transporta- 
tion had been available, previously, to 
the general public in the municipality. 

Little change is to be reported in 
movement inward or outward of prod- 
ucts overseas. About 100,000 board feet 
of softwood logs and approximately 600 
cubic feet of hardwoods have recently 
been shipped. 





British Book-Paper Quota 
Increased 

The paper quota for book publishers 
in the United Kingdom was increased for 
the period from July to October from 
4214 to 50 percent of the base year, the 
British press reports. 

In granting the extra allowance—the 
largest yet made—the Government gave 
special consideration to the need for a 
continued increase in supplies for export 
purposes as well as the home market. 

The outlook for the immediate future, 
however, is none too bright. Labor 
shortages and the priority demands of 
the Government are expected to militate 
against any great increase in the amount 
of paper available to publishers. 





Brazilian Markets for U. S. 
Window Glass 


The United States supplied 84 percent 
of the window glass imported by Brazil 
during the year 1944. In 1943 only 74 
percent of Brazilian window glass im- 
ports originated in the United States. 
Both the quantity and value of the im- 
ports of window glass into Brazil, how- 
ever, declined during 1944, being but 
7,683 metric tons valued at 28,087,000 
cruzeiros as compared with 11,355 metric 
tons valued at 43,162,000 cruzeiros in 
1943. 





Uruguayan Imports of 
Certain Specialties 


Values of selected imports into Uru- 
guay during the first half of 1945 are 
shown in the following listing (com- 
parable figures for the first half of 1944 
in parentheses): Electrical products, 
$566,000 ($395,000); jewelry, $630,000 
($293,000); surgical, optical, and hos- 
pital equipment, $461,000 ($261,000); 
household equipment, $261,000 ($225.- 
000); motion pictures, radio and photo- 
graphic supplies $229,000 ($348,000). 

The total of these values constituted 
about 5 percent of the value of total im- 
Ports in the first half of 1945—very 
slightly more than in the first half of 
last year, 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Article of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, October 28, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
per year. The October 28 issue contains 
these articles: 


Navy Day: RESTATEMENT OF FOREIGN 
POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. Address 
by the President. 


NEED FOR CONTINUED ALERTNESS. Ad- 
dress by Assistant Secretary Braden. 


ALLIED COMMISSION ON REPARATIONS FOR 
GERMANY. Appointment of James W. 
Angell as United States Representative. 


RELEASE OF FRENCH ASSETS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND AMERICAN PROPERTY IN 
FRANCE. By James Simsarian. 


ECONOMIC AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE 
U.S. S. R. anp HUNGARY. 


RESUMPTION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS OP- 
ERATIONS IN THE PACIFIC. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
1945. 314 pp. Price, $2.50. This study 
is presented as an addition to the lit- 
erature on international government. 
The use of radio is dependent largely 
on the extent to which it is subjected to 
international regulation, whether or not 
radio be used for national or interna- 
tional communications. This material 
was originally presented as a dissertation 








Price 50 cents 
per copy 
Fer Sale by Seperiatendent of Documents, 
Washingtos 25. B. «. 
10@ er more copics to single address, 25 percent discount 
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CANADIAN - AMERICAN COOPERATION IN 


WAR AND PEACE, 1940-1945. By Elizabeth 
H. Armstrong. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN System. Address 


by Assistant Sercretary Braden. 
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Other Publications 
WHAT THE INFORMED CITIZEN NEEDS To 


Know. Bruce Bliven and A. G. Mezerik, 
Editors. 1945. 377 pp. Price, $3. A 
round-table discussion of great issues 
facing the United States and the world 
today, economic, financial, and political. 
National and international questions are 
examined. 


Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 


Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
NN: 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF RADIO- 
John D. Tomlinson. 


at the University of Geneva, Switzerland, 


in 1938. 


Available from: J. W. Edwards, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA. Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce. 1945. 40 pp. A 
pictorial booklet with text and captions 
in five languages, illustrating the metro- 
politan Oakland area. 

Available from: Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce, 417 Fourteenth Street, Oak- 
land 12, Calif. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BooKk, 1945. M. 
Epstein, Editor. 1945. 1,479 pp. Price, 
$7.50. This is the eighty-second annual 
publication of statistical and historical 
information of the States of the world. 
The book attempts to give a picture of 
the political and economic conditions in 
every country of the globe at the end of 
the first quarter of the current year. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


GERMANY Is Our ProsBLEM. Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. 1945. 239 pp. Price, $2. 
In this book the whole Morgenthau long- 
term plan for Germany, involving every 
aspect of control of that country, is 
worked out in detail, with supporting 
data. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 East 
Thirty-third Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





Restrictions on the sale of penicillin 
in Chile have been removed and the prod- 
uct can now be sold by retailers upon 
the buyer’s presentation of a physician’s 
prescription. 





Swiss exports of medicaments and per- 
fumes during April 1945 were valued at 
10,200,000 Swiss francs, an increase of 
2,600,000 Swiss francs over the preceding 
month. 
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